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In the hitherto unexplored crypts* and recesses of different languages, 
lie entombed the memorials of the world's slow marches and solemn changes; 
and, as the philologist has the high office of interpreting the voice of God, 
in the H0I7 Scriptures, to the world, so is it his grand function to interpret 
man to himself, and to unroll at his feet the scroll of the past as it has 
actually been rolled up together in the gradual development of human 
life and action. — New Englander, Aug., 1858. 
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PREFACE 



About to leave New England for Natal, in 1846, I tried in various 
•ways and places to find something on the language of the people — the 
Amazulu — among whom I was hoping soon to lahor. A few Kafir 
words, from the writings of travelers, in defective orthography, and a 
few remarks and examples in Kay^s Researches, comprised the result 
of my efforts. Arriving here, I renewed my search, and found a brief 
grammatical outline prepared by Dr. Adams, amounting to some three 
or four dozen pages in manuscript; which, with Boyce's Grammar of 
the Kafir Language, was all that could be found, at that time, in Natal. 
And yet, not all; for here were older missionaries, ready to answer 
many practical questions; and here, too, were the natives themselves, 
by hundreds and thousands, all expert in the use of their own tongue. 
To these I at once applied myself ; and, from that time to the present, 
both as a source of pleasure, and from a sense of duty, I have made 
the study of language, and especially the language of this people, a part 
of my pursuit. 

Nor was I disappointed in finding my way beset with many difficulties. 
Without an interpreter; without any thing that could be called a 
grammar of the language; with only a small vocabulary, written in a 
singular, insufficient, inappropriate alphabet; and among a people alike 
ignorant and destitute, not only of a grammar, but also of all those 
terms — nouns and verbs, number and person, mode and tense, roots and 
formatives, vowels and consonants — of which the student and author of 
granmiar needs to make most frequent use ; jnoreover, without a page, 
without a single sentence, of genuine vernacular composition, with 
which to commence the study of their own tongue in its purity, — it was 
evident, from the first, that an attempt to analyze their language, and 
reduce its elements and forms to a complete system, would require much 
time, and hard, patient study. Nor yet was it less evident that such an 
attempt must be made. If the heathen tribes dwelling in the district of 
Natal, Emampondweni, Kwa 2kUu, and in regions beyond, were to be 
taught to read, and have the Scriptures in their own tongue, — the first 
of steps, as well towards a useRil, worthy, enduring civilization, as 
towards an intelligent, living Christianity, — then their teachers must 
know their language, both how to speak it with ease and fluency, and 
how to write it with readiness and accuracy. 

A good grammar and dictionary of a language are among the things 
of first importance to a Mission among heathen tribes. But wars and 
changes, and the generally unsettled state of the country, gave neither 
encouragement nor opportunity to undertake the attainment of these 
things, during the first ten years of missionary labor in this part of 
Africa. At length, peace and order being enjoyed, our Mission als© 
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being enlarged and more established, at a meeting held by the same, 
December, 1849, it was resolved that the writer and Rev. J. C. Bryant, 
in connection with the Rev. Mr. Posselt of the Berlin Mission, be a 
committee to prepare a Zulu Grammar for the press. I regret to say, 
however, that I was not able to avail myself of the valuable assistance 
which these devoted Zulu scholars were admirably qualified to render. 
Mr. Bryant was soon called away by death ; and Mr. Posselt, who was 
then laboring "at the Drakenberg," on the extreme border of the 
Colony, wished the author to go on with the work without him. Writing 
me from the Drakenberg, October, 1 852, he says : — 

**your letter of the 23d of last month I have received; but it has 
found me quite unprepared for that work to which you call my attention. 
Not, that 1 am not daily studying the Kafir [Zulu] language, and trying 
to add a little more to at least my dictionary; but I say, for a grammar 
as you propose, I am quite unpi'epared. 

''According to my opinion, I am convinced that a grammar can be 
the work of only one person. If more are at work, it will either lose 
its necessary feature of having one cast, or it will never be finished. If 
we were living so close to each other as to make consultation easy, then 
I might be of some assistance to you ; but at such a distance, what can 
I do to help you ? Set to work, you alone, and show us all at once the 
measure of your knowledge and of your ignorance, without fear and 
shame, and a grammar will soon make its appearance. But if you at 
first go round about and get our various opinions on the subject, then, 
my brother, our great learning and wonderful wisdom will choke you. 
This calling in the assistance of the brethren, in writing on and in the 
Kafir language, is calling in so many opponents ; and for this reason it 
is that we have nothing printed for our congregations, except a few little 
sheets. Now, if I had a press, and paper, and a printer, I would drown 
you all with my publications, and would, not be ashamed of their defects, 
— knowing well that first comes the rooter-and-digger-up, and then the 
leveler. A man writing in Kafir can scarcely have any other object in 
view than to be useful in matters which are so very much needed. 
Well, a grammar we want, and a spelling-book, and the Bible, and a 
hymn-book. Now, commence at once, — you have learning enough, 
and knowledge enough of the language; but your skin is still too 
tender, and you fear our stings. For these do not care ! 

" I hope, deat^ brother, you understand my way of expressing my 
opinions, and take ail in the good brotherly humor with which I write ; 
for I know, however grave the face which the Yankees may have, they 
do not object to a little German pleasantry.'* 

Accordingly, about the middle of 1853, our Mission requested the 
writer alone **to prepare a granunar of the native language;" and not 
long afler, a sioHlar request was made by a Commission of the local 
Government, of which I had the honor to be a member. The Zulu 
Grammar, now offered to the public, is the result of these appointments. 
The work is none the worse for having been long in hand; neither would 
it be of any particular interest to the public to enumerate the causes 
which have delayed the completion till the present time. Having written 
it at intervals cunid the labor of teaching, preaching, and translating, I 
have naturally embodied the result of investigations which I fek com* 
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pelled to make for my own guidance. As a preparation, and a basis 
for the work, not a little time and attention have been given to the col- 
lecting of materials. Nothing could be done towards writing a genuine 
Zulu Grammar without a genuine Zulu literature. ' What is wanted 
and expected of a grammar,' as the writer has said in another place, 
' is, that it give a clear statement and correct illustration of the forms 
and principles, the genius and idioms, of the language of which it treats. 
Hence, most of my examples, especially those of any length and par- 
ticular importance, as in Syntax, which makes a large part of the work, 
have been taken, not from a foreigner's translation of other languages 
into this, but, in some instances, from the correspondence and other 
compositions of the natives, in their own tongue ; though chiefly from 
their conversation and discussions, narratives and speeches, on affairs of 
their own and of deepest interest to themselves, — their words and sen- 
tences being caught at the time they were spoken, and written out i7er6a- 
tim et literatim from the lips of the speaker.' 

As a means of enabling the Zulu scholar to prosecute his studies, and 
make himself familiar with the laws, genius, and idioms of the language, 
to a greater extent than would be possible from a perusal of isolated 
examples, I have made a selection of pieces, of a diversified, continuous 
character^ from the manuscript literature on which the Grammar is 
founded; and have had these pieces printed as an Appendix. Taken, 
as they are, from sketches obtained from the more intelligent, though, 
for the most part, utterly heathen natives, who spoke from their own 
stand-point of^ feeling, belief, and observation ; giving, as they do, an 
account of the Zulu kings and some of their wars; narrating the arts 
and performances of the mni/an^a, a class of ^tmn-priests, or so-called 
doctors; exhibiting the views of the people respecting the abatakaii, or 
so-called witches; and comprising a collection of the songs, prayers, 
and praises, which are wont to be said or sung, at home or abroad, to 
the living and the dead, — ^these selections help to give us some correct 
notion of the religious opinions and moral character, the social life and 
civil laws of the people, the forms and rules of whose language they 
serve to illustrate. 

In furnishing a translation of these extracts, I have not thought it 
necessary to be so rigid as in the translation of examples in the body 
of the Grammar. My aim has been to give, not so much the letter, 
as the spirit of the original. Hence, in some places, where the text 
contained an ambiguous word, or an abbreviated expression, as when 
it says, he, it, or they did so and so, I have sometimes inserted the 
noun in the translation, and said, Umpande, Umhtdazi, the enemy, or the 
cattle did so and so; while, on the other hand, I have sometimes ne- 
glected to render certain words, which would have a pleonastic or 
tautological appearance in English. Jn respect to the songs, a good 
translation is not easily made. The difficulty lies partly in the very 
idiomatic, compressed, and highly figurative character of the language, 
in which they are found; partly, in the sudden transitions of thought, 
and most arbitrary change of subjects, in which they abound; and, 
partly, in the fact that tne language sometimes contains an allusion 
to some circumstance, perhaps embodies some historical event, which 
transpired ages ago, and of^ which there remains^o account, no sign, 
save what the song contains. Some of these difficulties could be 
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avoided or met, at least in a meanure; hence, in some instances, I 
have added a few explanatory notes — some in English, and some in 
Zulu in the very words of the party who gave me the song, or of 
others of whom I made inquiry as to the import of the language in 
question ; — and sometimes the essence of an explanatory remark, ob- 
tained from the native, has been embodied in the translation. 

In respect to the typography of the work, it will be observed that 
the printer has been obliged to make use of small Roman letters, in 
some instances, where Italics or capitals should have been employed ; 
and to resort, at times, to other expedients. The reason of this was, 
that we were disappointed in not finding a general assortment — 
Italics, capitals, &c., — with the "lower-case** letters which we had 
obtained to enable us to print in accordance with Dr. Lepsius's 
''Standard Alphabet," which the Mission had resolved to ''adopt;" 
and also, because we failed to receive an entire fount of new type, 
which we had ordered to be made according to the " Standard," and 
had supposed it would come to hand before the present work would 
be ready for the press. Those who have had experience in a new 
country, and in one far removed from the great centers of commerce 
and manufactures, will know how to make allowance for exigencies of 
this kind. 

I had hoped that while the body of the work should be going through 
the press, time and strength would allow me to complete a paper for 
the Introduction, in which an attempt would be made to exhibit some 
points of correspondence in the grammatical structure of different 
African languages, and notice some of the relations of the Hamitic to 
other families. But a constant pressure of various other imperative 
duties, has left no opportunity for this, — a subject full of interest not 
only as a philological pursuit, but also in its bearing upon the work of 
Christian Missions. Unable to finish the above " paper " in season for 
the Grammar, at least without postponing publication, which has been 
unavoidably delayed already too long, I have inserted a chapter at the 
close of Etymology, containing the substance of an article on a kindred 
topic, — Remarks and Observations on certain words, as found in the 
Ifiizulu and its Cognates, — a "paper " which was prepared, originally, 
for the American Oriental Society, and of which a copy was sent to 
that Society, something more than a year ago. 

I cannot close these prefatory remarks' without acknowledging my 
obligations to all those ministers, merchants, editors, and other kind 
friends, whether in Natal or at the Cape, who have encouraged me in 
my work, and at different times, and in various ways, have shown a 
readiness to forward the interests of this publication. Especially, to 
several of Her Majesty^s Representatives in this part of the world — 
to His Ebccellency Sir George Gret, K.C.B., Governor of the Cape 
CoJony, &c., &c.; to Hm Excellency Sir Benjamin Pine, formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, now of St. Christopher's; and to His 
Excellency John Scott, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony, 
&c. ; as also to the Legislative Council of the Colony, — for the 
kind personal and official interest which they have shown, and for the 
very substantial aid which they have granted, the writer begs to offer 
his hearty thanks; and to avail himself of this opportunity to give 
them an assurance of his respect and sense of qbligation. 
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With most reverent and grateful acknowledgments to the God of 
all grace, from whose ever-present aid I have derived strength and 
resolution to finish these labors, and by the unfailing consolations of 
whose Spirit 1 have been sustained in a time of peculiar need ; also 
with a humble yet fervent prayer that He will cause these labors to 
subserve the interests of His kingdom, — the book is now respectfully 
offered to those who have favored me with their subscriptions, and to 
all who seek a thorough knowledge of the Zulu language. 

LEWIS GROUT. 
Umsunduzi Mission Station, 
September, 1859. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Sect. 1. 

HISTORICAL NOTES CONCERNING THE AMAZULU. 

In respect to the history of the Amazulu, or Zulu 
nation, if we go no further back than the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant reaches, we find the real Amazulu a 
comparatively small tribe, living on the Imfolosi and 
neighboring rivers, mostly between the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth degrees, south latitude, and between the 
thirty-first degree east longitude and the Indian Ocean. 
They are reported to have come down, at some former 
period, from a more inland region on the west and north- 
west. The line of Zulu chiefs, so far as we can now 
ascertain, is the present incumbent Umpande, who suc- 
ceeded his brother Dingane, who succeeded his brother 
Ghaka, who succeeded his father Usenzangakona, who 
was the son of Jama, who was the son of Umakeba, 
who was the son of Upunga. Some, however, give 
Umbuzi, in place of Umakeba, as father of Jama. 

Chaka was bom about the year 1787. His father, 
Usenzangakona, was rich in wives and children, having 
some twenty-five or thirty of the former, and no one 
knows how many of the latter. Between him and one of 
his wives, Umnandi (the sweet one), the mother of 
Chaka, there arose some cause of bitterness, which is 
common, actually inevitable, in a social state where 
polygamy is the basis. In conseouence of this diffi- 
culty between husband and wife, wnich increased with 
the father's jealousy of the precocious and aspiring 
youth, the mother took the boy Ghaka, and fled, first to 
the Amakwabe, and then to the Amatetwa or Umtetwa, 
whose chief at that time was Udingiswayo. The Ama- 
tetwa, reported to have come down along the coast from 
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the N.E. at a former period, were now a powerful tribe, 
living neighbors to the Amazulu ; and probably the same 
which are spoken of in some books, of an ancient date, 
under the name of Vatwa or Batwa. 

Udingiswayo gave Ghaka and his mother to the care of 
Ungomana, an indunay or chief counselor of his tribe. 
Here the young prince passed most of his youth, and 
received all the training, which he had, for royalty. On 
the death of his father, he was sent back by Udingiswayo, 
at the age of about thirty, to take possession of the 
kingdom. Arriving home, he found his father's place 
already filled by another ®on Usigujana, said by some to 
have been the rightful successor. Ghaka, however, soon 
succeeded in deposing and destroying his brother, and 
in taking the power into his own hands. No sooner 
had he ascended the throne of his father, and fairly 
asserted his authority over the Amazulu, than a large 
portion of the Amatetwa joined him, and asked his aid 
against another tribe with whoo^ they were at war. 

At the head of a tribe whose very name (from izulu^ 
hesLwen) is equivalent to the celestialSy now increased in 
numbers, in strength, in courage, by a voluntary alliance 
from another powerful tribe; himself an ambitious man, 
of royal blood, in the prime of life, already adored as of 
more than human origin, panting for forays, victory, and 
plunder, Ghaka sallied forth in person at the head of his 
warriors, soon conquered the tribe against which his aid 
was sought, took many of them captives, and added 
them to his own nation. Gruel and bloody as this 
mighty African conqueror is reputed to have been, or as 
he really became in the progress of his triumphs, his 
policy, especially at first, was not so much the utter 
destruction of the neighboring tribes, as to subdue, and 
incorporate them with his own. Pursuing this policy, 
he conquered one tribe after another, located them here 
and there among his own people, taking care so to 
distribute, guard, and govern them, as to hold them in 
the most complete awe and subordination to himself. 
In this way he seems to have gone on, five or six years, 
without much interruption, increasing the number of his 
subjects and tributaries, the strength of his army, and 
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the extent of his dominions ; so that, in 1822, his con- 
quering power was felt from - the Umzimvubu, or St. 
John's, on the south-west, to Inhambane on the north- 
east, and from the sea coast inland across at least half 
ihe continent of Africa. 

It was while his army was away, ^n a distant expe- 
dition to the north-east, that Chaka^ who remained at 
home, was assassinated at his great kraal Tukusa, on the 
Umvoti, about the 23d of September, 1828. Among the 
conspirators wasliis own brother I>ingane. But of this 
event, as also of Dingane and his brother Umpande, and 
the more recent most prominent political movements of 
the Zulu nation ; to say nothing of their social state and 
moral character, as much of an outlibe as can be given 
in the present work, may be fonnd ih the Appendix. 



Sect. 2. 



PHILOLOGrCAL REMARKS RESPECTING THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE AMAZULU AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 

The Zulu language is spoken not only by the native 
inhabitants of Natal, who ari supposed to amount to 
a hundred and thirty or forty thousand, but also by the 
entire nation of the Amazulu, and some of their tribu- 
taries, to the North and East of the Tugela river, the 
north-eastern boundary of the Colony. To be sure, there 
are many slight dialectic and tribal modifications of 
this language. Nor is this strange, when we consider 
that the Zulu nation, as it now exists, and has existed 
for the last thirty-five or forty years, is made up of several 
smaller tribes, which were conquered and consolidated 
in the days of Ghaka. It is evident, however, that the 
language of all these tribes, or clans, was substantially 
one, even before the days of Chaka ; as it is also evident 
that, since that time, there has been a steady refin- 
ing elevatmg process, the language of the conquered 
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being gradually fashioned to the higher standard and 
more fixed character of their superiors. Nor can we 
believe that any of the African languages or dialects 
come to us, at the present time, in a state of greater 
original purity than the IsizuUi. 

If we look at the history of nations and languages, 
we shall find, generally, that those have been most 
affected and modified in character, which have come 
most into connection and collision with other nations 
and languages ; and, so again, that those which have 
retained their original character longest and least af- 
fected, are such as have been most isolated from nations 
and languages of a different character. 

Again, nations and languitgeB have generally gone in 
waves one after another over the different parts of (he 
earth, the foremost wave being the last to feel the in- 
fluence of those which follow. And we have examples of 
nations and languages, retiring into some nook, or lodg- 
ing under the lee, as it were, and there retaining their 
original character to a wondeiful extent, for ages ; while 
their more exposed neighbors have, in the mean time, 
undergone most rapid and wonderful changes. 

Now, there is reason to believe that this general and 
very natural law has held in respect to the nations and 
languages of this continent ; and that there is no part of 
South Africa, where foreign influence h&s come in later, 
or been felt less, than in case of the language and tribes 
of which we speak, particularly the Zulu. All these 
nations have evidently come in, centuries since, wave 
after wave, from the north, and passed along, from age to 
age, to the south, each crowding and crowded on, until 
the foremost reached the southern limits of the continent. 
At the same time, also, the interior tribes have generally 
turned outward, towards the sea, in their progress. Facts 
might be given in detail, showing this to have been clearly 
the case in this part of Africa, and also in some other 
parts of the continent. 

At the southern extremity, however, the foremost 
wave, of the Zulu class, met others, of a different 
character. Thus, the Kafirs or Amakosa came in 
contact with the Hottentots, and afterwards with the 
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Dutch and English, all using languages totally different 
from that class to which the Zulu belongs ; while the 
Arabic and other tongues have had their modifying in- 
fluences upon the languages of the same class, further 
to the north. In a word, all historical analogy and facts 
go to indicate that, in this part of Africa, we may properly 
suppose the original characteristics of that great family 
of languages, to which the Zulu, Sechuana, Kafir, and 
other sisters belong, have been preserved most perfect. 

This view of the subject invests the study of the Isi- 
zulu with peculiar interest, and makes a knowledge of 
it highly subservient to a right understanding of some of 
the apparently anomalous forms and principles of kindred 
dialects. Nor is it less true that a careful study of these 
kindred dialects will greatly facilitate the progress of 
the scholar who aims at a perfect knowledge of the 
Isizulu. ^* With such endless connections, does each 
language run into and out of others, before, around, and 
behind it, that no one can be studied with any adequacy 
by itself alone." 

But upon this subject, — the rank, relations, and cor- 
respondences of the isizulu and other African languages, 
especially those which prevail in the southern half of 
the continent, — we cannot enter at present, much l^ss in 
this connection. A thorough, complete discussion would 
require more time and room than we can now command ; 
and we are happy to believe that the able and learned 
philologist Dr. W. H. J. Bleek, with the best of means 
within his reach, having free access to Sir George 
Grev's most extensive, admirable library of African 
books, is prosecuting this branch of study with all that 
enthusiasm which the subject is fi^ed to inspire in the 
true lover of linguistic and ethnographical science. 
What another has said of all languages — of philology 
in general— is especially true of those tongues of which 
we now speak: — ^^ There is no more inviting field of 
research, now open before an earnest, deep-searching 
mind. Here is a land abounding in mines of gold and 
precious stones. Labor is sure of its reward, imd glit- 
tering prizes on every side await discovery.'' 

Those who are not well su|>plied with the most recent 
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philological works, and yet may be interested in knowing 
the opinion of the ablest writers of the present day, in 
respect to the place which the Isizulu and its nearest 
cognates hold, in the great family of language, will be 
glad to see a critical note ^^ On the Original Lan- 
guage," by Professor Gibbs; in which he says : — 

" Those who hold to the unity of the human race hold of course to an 
original language. Those who hold to an original language naturally 
wiSk to show how and in what order the different fiiniilies of languages 
have separated themselves from the main stock. 

'* Chevalier Bunsen and Max Muller have been laboring on this sub- 
ject with ^reat assiduity, and think to have arrived at important results. 

''The mleresting problem before them is this, to ptace the various 
families of langttages in the line €f successive development, 

'' The earliest type of language is supposed to have been mono- 
syllabic. Many substantial reasons might be given in favor of this 
supposition. 

'* The Chinese and other monosyllabic languages of Asia went off 
from the main stock, while it v^as yet in a rude or inorganic state. 
These languages have been called /amtii/ languages. Some cause, to us 
unknown, seems to have stereotyped these languages in this early stage 
of their existence, and to have prevented their further development. 

''At a subsequent period, when the main stock had assumed some- 
what OF AN ORGANIC CHARACTER, THE TaRTAR OR TuRANIAN LANGUAGES 

DETACHED THEMSELVES ON ONE SIDE, and Hamitism, or the language 
of Egypt, on the other; the former with a slight tincture op 
Irani ANisM, or tendency to the Indo-European character, and the 
latter with a tincture of Shemitism. These languages are called nomad 
languages as having advanced further than the family languages. 

" At a still later period the Shemitic and Iranian or Indo-European 
languages developed themselves in opposite directions. These are called 
pohtical or stale languages, as exhibiting the highest degree of refine- 
ment. But although thus contrasted, they exhibit, when viewed from a 
more distant stand-point, many undoubted resemblances. 

"To complete this view, the languages of America and Oceanicaare 
thought to be connected with the Turanian; and the African are united 
conjecturally with the Hamitic or Coptic, and perhaps, far southward, 
WITH the Turanian. 

" This theory only settles the order of development. It determines 
nothing as to the time which is requisite.^ 

As bearing upon the sanoe subject, and in further 
illustration of it, I will give a few jottings and extracts 
which I made, a few years since, from a fresh and able 
discussion of the subject, in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal. Not having the work now before me, I can 
only give an abstract of what was said on this point, 
*— the notes which I made, at the time, for my own 
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pleasure ; — according to which, the able writer very 
justly says, in substance : — 

The recent researches of those who have made themselves best ac- 
quainted wkh the languages of Soathem Africa, have entirely destroyed 
all previous unfounded notions respecting the prevalence of a vast num- 
ber of rude and poor tongues among them. Excepting the Hottentots 
and Bushmen, it appears that the nations peopling all (hat vast region 
of Africa which lies south of the equator, may be glottologically con- 
sidered as forming but a single family — the Kafir tongue of the South 
having close relations of affinity both with the Congo dialects which it 
joins on the West, and with the Galla language, which stretches down 
to meet it along the Eastern coast. Now, these languages are stated by 
Chevalier Bunsen to retain vestiges of primitive relationship with the 
great tripartite stock whence originated the Japetic, Semitic, and 
Chamitic (or Egyptian) tongues. But they evince a much higher de- 
velopmefU than the last of these, and this development is rather in 
THE Japetic than in the Semitic direction. According to Bunsen again, 
the ancient Egyptian language presents indications of a historical con- 
nection with both the Semitic and Japetic groups, and must, therefore, 
have been of Asiatic origin, its divergence having taken place before 
the two groups were isolated from each other. The Egyptian is much 
less flexible and full grown than either the Semitic or Sanscrit. It was 
a form of speech only just emerging from the monosyllabic state and the 
absolute isolation of words; and it expressed very clumsily and incom- 
pletely, by mere agglomeration, that to which the Semitic and Japetic 
tongues could give much more distinct utterance by the system of in- 
flections. The Egyptian mind, mummified like the Chinese, was not 
fitted to carry forward this development, and the original language gave 
way, therefore, before the intrusion of foreign elements. Whether these 
South Jifrican langvutges have passed through the form which has re- 
mained stationary in tne Egyptian, or whether they were derived from 
that still earlier Asiatic formation in which the Egyptian itself originated, 
is a question which, there is hope, that the combined study of the 
languages of Egypt and of Southern and Central Africa, will soon 
answer. 



Sect. 3. 



ON THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE ORTHO- 
GRAPHICAL SYSTEM EMPLOYED IN THE PRESENT 

WORK. 

The author had designed to dispose of this part of 
the Grammar, with a single page or two of remarks oiv 
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the origin and introduction of the alphabet and ortho- 
graphical systenii of which use is made in the Zulu 
portion of the present work. But certain circumstances, 
recent, peculiar^ unexpected, — of which, however, a 
notice, much more a particular narration, may be 
omitted, — have induced me to go more thoroughly into 
the subject. 

Some of the more important initial steps, taken by 
the American Zulu Mission, in respect to the ortho- 
graphy of this language, were laid before the public, 
some five or six years ago, in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society j third volume, second num- 
ber, from which the following extract is made : — 

*' The American Mission at Natal issued a circular address, more 
than a year since, to the missionaries and friends of education in 
Africa, urging the importance of an attempt to secure a uniform ortho- 
graphy for all cognate African languages, and proposed a plan by 
which it might be efiected. •#«»*# 

" The Mission had Mi for some time, that the orthography used for 
the Zulu language was not fully adequate to its wants. Accordingly, 
in May, 1849, a committee of three was appointed to consult, in respect 
to it, with other Societies in this Colony, and report to the Mission such 
suggestions and alterations al might seem to them important. In Sep- 
tember, the committee reported, and recommended, among other things, 
four new characters or signs. The report was adopted, and the com- 
mittee were instructed to procure the proposed new characters. 

" About this time, however, or a little after, several articles appeared 
in different places and periodicals, going to show a closi; relation be- 
tween many of the languages of Southern Africa. And it also soon 
appeared, that several of the Missionary Societies in different parts of 
Africa, in reducing cognate dialects to writing, were introducing new 
and peculiar characters or symbols, for the representation of certain 
sounds which had no existence in languages already known and written ; 
and that some others, who had as yet made no such change by, the 
introduction of new characters, were feeling the necessity for something 
of the kind. Among the Societies which have already made use of 
several new characters in writing some of the Africitn tongues, may be 
named the Norwegian at Natal, the English Church Missionary Society 
on the East Coast, and the American Board at the Gabun on the West 
Coast. And in a recently published Kafir Grammar by the Wesleyans 
in Kafirland^ it is said that 'the combinations iahy hiy kl^ and dU would 
have been better represented by single characters.' * A separate 
character, also, either for the guttural sounds, or for the foreign sound 
(of r), would certeinly be an improvement, and to the natives especially, 
a matter of convenience.' " 

In view of some of these facts, the subject qf a general 
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uniformity in orthography was discussed at a meeting of 
the American Mission in Natal, in December, l^r9, 
and a committee appointed to prepare and issue a cir- 
cular address to friends of missions and of learning in 
Africa, as above stated. 

The object of this committee was ^* to confer '' with 
all the missionary societies in Southern Africa, and 
also with a general committee in Christian lands, — of 
which Dr. Adamson and Professors Gibbs and Salisbury 
were proposed to be members, (together '' with others, 
should it be thought expedient to enlarge the number " 
of said committee,) — ** in respect to the orthography of 
the African dialects." And the object of the circular 
was *^ to recommend a uniform orthography for all the 
cognate dialects of Africa, and to propose some plan by 
which it might be secured." 

** Not long after the issue of the circular (March 
1850), a little tract of half a dozen pages, prepared by 
Henry Venn, Church Missionary House (England), 
October, 1848, and containing ^ Rules for reducing un- 
written languages to alphabetical writing in Roman 
characters,' was named, and afterwards forwarded to 
some of our number, by the kindness of Rev. J. J. 
Freeman, Cor. Sec. of the Lond. Miss. Socioty." And 
in due time, in accordance with a provision in the ^* cir- 
cular" already noticed, *Uo enlarge the number" of 
the general committee, and at the suggestion of some 
of the members whom we had already named, as noticed 
above, the Rev. Henry Venn of London, Dr. Grand- 
pierre of Paris, Professor Holmboe of Christiania, and 
Professor Pott of Halle were invited to act as members 
of the general committee, with Dr. Adamson and Pro- 
fessors Gibbs and Salisbury. 

It is supposed that the invitation to Professor Pott 
never reached him. All the other six took a most praise- 
worthy interest and active part in trying to advance the 
movement, and provide a standard alphabet especially 
suited to all the languages of Africa. Dr. Adamson 
procured a republication of our ^rcircular" in one of 
the Cape papers ; and in the same journal, the Observer, 
he furnished, also, something more lh;iii ^owt c^>\vsvvcdi ^S. 
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valaable remarks and suggestions, all designed and ad- 
mirably fitted to promote the enterprise. Professors 
Gibbs and Salisbury, conductors of the American 
Oriented Journal^ were at the trouble and expense of 
getting type for many new characters to print an essay, 
sent by us, on the phonology and orthography of the 
Zulu language ; and to this they were kind enough to 
append several pages of valuable criticism, remarks, and 
suggestions. Dr. Grandpierre gave a ready response 
to the request that he be placed on the general com- 
mittee, professing to ^'take a great interest in the 
object," and making a generous offer of his ^^ services '' 
to promote it. Professor Holmboe sent to the American 
Oriental Society a very valuable paper, entitled *' Ideas 
respecting an Alphabet suited to the Languages of 
Southern Africa," — the substance of which was pub- 
lished in the Journal of that Society, Vol. v.. No. ii. 
We know not for how long a time the ^' comprehensive 
mind " of the Rev. H. Venn may have been occupied 
with the subject under consideration, previous to \S4R ; 
but all who have seen the *^ Rules " which he issued 
at that time, and who know anything of his subsequent 
labors to provide an alphabet which should be suited to 
the African languages, and worthy to be looked upon 
as a general standard, will love to hold him in honor, 
and give willing testimony to his assiduity and good 
judgment. 

We are now prepared for an introduction, both to the 
<' Standard Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages 
and foreign graphic systems to a uniform orthography 
in European letters," and to its distinguished author, 
^'Dr. R. Lepsius, Professor at the University, and 
Member of the Royal Academy, Berlin." And how 
can this be had in any way so well as in the language of 
an extract from the notice which the Hon. Sec. H. 
Venn and other officers of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety have prefixed to '^ this unpretending but admirable 
Essay of a distinguished German scholar?" 

** The need of a fixed system of orthography," says the honorable 
secretary, " induced several of the missionary societies of London, a 
fewyears ago, to agree upon * rules of reducing unwritten languages 
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(o alphabetical writing in Roman characters.' These rales, though im- 
perfect, have been already upphed with success io several African 
languases. The societies were assisted in this work by the late Pro- 
fessor Lee of Cambridge, by Mr. Norris of London, and by Professor 
Lepsiufl of Berlin ; but feeling it to be necessary for the establishment 
of any standard system, that an alphabet should be presented in a more 
complete form, and that the scientific principles should be explained 
upon which it was constructed, Professor Lepsius, at their request, 
kindly undertook this work, and has furni^ed the following admirable 
treatise, which will prove, it is hoped, an invaluable help to mis- 
sionaries." 

The learned Professor, Dr. Lepsius, begins with 
saying that ^^the endeavor to establish a uniform or- 
thography for writing foreign languages in European' 
characters has both a scientific and a practical aim." 
Passing his brief but interesting discussion of the former, 
we would ask^ — Who, that has had any considerable ex- 
perience and observation as a pioneer laborer on mission 
ground, is not prepared to attest the truthfulness and 
importance of the following remarks? — which he makes 
in treating of his pra>clicat aim^ — 

*' It was natural that the European system of writing should be used 
for all those languages which had no system of their own. But here the 
same question arose as in linguistic science. Which orthography ought 
to be used ? Was it advisable -to force upon those nations to which the 
Bible was to be presented as their first reading-book, the English ortho- 
graphy, which is complicated, irregvlar, and singular even in Europe ? 
Was it suitable that those nations sliould be compelled to learn to read 
and write for all future time after this fashion? And according to what 
principles should those sounds be expressed which wre neither found -in 
the English alphabet nor in any otKer European system ? 

" As, in these respects, there was no general law or authority, every 
missionary who had sach a translation to prepare struck out a way for 
himself, and sought, according to his own fancy, or from a very confined 
view of the case, to solve the difficiilty. If we examine the long cata- 
logue of Bibles printed in Latin characters we shall find the most rauhi- 
fimous systems of betters employed, often in cosnate languages, and 
even in one and the same language. Sometimes diflicult and unintelli- 
gible groupings of consonants are employed as representations of simple 
sounds; at other times a multitude of new and unexplained diacritical 
si^s are employed ; and often a refuge has been sought in the complete 
rejection of all diacritical marks, and thus the correct expression of the 
language has been sacrificed. Hie great and increasing confusion re- 
sulting from this arbitrary mode of proceeding must be apparent." 

But we by no means propose to follow tttis diacdmin- 
ating and learned writer through the whole Essay . W^ 
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must content ourselves with remarking that, ader a brief 
historical sketch of what science and missions have done 
to solve thequestion, — Which European orthography is to 
be adopted? Which alphabetic system best harmonizes 
the different European orthographies, and allows most 
easily of the application of diacritical signs to represent 
sounds not contained in the languages of Europe? — we 
are made briefly acquainted with the manner in which 
the Standard Alphabet was developed and propounded : — 

" In the Autumn of 1852, the author of the present paper," says 
Dr. Lepsius, '* being in London, had the opportunity of discussing this 
subject (which had occupied his mind for several years) with some of 
Hhe most influential members of Missionary Committees : and he was 
invited by the Rev. H. Venn to furnish him with a development of his 
alphabet, which appeared suitable for general adoption and conformable 
on the whole to the *' Rules," Mr. Venn proposed to transmit such 
an explanation of the alphabet to the missionaries. Prevented, at that 
time, from complying with this wish, he simply communicated a tableau 
of the alphabet, which was inserted by Mr. Venn in a second edition 
of the << Rfde» " in 1853. 

" Soon afterwards the author was again induced to direct his special 
attention to this subject, by a visit of the Rev. S. W, Koelle, in con- 
sequence of which he determined to bring forward his own long pre- 
pared project, afler discussing it minutely with this gentleman, whose 
valuable contributions to African philology have been already mentioned. 
It was now judged proper to publish the proposed alphabet, which had 
hitherto only been communicated privately to several of the most dis- 
tinguished linguistic scholars. 

" The author therefore resolved to explain the orinciples of his plan in 
an essay to be read in a general sitting of the Jicad^my ^f Berhn^ and 
to propose at the same time that the Academy should examine the 
alphabet in question, and, if approved, have types cut and cast for 
printing it. This proposal was laid before the historico-philological 
class, and a committee appointed, composed of Professors Bopja^ Jacob 
Grimm, Pertz, Gerhard, Buschmann, with the assistance of Professor 
J. Mulkr from the physical class. This committee approved the plan, 
with the exception of one member, who denied in general the usefulness 
of all such endeavors; and on the 2dd of January the Class ordered 
the cutting and casting of the proposed types, which have consequently 
been used in the present pages. 

'* About the same time, the interest on the subject having greatly in- 
creased, chiefly from the progress of missions, a new step was taken 
in London for the furtherance of the object in view. Chevalier Bunsen, 
whose reputation as a statesman, a scholar, and a friend of every im- 
portant Christian movement is universally acknowledged, called a 
meeting of distinguished men, more or less interested in the question, 
among whom we may name, Professors Wilson, Mulkr, Owen, Dieirich, 
Sir C. Trevelyan, Sir John Herschel, Hon. Mr. Stanley, Messrs. Morris, 
Pertz, from Berlin, Messrs. Babbage, Wheaistone, and CuU; the Rev. 
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Messrs. Venn, Chapviuin, and Koelk^ fuod Mr. Crraham, of the Church 
Missionary Society, — the Rev. Mr. ^thur, of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society,— the Rev. Mr. Trestrail and Mr. UnderkUl of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. The author also had the honor of being invited to 
this meeting, and was happy to be present at the three last conferences. * 
These were occupied principally with the physiological basis, which 
was generally acknowledged to be necessary; and was adopted without 
much dissent by the assembly." 

With regard to the written expression or graphic 
system to be employed, three dinerent systems were 
discussed. The first, having no physiological basis, and 
being imperfect in its details, was rejected. The second, 
which proposed to indicate variations from European 
sounds by Italics, was found objectionable in several 
respects, especially in its inapplicability to manuscript, 
in consequence of which it could be of no use to mis- 
sionaries, was also rejected. '* The third system was 
that of Dr. Lepsius ; and, so far as his modesty permits 
us to judge," says the Bibliotheca Sacra^ ^* it appears 
to have met with almost universal favor. The result 
was its definitive adoption by Mr. Venn, in behalf of 
the Church Missionary Society, and the publication, at 
his request, of the present work — [the Standard^ &c.] 
At the same time, duplicate sets of types were ordered 
by that Society from Berlin. The concluding remarks 
of this portion of the work,'' continues the same reviewer 
in the JSMiotheca Sacra^ ^'are so appropriate, and so 
full of the modesty of true science, that we cannot fwbear 
quoting them":^^ 

*' It is hoped," as Professor Leptius remarks, " that this determina*' 
tion (of the Church Missionary Society) may be favorably regarded 
by aU other missiooary societies. We do not expect that everybody 
should agree about tdl the details of this alphabet; but it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that it will be considered as a Blandard, and as 
affording a common basis by which other alphabets may be brought into 
the greatest possible agreement. Different languages may reouire 
difierent modifications. Few, if any languages will require alt the 
diacritical signs which must appear in the complete alphabet; while 
some languages may require marks of distinction peculiar to themselves. 
It is therefore necessary that the system should be elastic enough to 
admit of such reduction and enlargement without alteration in its essen- 
tial principles. Cases may even arise in which material deviations 
from the proposed alphabet may appear unavoidable, and be advocated, 
on sufficient grounds, by scholars engaged in such researches. In all 
audi cases, k is hoped that the Committees of Societies will require the 
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reasons of such deyiations to be laid before them and discussed, before 
the deviations are introduced into books printed by their authority. 
This principle is most important for the furtherance of the object in 
view, and was repeatedly insisted upon by Mr. Venn." 

# 

The able reviewer of Dr. Lepsius, from whom we 
have already quoted, concludes his paper with a remark 
and a hope well worth the consideration of every true 
friend of education and of Christian missions, especially 
among the heathen of Africa. He says :— 

"The writer of this aiticle was present at a meeting of French 
pastors and friends of missions, convoked last summer in Paris, at the 
house of M. Grandpierre (so well known and so highly respected among 
us), for the purpose of hearing from Dr. Lepsius, in person, a general 
account of his system. After an interesting exposition, followed by 
some discussion, in which the distinguished pastor Monod took a pro- 
minent part, it was unanimously resolved to bring the * ' universal alpha- 
bet" under the immediate consideration of the French Evangelical 
missionaries, with a view to its general adoption by them. We are 
iiappytto learn that similar steps have been taken by missionary societies 
i'm Germany, Switzerland, and, we believe, in other countries. The 
adhesion of the London Church Missionary Society has already been 
iootieed. But until the other great societies of England and America 
follow this example, the work is not half done. And we cannot doubt 
that, in a question so important to the present and future venerations of 
a multitude of people, nations, and tongues, all petty jealousies, all 
personal and national predflections, will be l%id aside; and we ventune 
to hope that this alphabet, the fruit of such lengthened labors and such 
extensive researches, may be enabled to effect all the benefit desired 
and intended by its philanthropic author." — Bib, 8a., Oct. 1856, p. 697. 

The opinion of the above reviewer as to the intrinsic 
merits of the Standard^ is found in another part of his 
paper, where he says : — ^^ This unpretending but ad- 
mirable essay of a distinguished German scholar, is the 
latest, and, we think, incomparably the most successful 
attempt to construct a universal alphabet — so long the 
desideratum of linguistic science and a practical want 
of civilized life. What student of language, geography, 
or history ; nay, what intelligent traveler, or even reader 
of newspapers, has not longed for some more accurate 
and trustworthy medium of names and sounds than that 
Roman alphabet on which the nations of Europe have 
wrung such various and innumerable changes? * * 
As the world advances and nations approximate, the 
confusion of our alphabets becomes worse confounded. 
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* * And how long may some reader of future history 
blunder in the dark before ascertaining that Owhyhee 
and Hawaii are identical, and that the Otaheite of 
Captain Cook is no other than the Taiti of the piratical 
French invader ! We need not multiply illustrations of 
the obvious fact that such a state of things is a serious 
inconvenience, not to say a disgrace to modem literature 
and science. The great and increasing importance of 
international intercourse, the consequent study of lan- 
guages, of their etymology, their multiplied ramifications 
and connections, the valuable results already obtained, 
call for every possible aid that can be rendered. And 
at the head of these may safely be placed the preparation 
of an alphabet so comprehensive as to include the sounds 
of every known language and dialect, so simple as to be 
easily applied to them all, and so elastic as to admit of 
expansion in case of future need." — Bibliotheca Sacra. 
The Church Missionary Society, in its prefatory 
notice of the Standard, from which we have already 
made an extract, among all its valuable remarks, in the 
estimation of the writer, has made none more truthful 
and important than the following : — 

'' The object of this treatise (the Standard) concerns not only mis- 
sionaries, but also the interests of the nations whose language is to be 
reduced to writing. It is most desirable that a nation should be furnished 
with an alphabet combining simplicity and precision to the utmost de- 
gree in which they are attainable. The art of reading wQl be thus 
greatly facilitated, and the natives will themselves teach one another to 
read and write without the perpetual aidof European teachers. « « * 

" In respect of Africa it is especially important to take every step 
which may facilitate the mutual instruction, and supersede the labors of ^ 
European teachers. In this way only can we hope for the evangeliza- 
tion of this vast continent. 

'* It is a matter of much satisfaction, that in this, as in other instances, 
science lends its aid to the Christian zeal of missionaries for communi- 
cating to mankind the highest benefits; and the work is commended 
under this aspect to the blessing of Almighty God for the furtherance of 
the Kingdom of Christ among the nations of the earth.*' 

(Signed) H. Venn, B.D., Hon. Sec. 

J. Chapman, M.A., Sec., Late Missionary in 

South India^ and Principal of the Syrian Church 
College, Travancore. > Missionary 

H. Straith, Hon. Lay Sec. [Society. 

C. Graham, Lay Sec, Late Persian Inter- 
preter to the Commander-in-Chief in ladi«.. . 
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The respective opinions and recommendations of 
several other of the largest missionary corporations in 
the world, are briefly expressed and presented in the 
following extracts : — 

"Having been concerned in the preparation of the Rules, &c., re- 
ferred to above, which have been successfully employed in onr West 
African languages — where the want of a uniform system was especially 
felt, — ^we express our cordial approval of this treatise, in which Pro- 
fessor Lepsius clearly explains the scientific principles upon which a 
standard alphabet must be constructed, and renders it, in its complete 
form, capable of the most extensive application." 

(Signed) John Bbbcham, D.D., Sec. ^ Wesleyan 

Elijah Hoolb, Sec, > Missionary 

Formerly Missionary in South India. ) Society. 

The following is an ^* extract from a letter to the 
author" of the Standard^ dated Paris, June 7th, 
1855:— 

'* I have the pleasure of informing you that the committee of the 
(Evangelical) Missionary Society, in its yesterday's session, decided 
to send the ** Standard Mphabei " to our missionaries in South Africa, 
and to recommend to their most serious attention the system which is 
proposed for arriving at a uniform mode of writing those foreign 
languages which have not as yet a literature. 

*' It moreover earnestly desires that the missionaries of our Society , 
having studied this system, may make an application of it to the 
Sechuana language. 

'* For this purpose our Committee will need twenty copies of the 
English translation of the Standard Mphabet, in order to send them to 
South Africa." 

In the name of the Committee : 

(Signed) Grandpikrre, Director. 

From the London Missionary Society we have the 
following : — 

''The importance of the object proposed by Dr. Lepsius will be 
deeply felt by every individual conversant in any degree with the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in the formation of a language previously 
unwritten, and with the want of harmony which has hitherto been found 
in such attempts. I cannot therefore but rejoice in the result of Dr. 
L.'s close and profound attention to this subject, as exhibited in his 
pamphlet, and I most earnestly hope that it may greatly tend hereafler 
to secure substantial agreement, and, if possible, un^ormiiy in the prac- 
tice of Christian missionaries who are laboring to give the Word of 
God to tribes and nations among whom the symbols of thought have 
been previously unknown." 

(Signed) Arthur Tidman, 

Foreign Secretary L. M S. 
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The Secretary in England to the Moravian Missions 
says : — 

** I beg to give my cordial assent to the general principles which Pro- 
fessor Lepsius has so ably sketched in his Treatise. That the adoption 
of his system, however modified in some of its details, will be of the 
greatest service to missionaries in every part of the world, and espe- 
cially to English missionaries, can hardly admit of a doubt. Had such 
a system been originally applied to the languages of the Greenlanders 
and Esquimaux, and to those of the Indian tribes of North and South 
America, much uncertainty and difficulty would have been avoided.'* 
(Signed) P. La Trobe, Sec, &c. 



' ' The Committee of the Missionary Society of the Rhine declares 
hereby its assent to the principles of orthography laid down by Profes- 
sor Lepsius in his treatise on the Standard Alphabet, and will give 
directions accordingly to its missionaries for their linguistic labors." 
(Signed) For the Committee: IifSPECTOR Wallmann. 



** The undersigned, besides acknowledging the care and completeness 
of the views, upon which this Standard alphabet is founded, cannot but 
earnestly desire for the sake of harmonious co-operation, that uniformity 
may be attained at least in this part of the missionary field, and there- 
fore begs to give it his cordial assent." 

(Signed) Dr. Chr. G. Barth, 

Director of the Calw. Publishing Union. 



'* The Committee of the Evangelical Missionary Society (at Basle), 
acknowledging the great importance of uniform principles in fixing the 
alphabet of previously unwritten languages, particularly among the 
African races, has resolved to adopt the system of orthography proposed 
by Professor Dr. Lepsius of Berlin, and to recommend it to the mis- 
sionaries employed by this Society for gradual introduction." 

(Signed) For the Committee : Josenhans, Inspector. 



** The Secretaries of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions have examined Dr. Lepsius's ' Standard Alphabet for 
reducing unwritten languages and foreign graphic systems to a uniform 
orthography in European letters,' and regard it as an advance upon the 
practice of missionaries of this Board heretofore in reducing languages 
to writing; and we will gladly do what we can to secure its general 
adoption." 

(Signed) R. Anderson, ^ 

S. B. Treat, > Secretaries. 

S. L.'POMROY, ) 

The actual introduction of a measure like this to any 

5 
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general extent^ dmong the numerous and widely separated 
missionary organizations which encircle the globe, must 
be, of course, gradual, as well as free, and without pre- 
vious compact. Yet, considering all the circumstances 
and difficulties in the case, the system has evidently re- 
commended itself, and been already actually introduced, 
to a much greater extent than its most sanguine friends 
could have expected in so short a time. In this distant 
part of the world, we do not get the news till long after 
the events have transpired. And yet, it has already come 
to our knowledge that a fair beginning has been made 
towards a general adoption of the Standard* Indeed, 
the work was half accomplished when the system gained 
the approval and recommendation of the great leading 
missionary bodies to which we have already referred. 
Among the African languages, some half a dozen are 
mentioned in the Appendix to the Standard as already 
written in this way. 

I have before me '^ Vocabularies of the Mozambique 
Dialects/' as drawn up by Dr. Bleek, who, in his In- 
troduction, says, ^^ The orthography employed in the 
Vocabularies has been modified from the system of 
Lepsius, to suit the exigencies of English typography." 
Hence the vowels are often accompanied by the use of 
some diacritical mark, of which there are five varieties, 
to denote the exact character of the sound specified. 
And among the consonants, the letter $ with a dot under 
it represents the sound of English sh and German sch^ 
which Lepsius denotes by the use of s. ^^ Such com- 
pound sounds as English ch in cheese, and j in Join, are 
dissolved in their elements, and, therefore, expressed " 
respectively by the use of t and d with dotted Sj — which 
sounds are denoted by Lepsius, as in the present work, 
by ts and dz. And the ng, of English ''singing," is 
given by the tilde over n, which Lepsius denotes by n. 



* Since writing the above, I see it stated in the MUaionary Herald 
for January, in a letter from one of the Missionaries of the American 
Board, that : — " In accord&nce with the vote of the Micronesia Mission, 
we [the missionaries on those islands] employ ' Lepsius's Standard AU 
phabtt: '» 
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The writer has also before him a ^^ Grammar of the 
Bomu Language," prepared by the Rev. S. W. Koelle, 
author also of other African works, as Bomu Literature^ 
S Orammar of the Vet, and the Polyglotta Africanaj 
most able plilological productions, which, if I mistake 
not, the public journals spoke of, not long since, as 
having taken the annual prize founded by Yolney in the 
French Academy, — in which Bomu Grammar the 
author says of its orthogra{>hy, that it *^ follows the 
system proposed by Professor Lepsius of Berlin, which 
we found best adapted to the wants of missionaries and 
linguists who have to reduce unwritten languages, be- 
cause it is based on sound physiological and phonetic 
principles, consistent in the selection of the signs it 
contains, and easily admits of an addition of new signs 
where occasion may require them." 

In his correspondence with the Committee of the South 
African Auxiliary BiMe Society, some two years since, 
the Rev. J. W. Appleyard, author of " Kafir Grammar," 
&c., speaks of Professor Lepsius^s Essay as an ^^ ad- 
mirable pamphlet on a standard alphabet;" and goes on 
to "propose" and " recommend ^^ some eight or ten 
" changes " in the orthography of tbe Kafir language, 
most of which are based upon Lepsius's system, and 
would serve to bring the orthography into general con- 
formity with the Standard. Thus, " in the t^aae of 
consonants," he would recommend that " r be used for 
its usual sound in the English;" that "^Hfae two guttural 
sounds, hitherto represented by r, be denoted by g 
and k respectively, with a point over them^" — which 
sounds are denoted by Lepsius, as in the present work, 
by X and :i ; that s " represent the simple sound of 5/1;" 
that "the compound sound tsh be represented by t in 
connection with the preceding character "=fs; " on the 
same principle j (for dzh) should he denoted by d in 
combination" with z=sdz:; that the present AZ be denoted 
by 1 ; that kl and dhl be represented respectively by 
kl and dl ; and that m and n with a horizontal line over 
them, be used wherever etymology requires them to be 
doubled. 

In another work now before the writer^ — <^ A <jirammw 
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and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-Hottentot Language, 
by Rev. Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary/' — the 
author, after mentioning two different systems that have 
been used heretofore in that field, says ; — 

'* It would, however, be better that both systems of orthography 
should give way to an approved universal Alphabet. The subject of a 
uniform orthography has recently engaged the close attention of eminent 
linguists and philologists in Europe ; and among others, Professor 
Lepsius, of the Berlin University, has proposed an Alphabet which has 
been very generally adopted or recommended by the great Protestant 
Missionary Societies of England, France, and Germany, and upon 
which several works on African languages have already been based. 
The Directors of the Rhenish Missionary Society, who are deeply in- 
terested in Namaqua missions, have relinquished the system of Knudsen 
and Wahlman, and have instructed their missionaries to adopt that of 
Lepsius. The able Professor, in framing his Alphabet, has found it 
necessary to invent new signs for the clicks, and by the aid of these all 
the elementary sounds of the Namaqua stand clearly represented. For 
the sake of uniformity, as well as on account of other advantages which 
Lepsius' system affords, it will be best to wave all objections and adopt 
it. In the mean time, however, as considerable delay has already re« 
tarded the publication of this small work, and as the requisite type tq 
carry out the system of Lepsius in its application to the Namaqua 
language is not at hand, it has been thought better to proceed with the 
undertaking at once, and, if it be deemed advisable, to issue another 
edition in the orthography of the Standard Alphabet, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit. The transposition will be merely a mechanical 
process." 

At a meeting of our Mission in the early part of last 
year, it was resolved — *'That we adopt the Alphabet 
proposed by Lepsius so far as it is adapted to our wants 
in printing the Zulu language;" and a committee of 
three was appointed *Mo see the intention of the above 
resolution realized ;'" — whose first business was to decide 
upon the number of new signs required by the Isizulu, 
and to take measures for obtaining the requisite type. 
On account of the distance at which one of the com- 
mittee resided from the other members) he requested 
them to meet and '' do the business of the committee" 
without him ; — which they did, and reported at the next 
annual meeting. The report, including orders for the 
type, was approved. The type, or rather a portion of 
it, came to hand; and the press was set to work in 
February, of the present year, printing, first, a sheet of 
elementary Lessons, then the Acts of the^ Apostles, 
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«ach according to the Standard Alphabet^ in the Zulu 
language ; after which, or towards the last of March, 
the present work was commenced. 

It was not to be expected that a new measure of this 
kind would satisfy the particular preference or prejudice 
of all parties, especially when it happens that some who 
think themselves most competent to make an alphabet, 
or to criticise one which has been made, are really ig- 
norant of the first great principles on which an alphabet 
should be constructed; and where, too, one persoi^ is 
often inclined to look only at one point, another at 
another, each with eyes so intent upon his own one point 
as to exclude a dozen others of equal or greater impor- 
tance. Nor is it any new thing for new things to be 
opposed. Even the greatest of improvements have often 
met, at first, with the greatest opposition, the fault being 
not in the improvement or change, but in the opponent's 
ignorance of its value, or in a lack of willingness to ac- 
commodate himself to it. In devising and adopting an 
alphabet, especially if anything Uke a general uniformity 
is to be attained, it is impossible to make each and 
every letter according to each and every man's notion 
of what would be best. One may think there should be 
a new basis for a given sound ; another, that an old 
letter should be used with a diacritical mark ; one thinks 
it better that a diacritical mark be separate from the body 
of the letter, another would have it attached ; one prefers 
that the mark be on this side, another prefers that it be 
on that ; one, that it be above, another, that it be below ; 
one, that it be crooked, and another, that it be straight. 
Who, that has ever had a little thought, or conversa- 
tion, or correspondence, on the subject of alphabets, 
needs to be told that differences of opinion, similar to 
the above, are not rare ; and that, if considerations of 
this kind can be urged as objections by one and another 
against the new alphabet, so they may be urged, also, 
against any and every alphabet that ever was, or ever 
could be devised? 

But, in respect to the Standard Mphabet of which 
we are speaking, . having been led by various circum- 
stances to give the subject of alphabets and orthography 
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some attention, during the past ten or twelve years, and 
having been constantly engaged, now some eight months, 
in preparing manuscript, and correcting proofs, reading 
and teaching, in the Zulu language as written and 
printed according to Dr. Lepsius's Standard Alphabet^ 
I do not hesitate to signify my hearty approval of 
that alphabet ; and say that, so far as my study, ex- 
perience, and observation extend, I find both its general 
principles and its graphic system, its basis and expres- 
sion, admirably suited to the Isizulu. Among my 
reasons for liking this new alphabet, and for adhering to 
it, (that is, so long, and so far, of course, as I may have 
occasion to write the Isizulu,) are the following : — 

1. It gives us a simple sign for every single simple sound. 
This is one of the first conditions of a good alphabet. 
The correctness and importance of this rule, or principle, 
are too generally admitted, to require a word of support 
or explanation in this connection. Such^ an alphabet 
tends not only to simplify the labor of writing and print- 
ing, and facilitate the efforts of both teacher and pupil 
to instruct and learn; but it also promotes clearness 
and accuracy in the use of words, and in the pronuncia- 
of the language. But, in our old system of Zulu 
orthography, this first, best rule of a good alphabet was 
neglected or violated in no less than six or seven in- 
stances. It made use of the combination sh for the 
single simple sound of s ; the combination ng^ for n ; 
hi for ^Y; A/ for 1 ; used r for the English sound of that 
letter in words adopted from the English, and also to 
denote the Ztilu guttural x l gave us nothing for z ; and 
nothing for ^. Much writing, as well as teaching, in 
this language, has only served to confirm the author 
more and more in the truthfulness of the remarks which 
he made on this point, some seven or eight years ago : — 

A complete orthographical system must be neither defective, nor 
redundant. It should be abscdtitely invariable in its application ; and so 
coBiprehensii'te and flexible in its plan as to furnish a suitable repre- 
sentative for every sound in the language for which it is used. While 
we would be slow to multiply new symbols, especially such as have 
not been used in some manner, either in our own or other alphabets, 
we would by no means leave a single fundamental sound without 
its own specific and appropriate sign. It is an expensive economy 
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that would give two values to the same sign, to avoid the multiplication 
of signs. 

If the laudable desire for an alphabet of few letters leads us to refuse 
a distinctive symbol to every generic sound, we shall complicate instead 
of simplifying the system, retard instead of aiding the progress of the 
learner, and perplex the reader or writer instead of assisting him. Let 
each character have one and invariably the same value. And if a new 
sound is presented, for the certain and accurate representation of which 
the scheme of characters has made no provision, let another character 
be added to the scheme. But let not an cM character be forced to suit 
a new station, a place for which it was never intended and never fitted. 
Let not the uniformity and integrity of the whole system be impaired by 
once admitting the possibility of altering or deviating from the symboli- 
cal signification already assigned to each character in the scheme. — 
Journal American Oriental Society y Vol. iii., No. ii., p. 430. 

2. The new alphabet nemr employs one and the same 
sign for the eocpression of different sounds. This prin- 
ciple, that no sign express more than one sound, is an- 
other essential condition of a good orthographical system. 
This principle may be violated, and, in our old system 
of Zulu orthography, it really is violated, in two ways — 
by using one single sign to express two different sounds 
either in combination, or two sounds separate and ua- 
combined. The errors and defects of this kind, in our 
former system, amount to no less than four or five. 
Thus the one sign or monograph j was used to represent 
the compound sound represented in the new alphabet by 
d and z ; one and the same sign y was used to repre- 
sent the English sound of that letter, and also the sound 
of ^^=s, in combination with <, making ty for tsh or is ; 
the same sign or signs hi were used to represent two 
different sounds denoted in the new alphabet by Y and ^1 ; 
and, a^ain, the same letter r was used not only in its 
English value, but also to express the two different 
Zulu gutturals x and H. And yet, the truthfulness and 
value of the principle of which we speak, are too gen- 
erally acknowledged, to require any labored proof in this 
connection. Thus, as Dr. Lepsius says, Sir W. Jones 
lays it down as a first principle, that ** the orthography 
of a language should never use the same letter for dif- 
ferent sounds, nor different letters for the same sound." 
So Mr. Halhed — **the two greatest defects in the ortho- 
graphy of any language are the application of the same 
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letter to several diflerent soands, and of difTerent letter? 
to the same sound." So, on the other hand, or in respect 
to the other mode of applying this rule, as Professor 
Holmboe says, — '* It appears that those who have 
written on this subject are agreed that simple signs are 
to be made use of to express simple sounds ; and that 
accordingly the complex signs, which have been wont 
16 be used for this purpose, should be avoided." The 
use of jj as above noticed, to denote the compound 
sound of d and z, as Dr. Latham, Fowler, and others 
have remarked, is not only " inconvenient," but both 
** theoretically and historically incorrect." Practical 
illustrations of the evil, the doubt and ambiguity, con- 
sequent upon these defects, — the use of hi for both T 
and 1, and of r for both English r and Zulu x and ^ — 
might be multiplied from actual experience and obser- 
vation. An educated native sent me a valuable piece 
of Zulu composition, not long since, where, for the want 
of a proper orthography — a proper sign for every sound 
in the language, — it is impossible to say what is the 
author's real meaning in several sentences. And in 
taking notes of a native's speech or narrative, as well as 
in translating the Scriptures, it is somewhat annoying, 
to say the least, to be obliged, every now and then, to 
reject a good word for the want of a letter with which 
to denote a sound ; or to have a native ask why the 
missionaries don't make the alphabet equal to the ne- 
cessities of their language, and why we complain for the 
want of words, when we cannot write what few there 
are. Nor is it a very easy or satisfactory way to try 
and avoid a difficulty of this kind, by employing an addi- 
tional letter, or an ugly combination, and so write dhX 
for Y, or tsch for ts ; and then always have this awkward, 
cumbersome form d-h-ly &c., to go over with, instead 
of the simple T, in teaching the people to spell, read, 
and write. As the writer has said in another place : — 

That unseemly, and even erroneous, compounds are used for simple 
sounds in the orthography of the English and other languages, long 
since reduced to writing, whose orthography has been so much a matter 
of chance, in its origin and progress of development, and for so long a 
time stereotyped with all its anomalies, defects, and redundancies, seems 
not a sufficient reason for introducing and perpetuating the same in the 
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orthography of languages newly reduced to order and writing, es»e- 
cialJy if the orthography of the new language must of necessity differ, 
in some respects, from that of any old system which may be borrowed 
and made a basis. If the new language contains fundamental sounds 
which do not exist in the old, from whence we borrow our orthography, 
— and the Zulu and its cognates do contain such sounds, — then we must 
use either new characters, or old characters in a new sense, to repre- 
sent them; and in either case we alter the system to suit our purpose, 
which alterations are often as great as are required in the substitution of 
simple for compound characters. 

The use of neat, significant, simple characters instead of inappropriate, 
clumsy, if not ambiguous, compounds, is attended with a great practical 
advantage. It makes the labor of teaching and learning to read more 
simple and easy, and consequently saves the time and strength of the 
teacher and pupil, and secures to the people a better education ; for it 
must be remembered that the symbols used in compound characters are 
generally, to some extent at least, turned out of their proper place — 
their primary value is changed — an interpretation is put upon them in 
their combined state, somewhat different from what they have when 
used separately and alone. But the simple-minded native, unaccustomed 
to the more refined intellectual operations, is not prepared for such an 
analysis or synthesis of sounds and letters, as would enable him to 
gather the value of such compounds from any knowledge which he 
might have of their component parts. He must learn the character by 
rote as a compound, or rather as a simple, and yet without knowing that 
it is a compound used for a simple, 'or that the parts are not to have the 
same full independent values in these as in other cases. Hence the 
symbols become ambiguous, having in some cases a truly modified, if 
not really a two-fold value, and that without any sign of the modifica- 
tion; and all, while we profess to give each character one and only one 
sound. Such ambiguities, unsteadiness, and inconsistency in ortho* 
gniphy, are serious hindrances, among any people, to learning to read, 
but especially so to those whose dark, undisciplined minds are yet to 
receive almost the first ray of light, and the first rudiment of discipline. 
Many examples in illustration of these remarks might be given from 
our books, and our experience in teaching, but it is unnecessary. 

The uncouth and aiybiguous combinations, and other absurdities, 
which. have found a place in the orthography of the £nglish, and some 
other languages, and the great evils which result from them, may per- 
haps be tolerated for years to come, but* for reasons which can never be 
urged for our introducing and perpetuating them in the languages of 
Africa. These evils, and the complaints which are made with increasing 
earnestne^ against them, and th^ great labor and difficulty of getting 
rid of them, should afford us a sufficient warning never to incur the 
same, or to give our sanction to them, in devising an orthographical 
system for an unwritten language. — Journal Jbnerican Oriental Society, 
Vol. iii.. No. ii., pp. 434, 435. 

3. This new alphabet enables us to dispense tdth 
signs which have diverse valueis among different nations. 
As Dr. Lepsius says :—** Those European characters 

6 
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which have a different value in the principal European 
alphabets, are not to be admitted into a general alpha- 
bet." Hence c, chjj^ and x are excluded ; and as q is 
superfluous, having an equivalent in kWj that also is ex- 
cluded. But most of these, and other variable, am- 
biguous signs, form a part of our old Zulu system, as 
also a part of the system or systems which neighboring 
missionaries have adopted^ the evils of which are neither 
few nor small. It not only misleads and hinders the 
linguistic student, and obstructs the progress of com- 
parative philology in these and other languages ; but it 
throws obstacles in the way of both the practical mis- 
sionary and the native pupil. The remarks of Dr. 
Latham, in speaking of the singularity of the English 
alphabet, are equally true and applicable here, on the 
point before us : — 

'* The inconvenience of this is the necessity that it imposes upon us^ 
in studying foreign languages [and so with the missionary and native^ in 
reading his neighbor's books], of unlearning the sound which we give it 
in our own, and of learning the sound which it bears in the language 
studied. So it is (amongst many others) with the letter j. In English, 
this has the sound of dzh, in French of zh, and in German of y. From 
singularity in the use of letters arises inconvenience in the study of 
foreign tongues, [and in the reciprocal use and circulation of the good 
books of different societies among the natives of the same tribe and 
tongue]. In using j as dzh^ there is a second objection. It is not 
only inconvenient, but it is theoretically incorrect. The letter j was 
originally a modification of the vowel i. The Germans, who used it as 
the semi-vowel y, have perverted it from its original power less than the 
English hav«dlone» who sound it dzh.^* 

But though the Geraijftiis are nev'er right than the 
English in the use of J, yet in seeking to provide a 
general standard, Dr. L. *^ magnanimously and wisely 
sacrifices his patriotic predilections;'' and, since, accord- 
ing to the rule under consideration, he ** could not retain 
the sign j, he writes y^ following here also the use gen- 
erally adopted in linguistic books;'' and for the two 
sounds of the English monograph j he gives us the two 
appropriate signs a and 2. 

But the evils consequent upon a disregard of the 
above rule are not to be measured merely oy the fact 
that books of one mission are comparatively sealed to 
neighboring missions. These evils extend much further; 
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and, if they are not eradicated, they are destined to in- 
crease in magnitude, as missions advance in age, and the 
people in knowledge. The educated native is not to be 
shut up always to the few books which may be printed 
in his own tongue. He must have access to the stores 
of knowledge laid up in other languages, particularly, 
at least for the present, in the English. Hence, in the 
singular use which has been made of such letters and 
combinations as c^ 7, r, x^ ty, &c., just so many ob- 
stacles are thrown in the way of his future progress, 
putting him to the no easy task of first unlearning much 
that he had been taught, and then learning it over again 
in a new sense or value. Nor is the task done when he 
has finished unlearning and releaming the singularity of 
these letters ; but he must still retain their double use, 
and change their value as he changes from a book in his 
own tongue to one in English or some other tongue, 
and again from the latter to the former. Upon this 
whole subject — as well the importance of uniformity 
and of the use of an alphabet in itself correct, as the 
importance of introducing these things at the earliest 
possible stage, — the following remarks, from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Adamson, and published in the Cape of 
Good Hope Observer, July, 1850, are to the point, and 
worthy of a careful consideration : — 

** There are many circumstances which are favorable to the suceess 
of this attempt, in respect to the southern languages of our continent 
Of these circumstances the most obvious are, the general agreement in 
structure of the tongues themselves, and the verj general identity as 
to position, education, and object of those who are interested in it. 
It IS a matter of no small moment, that so little, compared with what 
must ultimately be required, has hitherto been accomplished. For to 
lay the foundation of a sacred and intellectual literature for a people 
occupying such vast regions, is a very momentous concern indeed ; and 
to introduce uniformity among their dialects, or to prevent the useless 
diversities which the application of letters to a spoken tongue has often 
introduced or perpetuated is of the highest importance, llie peculiari- 
ties of these languages have required some peculiarities of proceeding, 
the selection of which by those who introduced them, has arisen, in a 
great degree, from the mature ef the instrumental means which were 
available, so that they would not perhaps have been pitched upon, had 
better means been at hand. These are the cases in which differences 
of opinion are most likely to occar, in as much as these selections are 
necessarily conventional, and the arrangements adopted will .idmest of 
necessity be different. In suck instances we must sacrifice somewliat 
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of the little which has been done, to secure the great advantages of 
uniformity and of common operation with combined interests and re- 
sources. *#**## 
'* Natives will seek access to European knowledge through European 
tongues. It is probable, for example, that English authors will be the 
sources of their mental improvement, over a very extensive district. 
This may advisedly be kept in view in settlmg the mode of representing 
their own forms of speech. To acquire English as it appears in books 
will be a matter of difficulty to a natiVe accustomed to his own phonetic 
mode of writing, to a greater extent than is easily apprehended by those 
who are accustomed to English reading. In fact, written English as at 
present dealt with, ought not to be considered as an alphabetic language, 
but as a syllabic one, in as much as in general every different syllable 
must be treated as almost by itself a distinct demotic character, having 
its own peculiar sound ; for the most distinct knowledge of the individual 
compounds of a syllable^ leads to no certain notion of their effect in 
combination. This has a very disheartening and repulsive influence 
against the introduction of reading English among the natives of this 
country. An additional difficulty is put in the way, by the adoption of 
such characters as 9, y, x, \c, A, r,] as representatives of sounds which 
are not found in the English language at all." 

4. In this new alphabet a due regard is paid to the 
expression of analogous sounds by the use of analogous 
signs. This, too, is one of the conditions which Latham 
and others have specified as essential to ^*a full and 
perfect alphabet and orthography;" — as in their own 
words: — ^^ That sounds within a determined degree of 
likeness be represented by signs within a determined 
degree of likeness ; whilst sounds beyond a certain de- 
gree of likeness be represented by distinct and different 
signs, and that uniformly." Hence, in the new alphabet 
we have the signs Y and 1 ; x and ^ ; z and s ; and so the 
corresponding combinations dz and ts ; also I and 11. 

5. The writer believes the new signs, especially those 
which we have adopted, are as appropriate and s^ni- 
Jicantj elegant and distinctivej as they can be, and at 
the same time include other equally, or more essential 
conditions. A very important and truthful remark is 
that which the author of the Standard has made in this 
connection, to the effect that, ^ in respect to those sounds 
which have not one and the same universally acknow- 
ledged value in the European alphabets, if any one will 
look for signs which can be so applied as not to violate 
any of the foregoing most important principles, he will 
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find the choice of letters more circumscribed than it 
would at first appear.' 

All letters are more or less arbitrary ; but none are 
less so than those of which we speak. Indeed, the 
author of the Standard is often ingenious in selecting 
signs which are equally congruous with the sounds for 
which they stand, and with the signs which stand for 
other sounds, both old and new, allied and diverse. 
What could be more significant and appropriate than a 
bar (i) for the dental click, or a double bar (ii) for the 
lateral, whether we consider the manner in which the 
click is made, or the obstruction which it gives to the flow 
of articulate sounds ? And if the sign i for the dental 
click is wanting in size or prominence, so is the sound 
for which it stands. But, as to size and distinctness, it 
is not only quite equal to some other letters, as in the 
Greek and Hebrew, which have been used for ages; 
but it is at least twice as large and distinct as the 
commas and dots ( , ^ : . ) which several Missions have 
used heretofore for representing this and sitnilar sounds. 
If the signs x and H are somewhat peculiar, especially 
the latter, so are the sounds for which they stand, es« 
pecially the latter. 

In respect to the use of detached diacritical marks, 
whether in lieu of attached, or in lieu of introducing an 
entirely new letter, there will, doubtless, always be a 
difference of opinion. The writer may be allowed to 
remark that he prepared a paper on this subject several 
years since, to which he has already referred, in which 
he proposed a variety of new characters, three-fourths of 
which were letters with detached diacritical signs. And 
again, in respect to our own^ Mission, when I remember 
that the four new characters agreed upon and ordered 
by the Mission, long before the Standard was published, 
were each and all accompanied by a separate diacritical 
mark; and ^^ that 2 with a rough breathing" — precisely 
the same (1) which is given in the .Stawiard for the 
same sound — was to be used ^' to represent the sound 
heretofore represented by U, as in uku hlaia^uku lala, 
t& sit;" and remember that I with another separate 
diacritical mark was agreed upon to represent the sound 
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of dU=Y, it would seem that such marks, and especially 
these particular letters, should have at least the general 
and most hearty approval of our Mission. But, whatever 
might be the opinion and preference of this or that indi- 
vidual in respect to the use and place of diacritical 
signs, the many both practical missionaries and consi- 
derate officers of missionary societies, and both learned 
and practical scientific men, who have been engaged 
in devising and recommending the Standard Alphabet ^ 
have doubtless given this, and every other point, a 
careful and thorough consideration ; and what better 
conclusion could be reached than that to which they 
have arrived, as presented to us in the Standard ? 

4i. The author of the present work believes the new 
-alphabet to be as applicable to writing and printings 
and as easily learned^ remembered, and read, as can 
be expected from any like number of new signs, without 
sacrificing other equally, or more important considera- 
tions. This remark i» closely allied to the preceding, 
but goes further, and has respect more to a practical 
^plication of the alphabet. Afler we had printed a 
few pages according to the new alphabet, I introduced 
them into my school ; and gave those who could already 
read their own tongue some three or four lessons of 
half an hour each, teaching them the new signs, and the 
application of them ; after which, those who could read 
at all, could read just about as well in the new alphabet 
as they could in the old. And as to beginners, we 
believe the new alphabet in every respect superior to the 
old. The same is also true in respect to its applicability 
to writing. And on this point also, I may be allowed 
to speak from comparisons and continued experience. 
During the past ten or twelve years, the writer has 
taken some pains to collect books printed in the African 
dialects, also books which treat of alphabets and ortho- 
graphy ; and hence he has before him some variety of 
alphabets and orthographies as used in print. He has 
also «ome half a dozen new alphabets in manuscript, 
sent in, aft one time and another, by friends, fellow- 
laborers, and others, with a view to their being con- 
sidered as to their Stress for writiag and printing the 
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native languaga As chairman, too, of committee for our 
Mission, it once fell to the lot of the writer to prepare a 
paper on this subject, especially in its application to the 
Isizulu. And since the necessary type has been in band, 
as before remarked, he has been daily occupied with it, 
in all its relations to writing, printing, teaching, and 
reading. Of course, it took a few days to get accus- 
tomed to the forms of new letters, and to recent changes 
in the orthographical system; but, ivith a little attention, 
this is soon effected. Looking, then, at this new alphabet 
in a practical, every-day light, the writer finds it, in all 
respects, sufficient, and most happily adapted to our 
wants. Indeed, I know not how all the conditions of a 
full and perfect alphabet and orthography, including 
at once a proper basis and a well selected graphic 
system, suited in general to' all languages, and in parti- 
cular to the Isizulu, could be secured so well in any 
other way. 

7. The writer is disposed to adhere to this new alpha- 
bet (so far as he may have occasion to write Zulu), and to 
recommend it to others, not only for the foregoing reasons, 
but also because of the tendency of such a course to 
abate the evU of propagating diverse and insulated al- 
phahets and systems of orthography among the languages 
of Africa, and indeed throughout the world. Who does 
not feel that these evils have gone far enough? Or who 
is ignorant that they are a subject of frequent, increasing^ 
most just complaint? What translator of the Scrip- 
tures, what author of a grammar or indeed of any book 
in an African language, what intelligent, considerate 
laborer of any kind on missionary ground, to say nothing 
of the general philologist, does not deprecate the incon- 
sistency and erroneousness, the singularity and insuffi- 
ciency, and other defects of our African orthographies 
and alphabets? I have already noticed remarks of 
Messrs. Appleyard and Tindall on this subject ; and on 
the same, Mr. Tutschek, the able writer of *' A Gram- 
mar of the Galla Language," says : — 

" With regard to the choice of letters to express particular souads, I 
have added another to the many modes already existing, and perhaps 
have thus made (he confusion still greater. But as long as no general 
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rules capable of being adapted to all the different languages which are 
still to be discovered, are established and universally acknowledged, it 
will necessarily remain the privilege of the first inquirers into newly 
discovered languages, to characterize their special observations accord- 
ing to their own method." 

In his '^ Elementary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir 
Language," Bishop Colenso says : — ** Of course the 
letters c, 9, x^ r, are not proper representatives of the 
corresponding sounds. But, for want of types to exhibit 
new characters, we must be content to use them for the 
present. Characters are also needed for the frequently 
recurring sounds of ni/, like that of m in onion, sh and 
tsh^ ty or ch (as in chart), hi or thl (like the Welsh 11)^ 
and dUr 

The writer has before him several letters addressed to 
him, from four to eight years since, by missionaries of 
different societies, from every part of Southern Africa ; 
and from them he makes the following extracts. From 
the Rev. R. Haddy, of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety, among the Dafharas, on the South-west coast, 
who says : — 

" Allow me to say that your proposal for a general co-operation to 
assimilate orthographically that class of South African languages which 
includes the several alliterative symphonic divisions, has my decided 
approval ; iind I think its accomplishment must be attended with mani- 
fold important results, which it is not necessary to specify. Looking 
over the system of orthography adopted in Kafirland, the Bechuana 
country, and on the Western Coast amongst the cattle Damaras, 1 have 
been struck with what appears to me the fact that similar sounds are^ 
the Roman alphabet being used by all parties, very dissimilarly spelled. 
This is easily accounted for. The orthography of the Kafir was fixed, 
or formed by brethren from England and Scotland; the Sechuana by 
MofiTat; and the Damara language has fallen to the lot of fellow-laborers 
from Germany. Hence, in the Sechuana we have cha, in the Kafir 
tsha^ in the Damara ija; and yet the sounds are very nearly at least the 
same, and probably were originally identical." 

From the Rev. J. L. Wilson of the Gabun Mission, 
now one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions, who says : — 

" I would make a few statements on the subject of your circular, the 
importance of which I fully appreciate." Afler speaking of their *' sys- 
tem of orthography" as being based upon that of Mr. Pickering, he pro- 
ceeds — ** We find it necessary to introduce five new characters, or 
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rather to indicate the modifications of these by using the Roman 
characters with a certain mark either above or below, to indicate the 
variation from the ordinary sound. Mr. Walker is to attend to this in 
the United States, and has probably done so before this." 

From the Rev. W. Walker of the same Mission, 
being then in America, as noticed above, who writes: — 

" But I wish to say something about your circular in reference to a 
uniform alphabet. I was very glad that you have put the idea in motion, 
and only regret that you did not put in an alphabet for a starting point. 
And I regretted it the more, as J have just made four new characters to 
express compound consonant sounds. We find that the vowels as used 
in the Grammar of the Mpongwe are sufficient, and we feel satisfied with 
them, unless yo^j more linguistic folks shall suggest better ones. We 
shall be willing to compromise on almost anything which will produce 
uniformity; — and you know that compromises are the order of the day; 
— and a man cannot be a patriot and good citizen unless he sustains 
them without any mental reservation." 

From the Rev. T. Arbousset, of the Paris Evangeli- 
cal Mission among the Bechuana, who, under date of 
July, 1849, says : — 

** I feel highly interested in hearing that your Society is gradually in- 
creasing the number of her establishments in the Zulu country. No 
doubt but the language of your people is spoken very high up along the 
coast. The Sesuto, too, is extensively known in the interior, among 
the Baperis, and other such like tribes, reported by all to be very nu- 
merous and populous. So that with these two keys, the Zulu and the 
Sesuto, one may reasonably expect to penetrate deep into the interior. 
They are not so very different from each other; only our alphabets do 
not agree. We follow nearly the Latin one; and this I notice, that 
you may be the better able to understand our few publications." 

Under date of July, 1855, he writes again. After 
'^ deeply regretting the want of uniformity among mis- 
sionaries in writing the Kafir and Sechuana languages," 
and dwelling for a time upon that and kindred points, he 
says : — '* Let us hope that in a few years more, the thick 
mist will dissipate, after a few more attempts; when 
presses on either side will have settled on a uniform way 
of writing." 

Extracts like the foregoing, of which more might be 
given were it necessary, all go to show that the use of 
diverse and insulated alphabets and systems of ortho- 
graphy among the African dialects, has long been a cause 
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of general and deep regret. Why, then, may we not 
hope ^Hhat, in a question so important to the present and 
future generations of a multitude of people, nations, and 
tongues, all petty jealousies, all personal and national 
predilections, will be laid aside; and that this alphabet, 
the fruit of such lengthened labors and such extensive 
researches, may be enabled to effect all the benefit de* 
sired and intended by its philanthropic author?" And 
to those who really care for uniformity, this reference 
to the labor and research expended upon the Standard 
suggests another reason for adopting it. Hence — 

8. The writer is disposed to adhere to this new alpha- 
bet, and to recommend it to others, because he believes 
it impossible to engage an equal amount ofcare^ deliber- 
ation, and talent in another attempt to invent and es- 
tablish a standard. Attempts to revise and improve 
the English, and other European orthographies, may be 
made ; indeed, we are well aware that such attempts are 
making, and have been for many years past. But we 
are not among those who look for any very extensive, 
decided^ practical results from those efforts. Neither 
would the greatest of fullness and perfection, could it be 
attained in thqse alphabets, ever meet all the wants of 
the African and other foreign languages, to which, in a 
special manner, the attention and labors of Lepsius and 
his coadjutors were directed. If, then, the present at- 
tempt to invent and establish a Standard, and all the 
recommendations which it has had from the highest, most 
competent authorities, shall fail to correct the evils so 
long deplored, or effect the changes so generally desired, 
— if these disinterested efforts and considerate recom- 
mendations shall be set aside and forgotten, what Venn, 
what Bunsen, what Lepsius shall ever again be en- 
couraged to come forward and take up the subject with 
lequal talent, zeal, and perseverance? 

9. The writer is disposed to adhere to this new alpha- 
bet, and to recommend it to all who may care for uni- 
formity or a standard, because it has already attained 
an honorable precedence and a certain amount of 
substantial pre-occupation, which are constantly in- 
creasing ; and, even supposing another equally good, or. 
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if possible, even a better standard could be devised and 
proposed, there is no reason to believe it could be made 
to supersede that now before us. Those who really care 
for a highly approved standard or even for an^ ad- 
mirable system, and are willing to be at any pains to 
adopt one, will adopt this ; while those who take no in- 
terest in the subject, do not care for a standard, nor for 
uniformity, or lack resolution or a willingness to be at 
some pains to secure these thtngs, if such there can be, 
would not adopt any other^ whatever might be th^ 
amount of talent, research, and care expended in de- 
vising it. 

10. The writer is disposed to adhere to the Standard 
Mphabetj and to recommend it to others, because of the 
aid which it is fitted to afford te comparative philology 
and every linguistic pursudty especially to sudh as 
pertain to the languages of Africa ; and then, again, 
because of the aid which all these pursuits confer upon 
the eause of religious education and Christian missions. 
But I will not dwell upon this point. It has been ably, 
happily treated by the author of the Standard in the be- 
ginning of his work, and touched upon in a brief extract 
already made (pp. xicx, xxxi,) from his able reviewer in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Another important I'eason — the last which I will 
name — for adhering to the Standard^ and recommend- 
ing a general adoption, especially in Africa, is found 
in a belief that this general orthographical iiniformity 
would help to enrich and consolidate the various cog- 
nate dialects which prevail throughout at Jeast the 
southern portion of the continent One dialect may he 
wanting in certain important words, or be meager In 
some of the most desirable qualities of style aside from 
mere words, while another dialect may have some of 
these, but be deficient in eotne excellence which the 
former possesses. A common alphabet, in such a case, 
would help to promote a general, affluent exchange, — 
would institute a kind of common currency, as favor- 
able to commerce as commerce is to opulence and as- 
similation. As in the ^^ circular," to which we have 
already referred : — 
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A uniform orthography would facilitate mutual import and export, 
and furnish reciprocal aid. And by various natural and consequent 
modilications and improvements, the grand result of a much more 
copious, flexible, and in every respect complete language might be 
obtained for all the tribes of Southern Africa. And the advantage of 
such a result for translating the Scriptures, and for all religious as 
Well as other purposes, are too evident to require enumeration. It is 
a kind of improvement which African languages greatly need, and to 
which all the best languages have ever been much indebted for their 
beauty and utility. 

And in this way would a uniform orthography tend to make different 
missions and missionary societies mutually more subservient to the 
common cause of truth. The broader and more uniform the medium 
of their instructions, the wider and more powerful will be their own 
influence and the influence of all their native converts and assistants. 
And by nothing, save the divine favor or displeasure, is any great en- 
terprise* more aided or embarrassed than by a oneness or a diversity 
of language among those concerned in the enterprise. So thought 
^'the whole earth " when it *' was of one language and of one speech,*' 
and set about building a city and a tower whose top should reach unto 
heaven. So thought God when he saw their design and their work, 
and ''came down and confounded their language." So also thought 
the Lord and his Apostles on the day of pentecost, when by a miracle 
every man heard in his own tongue, and thousands were converted 
in a day. Give to the cognate dialects of Africa a common ortho- 
graphy, and one step is taken towards giving her a common language, 
and opening a wide highway for extensive and permanent good. If 
the plan here proposed succeeds, as the different missions in different 
parts of the field extend their operations^ and approach each other, 
and a knowledge of the Lord begins to cover the land as the waters 
cover the sea, shall it not then appear that even bo small a thing as a 
common orthography, adopted among all kindred dialects in years 
long past, shall have done something towards hastening the grand 
consummation ; so that the different heralds of the cross on the mountain 
tops, and the inhabitants of the valleys, shall lift up one common shout 
of united intelligent praise to their common Lord ^ At so little effort 
and expense can anything so extensively and permanently useful be 
done for Africa and all her sons, and for which future generations will 
more gladly rise up and bless their benefactors ? 



A GRAMMAR 



OF THE 



ZULU LANGUAGE. 



Usus, 
Quern penes arbilrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 



Horace. 



JSTature and Division of Grammar. 

h 1. Zulu Grammar treats of the principles and 
rules of the Zulu Language. 

§ 2. The division and arrangement of the Grammar 
are naturally suggested by the three elementary parts of 
the langauge; viz., sounds y words j and sentences. 



The first part, which treats of the sounds of tl 
langauge, together with the letters by which these are 
expressed, and of their union into, syllables and words, 
is called Orthography. 

The second part, which treats of the classificationj 
derivation^ and inflection or forms of words, is called 
Etymology. 

The third part, which treats of the laws by which 
words are arranged and combined in sentences, is called 
Syntax. 



PART I.-ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 



LETTEES AND SOUNDS OF THE LANGUAGE. 



Sect. 1. — Alphabet. 

% 3. ^he Alphabet here proposed to be employed in 
writing the Zulu Langauge, with, perhaps, the exception 
of n, (see n, ^§ 5, 18,) consists of thirty-two letters, 
which have the following forms, names, and powers : — 



Forms. 



^ame$. 



Powers, 







As in English. 


As in Zulu. 


A a 


a 


father 


umame, bala. 


B b 


be 


but 


bopa, ubisi. 


D d 


de 


did 


deda, udade. 


E e 


e 


they 


etu, wena. 


F f 


fe 


fate 


fika, ukufa. 


G g 


ge 


game 


geza, igama. 


H h 


he 


hard 


hamba, ihasi. 


I i 


i 


ravine 


iso, mina. 


K k 


ke 


king 


kodwa, inkuku. 


X X 


Xe 




xola, umxau. 


a a 


Hb 




}^eba, um}fezo. 


L I 


le 


love 


lala, pola. 


T T 


Te 




ukuTa, inTela. 


1 '1 


^le 




'leka, isi'lalo. 


M m 


me 


man 


mila, umame. 


N n 


ne 


name 


nika, kona. 


• • 

n n 


ne 


^ singr 


ngena, isango. 


O o 


o 


note 


bona, kona. 


E p 


pe 


pine 


pata, upape. 


R r 


re 


rose 


Umarid, Ukeristu 


S s 


se 


say 


sala, usuku. 


8 8 


se 


shxne 


siya, isumi. 


T t 


te 


tide 


teta, umuti. 


U u 


u 


pool 


uti, umusa. 


V V 


ve 


vine 


vala, imvula. 



Farms, 



w 


w 


Y 


y 


Z 


z 


w 


\/ 


z 


z 


1 


1 


1 


j 


\\ 


fl 



J^Tamea. 



we 

ye 

ze 

ze 

le 

je 

lie 



ALPHABET. 




Powers. 




As in English. 


As in 


Zulu. 


way 
year 
zeal 
z in azure 


wetu, ukiiwa. 
yeka, isibaya. 
zala, izono. 
dzabula, indza 
lela, amaiala. 
Jala, amajanda, 
iiopa, Utiiio. 



§ 4. Of these thirty-two characters, twenty-two are the 
same in form, though not all of them the same in power, 
as in the English alphabet ; while the ten remaining — 
Xj Hj % % n, s, z, I, j, II — are new additions. 

Remark. — ^The power, value, or sound of these, and of all the 
letters of the alphabet, and the change which the substitution or intro- 
duction of the above new characters has upon the orthography of the 
language, will be more fully shown in the following sections, parti- 
cularly the 9th, 10th, and 18th paragraphs. 

§ 5. 1. A full and perfect alphabet of the Isizulu, as 
of any language, would contain a number of letters pre- 
cisely equal to the number of simple sounds belonging 
to the language. Every such sound would have its own 
distinct character, and that character never be used in 
the same language to represent any other sound. 

2. But since the use of n (instead of n, as heretofore,) 
is not practically indispensable, and especially since our 
supply of type for that letter, though large, is insufficient 
for its frequent recurrence, particularly in ngay nge, ngi 
(nga, igCj ngi) J of the verbal paradigm, the substitution 
will not be made in the present work. 



Sect. 2. — Division of the Letters. 

§ 6. The most general and natural division of the Zulu 
alphabet is into vowelSj consonants, and clicks. 

The vowels, or vocalic sounds, are those which are formed without 
resisting or interrupting the stream of air from the lungs by bringing 
any of the parts of the mouth into contact. 



4 DIVISION AND SOUND OP LETTERS. 

The consonants, or consonantal sounds, are those which are formed 
or articulated by the meeting together of some pair of the organs of 
the mouth, to intercept and compress the air, as it issues from the 
throat. The consonants, by themselves, are but obscurely heard, and 
become distinctly audible only in conjunction with the vowels. And 
hence they are called consonants, or joint sounds. 

The clicks are those peculiar, sharp, abrupt sounds, which are 
formed by a rush of air into a vacuum, produced by a sudden separa- 
tion of some closely joined pair of the oral organs. 

§ 7. Of vowels there are five : viz., a, c, t, o, w ; of 
consonants, including the gutturals and the ICnglish r, 
there are twenty-four: viz., 6, d, /, gj h, fc, x, H, h % % 
m, n, n, p, r, s, s, f, t?, ti?, y^ z^ z\ and of the simple 
clicks there are three, which are represented by i, j, ii. 

Rkm. — The letter r is inserted in the Zulu alphabet with its English 
power, as above, and reckoned among the consonants. But the English 
sound of that letter (r) is not known in the Isizulu. It is introduced for 
use in writing words transferred from the English and other languages, 
particularly proper names, in which that letter may occur and be re- 
garded as indispensable to the integrity of the transferred word or name. 

Sect, 3. — Powers or Sounds of the Letters. 

% S. The general principle on which the Zulu alphabet 
is constructed, is to assign uniformly one sound, value, 
or power, and only one, to each letter. (See § 5.) 

Where there are certain intermediate sounds, — as there naturally are 
in the Isizulu, as in most other languages, and especially in those which 
have never, or but lately, been reduced to writing, — for which no special 
letter is provided in the alphabet, these intermediate grades are ar- 
ranged under one or the other of the two contiguous extremes to which 
a proper exponent is assigned. 

This remark applies to all the different kinds of sounds in the Isizulu, — 
as well to the vowels, clicks, and gutturals, as to the consonants, — of 
which, illustrations will occur as the sounds or powers of the different 
classes of letters are considered in their order. 



A.— VOWELS. 

1. Their Number y Origin, and Value. 

§ 9. The number of vowel sounds which are marked, 
and for the notation of which, special separate letters are 
used in the Zulu alphabet, are the five following : — a, e, 
t, 0, and u. 
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1. The vowel a is the purest, most easily produced, 
and most original of all the vowels, and indeed of all the 
sounds which enter into the composition of speech ; and 
on this account it stands at the head of the alphabet. 

It consists of a mere emission of the voice from the 
throat through the unclosed lips, without the slightest 
interference from any of the organs of the mouth. 

Its value is that of the English letter a in father j ark; 
as in ubaba, ama^i, udade. 

2. The vowel i is the closest of all the vowels, and is 
produced by a compressed emission of the voice between 
the tongue and roof of the mouth, while the oral aper- 
ture is horizontally extended to the greatest length. 

Its value is that of i in ravine^ or of ee in meet; as .in 
mtna, sila. 

3. The vowel w, which is just the opposite of i, and 
the most obscure of all the vowels, is ])roduced by bring- 
ing the opposite corners of the mouth into the closest 
approximation to each other, while the voice is emitted 
between the two lips. 

Its vnlue is that of the English oo in pool^ boot ; as in 
pulttj imvula. 

Rem. 1 . — ^These three vowels constitute bo many fixed points on tlie 
extremes of the vowel region, the former, a, a pure, open, throat tone, 
being the limit on the border of mere breathing ; and the two letters i 
and u, which are called the close, consonantal vowels, and which easily 
pass over into the semi-bowels or semi-consonants, y and w, being the 
limit on the consonantal border. 

Rem. 2. — The relation and position of these determinate vowels, a, i, 
and u, may be mathematically represented as standing at the three ex- 
tremes of a triangle; thus, a 




§ 10. 1. The middle diphthongal vowel e is produced 
by an emission of the voice from the mouth in a midway 
position between that easy passive state in which a is 
produced, and that extreme of horizontal dilatation in 
which % is uttered. 
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Tlie components of e are, therefore, a and i; or thus, 
a-i=e. The sound is sometimes denoted in English 
and French by the two letters a and i conjoined as in 
maidj fail, gait ; maison, fraiche, palais, where the 
sound is that of ey in theyj or of a in late; as in Isizulu, 
toena^ etUj impela. 

2. The middle diphthongal vowel o is produced by an 
emission of the voice from the mouth in a midway posi- 
tion betwen that natural passive state in which a is ut- 
tered and that extreme of horizontal contraction in which 
n is uttered. 

The components of o are, therefore, a and u ; or thus, 
a-u=^o. The sound is represented in French by a 
combination of its elements au in faux, au fait, &c., 
which is the sound of English o in note, bone; as in 
Isizulu, umoya, onyoko. 

Rem. 1. — The formation of the one medial vowel e from a-i, and of 
from Or-u, is common in some of the Indo-European, and some other 
languages, particularly in the Sanscrit, where a at the end of one word 
when followed hy t in the beginning of the next, coalesces with it and 
gives e : and a followed directly by u coalesces and gives o ; thus, wtUa 
with ishti becomes waleshtiy and with ushlra, becomes waloshira. 

Rem. 2. — Of this change of a-t into e, and of o-m to o, the Isizulu 
presents numberless examples, especially in the forming of the genitive 
case of nouns, and in the case of words beginning with t or ii, preceded 
by prepositions terminating in a, as will be shown hereafter. 

Rem. 3. — This series of five vowels may be mathematically repre- 
sented by the following scheme : — 



o=au 




The vowels e and i, on the left side of the diagram, are produced by 
dilating the oral aperture horizontally ; and those on the right, o and ti, 
by contracting it; the vowel a, at the head, being the point of beginning 
nearest the breath, and t and u, at the foot, the points of termination 
nearest the consonants. 

^11. There is, in Zulu, another vowel sound between 
a and e, and composed of them as e is composed of a 
and i. This sound, which is somewhat like that of e, 
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though shorter hut hardly distinguishable from it by an 
English ear, is common in German, whore it is repre- 
sented by two dots over the a. 

Rem. — The same character might be employed in the Isizulu, 
were it advisable to specify that sound in distinction from that of e to 
which it is so nearly related. But it is thought to be sufficient in this lan- 
guage to mark and symbolize its five principal v6wels, a, e, t, o, and u; 
and that ail the nicer shades may be conveniently arranged under these. 



2. Qtiantity or Length and Strength of the Vowels, 

k 12. The vowel sounds of the Zulu language may be 
divided into three classes : long, short, and obscure, or 
medial. The difference between the long and. the short 
vowels lies, not so much in the quality of the sound, 
(for in both cases it is radically the same,) as in 
the strength or weakness, — which corresponds to the 
length or shortness as to time, — with which they are 
enunciated. The terms long and shorty as applied to 
vowels in the Isizulu, refer, therefore, to that degree of 
loudness and distinctness of tone which is consequent upon 
strength of muscular action, rather than to any difference 
in quality or marked variety of sound depending upon 
the length of the vocal tube, which confines the vibra- 
tions, and upon the modification of which depends the 
generic character of the vowel sounds. 

1. The difference between a long and a short, in Isizulu, is the differ- 
ence between these two letters, or the sounds of them, as heard in 
English in the one case, in fatliefy where it is long, and in the other 
case, in genera^ dogma, where it is short. Thus, in udade, a is long ; 
but in umfula, it is short. 

2. The difference between o long and o short is as the difference be- 
tween a long and a short. The long o in Zulu is the sound of o in 
English bone, note ; the short o is of a weaker and quicker enunciation 
like in mellow , burrow. Thus in tiku bona and inkosi, o is long; but in 
ubuso and inlando, it is short. 

3. The difference between long e and short e, long t and short t, and 
between long u and short u, is similar to that between long a and short 
a, and between long and short o, as already illustrated. Thus the e in 
vku bema and wena is long, but in udade and lungile it is short; the i 
in uku mila and mina is long, but in inkosi and ubani it is short; and the 
tt in imvula and imbuzi is long, but short in insimu and abaniu 

4. As a general rule sufficiently correct for all practical purposes, it 
may be said that the vowels of the accented syllables are bng, while 
those of the unaccented syllables are short. 



» OBSCURE VOWELS. 

^13. 1. The long vowels are not all of the same uni- 
form length, neither are the short vowels all of the same 
uniform shortness. The ditierence in length between 
what are termed long and short is scarcely greater than 
that between what may be called the long and longest, 
or greater than that also between what may be called 
the short and shortest. 

2. Between the long and the short, there is another 
grade, a vowel sound of intermediate length, which is 
found for the most part under the secondary accent of 
long words, as the long vowels are found under the pri- 
mary accent. 

3. The very short or obscure vowel sounds are found 
chiefly at the end of words, where they are often passed 
over so lightly as to become almost, and in some cases 
quite, imperceptible in ordinary speech. In such cases 
the true sound is generally ascertained only by a parti- 
cular eflbrt, or by taking the word in combination or 
inflection, where the sound may be known from analogy, 
or it becomes distinct by coming under the accent. 
Examples of this sort are found in such words as um- 
ngani, inkosij &c., where, by suflixing a particle, as fee, 
which carries the accent forward from the penult to the 
final syllable (nt or^*, &;C.); thus, umnganike^ inkosike, 
&c.; or by putting these nouns in the locative case; thus, 
enkosini, &c., the final vowel of the root is distinctly 
heard by reason of the accent which is placed upon it. 

4. The general difference between the long and short 
vowels requires, ordinarily, no particular mark of dis- 
tinction, except, perhaps, in the Dictionary; since those 
vowels are uniformly long which come under the primary 
accent, and that accent, in a correct system of dividing 
Zulu discourse into words, falls uniformly upon the 
penult. 

5. Much less do the minor differences of medial and' 
obscure vowel sounds need to be marked as by diacritic 
points or other means affecting the alphabet or orthogra- 
phy of the language. As in naming the colors of the 
rainbow, it is deemed sufficient to select and designate 
the principal ; so in the series of vocalic and consonantal 
sounds, we must content ourselves with denoting those 



DOUBLE VOWELS. 



which are generic and fundamental, and leave the less 
important, subordinate shades, to arrange themselves 
under their respective principals. 



3. DoubU Voweh or DiphUiongi. 

§ 14. 1. It has been shown (§ 10), that the two vowel 
sounds, a-ij sometimes combine and form another dis- 
tinct vowel sound, the medial e ; and so also that the 
two vowels, o-ii, combine and form the distinct medial 
vowel 0. 

2. But sometimes two vowels are found coming to- 
geth^^in Isizulu, both of which are so distinctly sounded 
that each is heard, and yet the two are so nicely 
blended that they both together form but one syllable, 
and thus constitute what are called diphthongs. 

3. Such are the compound or double vowels at, as heard 
in the negative Zulu adverbs at and hai^ and in the 
nouns ugwai and Vpataij where the compound, (ai)^ 
sounds something like i in the English word jpine, or 
more like the English a£Srmative adverb aye. 

4. Such also are the compound or double vowels au^ 
as heard in the Zulu exclamation au! and in the words 
gauluj umxauy where the compound {au) sounds like 
ow and ou in the English words noWj ounce* 

5. The compound et, as heard in the Zulu proper name 
Ubebeif belongs to the same (diphthongal) class as at 
and aUj though in a modified degree, since its initial 
vowel, e, is a derivative (from a^i); and hence the blend- 
ing, the diphthongal character of the compound, is less 
perfect than in ai and au, as the difference, (on which 
the blending depends,) between e and i, is less than be- 
tween a and i, and between a and u. (See § 10.) 

Rem. — Here, in the examples at, au, and ei, it will be observed that 
the union of sounds is between the pure throat vowel, (or else its near 
derivative, e,) on the one extreme, and the consonantal vowels, i or ti, 
on the other extreme. 

§ 15. The union of two vowels in one unit of sound, 
so as to allow both to be heard in the blending, can 
occur only where the first of the two is either the pure 
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open vowel a, or else one of its near derivatives (e or o), 
and the second of the two is one of the consonantal 
vowels, t or tt; as it is only on these conditions that the 
vocal organs can glide easily, and by a single operation, 
from an open to a closed state, and carry, as it were, two 
vocalic sounds on one route, as a proper diphthong re- 
quires. Hence : — 

1. In such vocalic combinations as aOj in the Zulu 
words indao, unyaOj &c., where the second vowel (o) is 
closely related to the pure open vowel a, the difference 
between the two (a and o), is not su£Scient to allow of 
an easy melting into a diphthong. In pronouncing them 
a new position of the mouth and emission of the breath 
are required, which produce a sort of hiatus, or'^isoft 
breathing, between the two. 

2. So, in such vocalic combinations as eu, in imbeu^ 
where the components, e and u, are from the two opposite 
series of vowels, as may be seen in the diagram (§ 10., 
Rem* 3.), each vowel retains its own separate sound, and 
the combination never melts into a proper diphthong. 

Rem. 1 . — Of the five peimanent pain of compound vowels now dis- 
cussed, the first two, at and ati, are regular original diphthongs. The 
difference between the two vowels of each pair is of the widest and 
purest kind ; and hence the blending is both easy and genuine. 

Rbm. 2. — In the compounds et, ao, and eu, the difference between the 
respective elements is not so great ; and, in an orthoepical and his- 
torical view, only one of them, ei, can be regarded as a diphthong. 
The other two pairs are mere combinations ; the one, ao, of a homo- 
geneous, and the other, eu, of a mixed character. 



4. Euphonic Vowtlrchangu. 

h 16. t. The concurrence of two vowels in two suc- 
cessive syllables or words, often occasions a hardness in 
pronunciation, generally called a hiatus ; to prevent or 
remove which, with the Isizulu, is always an object. 

2. The various methods or euphonic expedients to 
which this language resorts, to prevent a hiatus, may be 
reduced to two kinds; — the first, and that which alone 
comes properly under consideration in connection with 
the vowels, is to diminish the effort in speaking, by redu* 
cing the volume of soundt and lessening the number of 
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syllables ; the second, the consideration of which comes 
more properly in connection with consonants, is to insert 
a letter or particle, and thus to prevent passing sharply 
from one abrupt sound to another, by first constructing a 
bridge between them. 

3. The various changes to which Zulu vowels are 
subject, for the sake of euphony, are generally called 
contractionj craaisj apostrophe or elision, and commu* 
tofton, to which, perhaps, may be added omission. 

I. Contractiofij in its most limited sense, or the uni- 
ting of two successive vowels, in the same word, into 
one sound, often occurs in the Isizulu, as: — 

I. In forming the genitive case of nouns, the initial 
vowel of which is a, e, or o, where the genitive particle, 
a, is absorbed; as, Uizwe labantH^ (l-Or-abantu); umfula 
welo Hizwe^ (te-a-elo); izinto zodade, (z-^Or-odade). 
And so, again, in forming the genitive case of any noun 
or pronoun, where the preformative (of the limited noun) 
is a; as, amadoda enkosi^ (or-Or-inkosi); amazwi om- 
lomOj (or-a^umlomo). 

2: In forming the relative pronoun, of which one ele- 
ment is always the relative particle a; as, o from o-u ; 
e from a-»; eli from o-t/i; aha from a-aha; &c. And 
so, again, a personal pronoun is sometimes absorbed by 
a relatiire, where the construction brings the two in juxta* 
position, and each consists of a single vowel ; as, umuntu 
yaku m bona^ {umuntu a-u (=oyu ya, &c.) ; into 
umuntu a yi bonayOy (into umuntu a-i (=e)-ii yt 60- 
nayo); &c. 

Rem. — ^This term — contraction — is often used in a general sense, to 
include not only the kind of change above named and illustrated, but 
also such as are named under the following heads, as effected by 
^roiifi, aposlrophe^ comrnvkUum, &c. 

II. CrasiSy or the coalescence of the^aZ and initial 
vowel of two successive words, so as to form but one 
sound, is another euphonic expedient of the Isizulu, to 
promote ease in speaking. It is found only in such 
words as are closely connected, and the first of which 
is generally of a subordinate import. Hence it most 
frequently occurs: — 
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1. In the preposition or conjunction with the following 
noun ; as, nomuntu for na umuntu ; nejikomo for na 
inkomo ; namazwi for na amazwi. 

2. In the compound tenses of verbs, between the pro- 
nouns and auxiliaries ; as, wa be tanda for wa be e 
tanda ; i bifikUe for i be ijikile ; u bu zwUe for ube u 
zwile ; i siJUe for i se i file ; &c. 

III. Apostrophe^ the simple dropping or eliding of 
a vowel, generally from the end, hot sometimes from the 
beginning, and sometimes from the middle, of a word, 
and indicating the elision generally by the mark of an 
apostrophe, is another expedient of the Isizulu, to pre- 
vent a hiatus. 

1. a. The general rule is to elide the final vowel of 
the preceding word ; thus, $' enza for si enza ; ba y* 
enza for 6a ya enza; n' aha for m aka; zonk* izinto 
for zonke izinto; tin' abantu for tina abantu. 

b. So also the final vowel, a, of the prepositions, 
before proper names ; as, n' Amazulu for na Amazulu; 
also, Obaba n' Omame for Obaba na Omame. 

c. Before other words, however, requiring no capital 
letter at the beginning, the final vowel of the preposition 
is generally united, by crasis, with the initial vowel of 
the following word (see § 16., 3., II.); thus, nabantu 
for na abantu. 

d. The final vowel of the preposition ndzenga is some- 
times elided ; as, ndzeng* izwi; but it is more frequently 
united, by crasis, with the initial vowel of the next word; 
as, ndzengomfana for ndzenga umfana; ndzengokuba 
for ndzenga ukuba. 

2. (1) When an apostrophe is necessary, .and tlie 
elision of the final vowel of the preceding word would 
cause ambiguity, the initial vowel of the word following 
is cut ofi* by apheresis; thus, leli 'gama for leli tgama^ 
this letter; lelo 'gama^ that letter; le 'nkomo, this cow; 
leyo 'nkomo^ that cow. 

(2) There are other cases in which the initial vowel 
of a word is cut ofi*; as, 

(a.) In forming the genitive of proper names of 
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persons ; thus, izinkomo zi ka *Mpande ; ahuntu ba ka 
'Faku. 

(b.) In the vocative case ; as, 'JVkosi; 'Baba; 'Musi. 

(c.) In some other instances; as, a be 'mktUu for a be 
umkulu ; % be 'nye for i be inye. 

3. In the formation of compound words, the initial 
vowel of the second is dropped, and the two words are 
brought together and written as one, without any use ol 
an apostrophe to mark the elision of the vowel ; thus, 
umninim'uzi^ from umnini-umuzi, owner of a kraal ; 
amanzimtotij from amanzi-amtotij name of a river= 
sweet water. 

4. Sometimes, in the formation of a word, two vowels 
are brought together in such a relation, or of such a nature, 
as to require one of them to be dropped, as from the 
middle of a word, in which case the elision is not marked 
by the use of the apostrophe ; thus, aboni for abaoni ; 
isono for isiono ; ubomi for ubuomi ; isebi for isiebi. 
But in isiula^ fool, both vowels are retained and dis- 
tinctly sounded. The same holds in some other words ; 
as, iula, antelope, pi. amaula. 

TV. Commutation^ or the changing of one vowel into 
another, or into a cognate semi-consonant, is another 
euphonic process for preventing hardness of pronuncia- 
tion in the Isizulu. * 

1. When two vowels come in juxta-position, the first 
of which is one of the close consonantal class, i or u, or 
a derivative, e or o, and the second of the two is an open 
vowel, lar, or a derivative, — the upward order as they 
stand in the diagram, (§ 10, Rem. 3)— it is generally the 
case that the first either thrusts in its cognate semi- 
consonant, y or w, in order to facilitate the transition of 
the vocal organs from a close to an open state, or to fur- 
nish a support for the following vowels : or else, in rapid 
pronunciation, the first, close vowel (t or u), passes quite 
over into its cognate, y or w^ — ia, ie, to, &.C., becoming 
iya or ya, iye or ye, iyo or yo^ Sec; and ua^ ue, uo, &c., 
becoming uwa or wa^ woe or we^ uwo or too^ Slc. 

Examples of this principle, and of these changes, abodnd in the Isi- 
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zuIu, of which the following may serve as a sufficient illustration ; thus, 
vkwazi for uku azi ; ukwenza for iiA:tc enza ; inkomo yami for inkomo i 
ami ; un^fana wami for umfana u ami ; umuzi u wakitpe or umuzi wMwe 
for umuzi u akiwe ; imizi i yakiwe or imizi yakiwe for imizi i akiwe ; 
un^ana o u>alu$a for umfana o alu$a ; into e yapukiU for into e apukile ; 
umuH o ufapukiU or umuU wapukiU for umuii o apukik, &c., &c. 

2. The vowel fl sometimes passes over, in a similar 
manner, into w before another vowel ; thus, ^ amabele 
a nga wako 'for ^ a nga a ako;' ' amakosi a wodwa ' pr 
'amakosi a odwa' for ^a aodwa.' 

3. It is on this principle that the pronouns which con- 
sist, radically, of a single vowel, as t, e, a, u, are oflen 
strengtbenedi and sometimes a hiatus is prevented, by 
their taking before them A cognate semi-consonant, y or Wy 
making t(t, ye, wuy urn, when their position or import re- 
quires strength of utterance, or they follow in close con- 
nection with another word ending, as all words do, in a 
vowel; thus, ^u yi bonile' instead of *u i bonile;' 'si wa 
bonile' instead of 'si a bonile;' 'nga ye tanda' instead 
of *nga e tanda;' 'wa ye tanda' for ' wa e tanda/ 
contr. of ' wa be e tanda.' 

Rem. — But perspicuity and the genius of the language sometimes 
forbid elision, commutation, and coalescence ; or the taste or vocal 
organs of the people prefer some other method of avoiding a hard sound 
in some instances ; and in such cases, resort is had to the insertion of 
some euphonic particle of a consonantal character, a notice of whicli 
cofjnes under the head of consonants. (See § 35.) 

V. Omission of the vowel u. After the more flowing 
semi- vocal consonant m, the close vowel u is oflen omit- 
ted, more especially when followed by other flowing con- 
sonants, as {, n, 8, jzr, and sometimes % fc, f , i; ; thus, 
'kazimla' for 'kazimula;' 'umne' for 'umuno;' 'umsa' 
for *umusa;' 'umzi' for 'umuzi;' 'nam'la' for 'namula;* 
'emva' for 'emuva.' 

Sometimes nothing is heard of the sound of u in these 
and similar examples ; sometimes it is brought out very 
fiiU and distinct, especially where the accent comes 
upon it ; but in most cases the enunciation of it is short 
and suppressed, probably something like the Sheva in 
Hebrew. 

RsM. — I. Some tribes, as the Araazulu and their neighbors, make a 
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much more frequent and full use of u, as above, than others. The rule 
with the former seems to be, to retain it in full ; with the latter, to omit 
or suppress it. 

Rem. — 2. At a much earlier period this vowel was doubtless in general 
use by all the tribes speaking cognate dialects, in all such examples as 
are now referred to, and in many other instances where it is omitted 
even by the Amazulu. Doubtless umu was originally the full and distinct 
form of the incipient in all those nouns where we now fipd only tim, making 
wntd'ana, uinubila, &.c. ; where we now hear simply umfana, umbihf &c. 

Hem. — 3. In some of the cognates of the Isizulu, as the Sichuana, 
Suali, and Rinika, the u, or its equivalent o, is still in general use in those 
incipients which correspond to wn in Isizulu ; though the initial « has 
been worn off, or dropped, in those dialects, while it is retained here ; 
thus, in the Sichuana, we find moltfe, (mulilo), for the Zulu tmUilo ; and in 
the Rinika, we find makmgu and mmi, where, in Isizuhi, we have urn- 
Inngu or umulungu, and umzi or umuzi, &c. 



B.— CONSONANTS. 
1. Their J^rnmber and Value, 

§ 1 7. The number of consonants, including the two 
semi-vowels w and y, the gutturals x and i^ and the 
English r, is, in all, twenty-four. (See § 7.) 

Rkm. — ^Between some of the cognate consonants, as 6 and p, g and 
k, f and V, different grades of intermediate sounds are often heard, 
which are arranged under their respective contiguous principals, where 
they will become naturalized and absorbed as the sounds and forms 
of the language become more fixed by writing. 

§ 18. The value or sound of the several consonants 
IS as follows : — 

B is sounded as in English, ' but,' ' number;' thus, 
* ubaba,' ' yebo/ Under it is ranked also a somewhat 
modified sound of this letter, nearly intermediate between 
the genuine 6 and p, as in * koboza ' or ' kopoza.' This 
intermediate sound is heard also in other instances in 
which it comes nearer to p than b; and hence it is 
reckoned under that letter, as in ^ lapula' or ' jabula;' 
'popoza' or ^boboza/ 

V has a clear, distinct sound, as in ^ did ;' ^ udade,' 
'kodwa.' It also represents a sound nearly interme- 
diate between d arid <, as m 'dunduzela' or Hunduzela;' 
^Udambuza' or ' Utambuza/ 

F has a clear, sharp sound, as in ^fate,' 'if/ thus, 
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' umfana/ ' funda/ 'isifo.' There is also a sound inter- 
mediate between that of/ and v, as in ' Uzafugana' or 
' Uzavukana ;' * uku fula ' or * uku vuta.' 

G is always hard, as in ' go/ ' game/ ^ log ;' thus, 
Mgama/ *geza.' It is often preceded by the ringing 
nasal sound of n, or rather n. (See § 5; also n, below.) 
There is also a sound intermediate between that of g 
and k, as in ' Uzafugana ' or ^ Uzafukana ;' ' uku ganda ' 
or *uku kanda ;' * Utugela' or * Utukela.' 

H is an aspirate, as in ^ hat,' ^ behave ;' thus, ^ hamba/ 
' hay a/ ^ umhuma/ The pure proper sound of h is not 
very common in the Isizulu. But heretofore this letter 
has been often used, in Zulu orthography, in combination 
with /, makings hi. Some have^ tried to make this hi re- 
present a sound which others have tried to represent by 
dhlf as in ^ ukuhla' or * ukudhla ;' while in other cases, the 
same hi has been used by some to represent a strongly 
aspirated sound, which others have attempted to indicate 
by thlj as in ^ hlala ' or ^ thlala,' sit. Each of these 
sounds, dhl and thl^ has in the present work a distinct 
appropriate character of its own — 'Y and 1. (See T and 
1 below ; also the Alphabet, Sect. 1.) 

K is sounded as in /keep,' ^king;' thus ^ kodwa/ 
' uku kala/ (See also g*). In words transferred from 
other languages it is used to represent the sound of c hard, 
thus * ikamelo,' camel ; ' ikati,' cat; * ikom,' or * ikam/ 
or ' ikama,' cdmb. 

The letter x represents a soft guttural sound, some- 
what broader than the German eft, in ^Macht;' and cor- 
responding more to the guttural sound of ch and g in the 
Dutch words * christen/ * God,' * goed ;' thus, * Xola/ 
' xaxa.' 

The letter ?^ represents a peculiar, hard, rough gut- 
tural sound, which seems to be made by contracting the 
throat, and giving the breath a forcible expulsion, at the 
same time modifying the sound with a tremulous motion 
of the epiglottis ; as in * uku )^eza,' * uku )^eba,' *um- 
:^ezo/ 

L has the soft liquid sound of the same letter in 
English, as in Move/ Mute;' thus, Monda,' * bala,' 
' lapa.' 
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The letter T represents a slightly aspirated, flat, 
dentO'lingual sound, like the Welsh //; as in ' inTovu,' 
* amanYa,' * izinTu.' This sound has been represented 
sometimes by dl, sometimes by hly and sometimes by 
dhl. (See /f, above.) 

The letter 'I represents a strongly aspirated sound, 
somewhat related to the above ; but there the aspiration 
is lateral ; here it is palatal : there, slight ; here, sharp 
and strong ; as in ' isi'lanu,' * ulamvu,' ' irfle.' This 
sound has been represented heretofore in various ways — 
sometimes by //, sometimes by hi, sometimes by thl, and 
again by khl. (See /f, above.) 

JH is sounded as in *man,' *move;' thus, *mina,' 
'puma,' Mgama.' This letter is combined with many 
other consonants; thus, wi6, m/, mriy as in ^kambe,' &c. 

JVhas, by itself, one pure simple sound, as in 'name,' 
*nine,' *not;' thus, * kona,' * unina,' ' umfana.' This 
letter, like m, is oflen combined with other consonants, 
where it has a half suppressed, ringing, nasal force (=n), 
as in 'hand,' 'bank;' thus, Minda,' -konkota,' 'amanzi,' 
'amanga,' &c., as below. 

There is, (as above,) a simple, elementary sound, 
which is allied to the sound of n, and also to that of g-, 
though differing from both — the sound of n in ' conquer,' 
and of ng- as in 'song,' ' king.' The difference between 
this half suppressed, ringing, nasal sound, and the sound 
of ng", as heard in * finger,' ' angry,' &c., where we have 
the sound of g*, in addition to the above n, or ngy 
(=* fing-ger,' ' ang-gry,' &c.,) may be more clearly 
seen by comparing the noun 'longer' (=one who longs), 
with the adjective ' longer' (=of greater length), the 
sound of ng- being simple (=n) in the first, and compound 
(=ng) in the second. In Isizulu this nasal sound is not 
found, as in English, alone; though its use in combination 
with other consonants is very common, especially with g*. 
But for reasons already given (§ 5), a special sign for 
this sound, n, will not be employed in the present work ; 
nor will this course be necessarily attended with doubt 
or ambiguity , only let it be kept in mind that ng, in 
Isizulu, is always sounded like the same letters iii the 
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English words * finger/ 'angry/ 'stronger/ thus, 'ilanga/ 
'amanga/ * lunga/ * ngi/ ' nga/ (=*ilanga/ 'arnafiga/ 
' luiiga/) &.C. 

P has, in Zulu, the clear sound of the same letter in 
English, as in 'pin,' 'past/ thus, ' ukupa,' ' pezu,*^ 
' pila.' It is, however, used in some cases to represent 
a sound between tlie proper h and;;, as 'uku putuza' or 
* uku hutuza/ (See B.) 

R is adopted, in Zulu, to represent the English sound 
ol' tliat hotter, in such words as are transferred with it ; 
though the sound is not heard in this language ; and it 
is with difficulty that the natives can learn to speak it. 
They always inchne to give the sound of / in place of r 
when required to utter the latter. Formerly, this letter^ 
r, was used in Zulu orthography where x is now intro- 
duced. (See x, above.) 

Rem. — The very coiiunon vcinacuJar use of this sound (of r) in the 
Sichuana, connate of the Isizulu, renders the introduction of it here the 
niorc advisable, as it may help prepare the way for an importation of 
word? and nn assimilation of the two dialects. 

S has generally the sharp hissing sound of the same 
letter in l^^nglish, as in 'us,' 'saint/ thus, ' inkosi/ 
' insika,' ' sonke.' In some cases it has a slight soft 
flat variation, approaching to the sound of z in iiasal^ as 
in ' uku sungeza ' or ' uku zungeza.' 

The letter s has a single simple, elementary sound, like 
that of the digraph sh in the English words ' shine/ 
'show/ thus, ' isumi/ ihasi,' &/C. Heretofore, this 
sound has been represented in the Isizulu by the combi- 
nation sh, as it is in English, making 'ishumi/ 'ihashi/ 
&c., instead of the present, J isumi,' ' ihasi,' *peseya/ 
This sound is frequently compounded with that of /, 
making ^s, instead of the former combination tshy or 
/i/==the sound of ch in English ' church ;' thus, ' tsetsa ' 
(instead of ' tshetsha ' or *tyetya'); * ukutso,' ' isitsa/ 
'tsona,' 'tsena.' 

Tis sounded as in 'tide,' 'net/ thus, ' tina,' Uata/ 
' tula.' There are intermediate sounds between this 
sound and that of rf. (See D.) 
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Rem. — T has been employed, sometimes, before s, to give the sharp 
liissing sound .of that letter more prominence, thus * nantsi,' ' intsika,' 
^n. ; but there is no necessity for this, and the system of orthography 
will he more simple and consistent by writing such examples without /, 
thus * nansi,' * insika.* *insimbi,' &.c. 

Fis sounded as in 'vine/ 'cave;' thus, ' vala/ ' ukova.' 
This letter is also used to represent a sound hot ween 
that of V and / (See F.) 

W is always a consonant, or rather a semi-consonant, 
in Zulu, and has the English sound of that letter in 
'way,' 'wise;' thus, ' wena,* * wisa,' ' ukuwa.' 

Y is always a consonant, or rather, like u\ a semi- 
consonant, in Zulu, and has the l^jiglish value of that 
letter in our system of orthography, as in ' yes,' ' you ;' 
thus, 'yena,' 'yonke,' ' umoya.' 

Z is sounded as in 'zeal,' 'freeze;' thus, ' ilizwi,' 
' izinkomo/ 

The letter z has the simple elementary sound of z in 
* azure,* s in ' pleasure ;' the sound of the French } in 
'jour,' 'jamais;' and is used in Zulu in combination 
with dy to denote the sound of the English j; thus, 
'ndzalo,' 'dzabula,' 'indza.' 

'2. Classification and Rf-lationsliip oj the ConsofUtiUs. 

^ 19. 1. Consonants may he divided according to two 
methods of description — according to the different organs 
of speech by which they are formed; and according to 
the different degrees of injluence which those organs 
have in the formation. 

2. Considering the organs by whose action they are 
formed, the consonants, in Isizulu, may be divided into 
four kinds : — 

(a.) The Gutturals, or throat sounds, x and H ; 

(b.) The Palatals, k and g ; ng and y ; 

(c,^) The Lingnals, /, d, I, 7i, r, s, s, z, and z ; 

(d.) The Labials, p, b, /, v, m, and tv. 

/iisan aspirate, or mere breathing, inclining, how- 
ever, to the character of a guttural. 
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Rem. — Some of these letters stand under a double 
category, being modified by some other organ than those 
from which they are named in the above classification. 
Thus/the letters ty d, /, n, s^ s, z, and z, are sometimes 
called dentals ; k and g are ^metimes called gutturals ; 
I and r, palatals ; s and z, sibilants ; and m, n, and ng 
(=n, §§ 5, 18), nasals. 

% 20. I. A more important classification is that which 
is based, not upon the organs of speech, but upon the 
extent of their influence in the formation of the conso- 
nants — upon the kind and degree of their compression, 
according to which a more or less perfect articulation 
is given to the consonantal sounds. 

^. The compression of the organs may be in kind either hard and 
slender, as in p, 6, &c. ; or the occlusion of the organs may be soft and 
broad, as in /, u, &c. 

In the former, the action of the organs is always elastic and instanta- 
neous — a contact and a quick rebound. In the latter the action may be 
quick, but also protracted — a contact with a confused vanish, instead of 
a q^ick rebound. 

3. The hard slender elastic pressure of the organs gives that class of 
consonants called mutes, as p, 6, (, d, k, and g, which cannot be sounded 
at all without the help of a vowel. 

4. The soft broad occlusion of the organs with a protracted vanish — 
regular in some cases, as in /, v ; and irregular in others, as in /, r ; 
or with a closing of the mouth and an emission of the breath through 
the nose, as in m, n, ng, — gives that class of consonants sometimes called 
semi-wnoels, from their having, of themselves, an articulation which is ac- 
companied with an imperfect sound ; as, /, wi, n, ng (in song), f , », z. 

To this class belong also s and z ; and also, as im- 
perfect varieties, the following, viz., ft, x, it, 'I', 1. 

5. Five of these semi-vowels — I, tn, n, r, and ng — are distinguished 
by the name oniquids, from their coalescing easily with other consonants; 
and the latter, ng, with the clicks — forming, as it were, but one sound. 

§ 21. A general description and classification of the 
kinds and modifications of both the vowels and conso- 
nants of the Isizulu, with an exhibition of some oP their 
relations and contrasts, from the pure open throat tone a 
to the most fixed, exterior, labial mutes, 6 and />, are 
presented in the following : — 
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Table of Mphabelic Chradations. 



Pure open 
Diphthongal or mixed 

Close consonantal 

Intermediate 

and 

transitional 



A throat tone. 
E ) palatal middle 
o ) tones. 

labial or extreme 

tones. 



•A 



vocal consonants — 
^ cognates, or echoes 
of i and u. 



Liquid 



flowing 
rolling 

suppressed } 



w 



i aspirate, or 
I mute. 



I lingual. 



-I 



nasal. 



u r smooth \ 

Hissing or I c 

SIBILANT { ^^^^j^^jj 



ASPIRATED' 



compound I 

clogged \ 

sofl 
rough 

blowing \ 



Compressed 
(with force 

and a quick 
rebound) 



interior < 



exterior 



ior? 



NG 

z 

s 
z 

s 

DZ 
T§ 
T 

X 

i 

V 
F 
D 
T 
6 
K 
B 
P 



dental. 

\ lingual. 
\ guttural. 
\ labiaK 
> lingual. 
\ palatal. 
\ labial. 



vowel 



8^ 






s 



Si 



^ 



Q 



r 

in 



a 
o 

> 
a: 

H 

(X) 



§ 23. 1. Both kinds of articulate sounds — the mutes and 
the semi-vowels — differ as to the degree of compression 
to which they are subject in articulation ; and according 
to this difference they may be divided into two classes, 
called weakj as 6, d, &c., and strong*, asp, /, &c. 
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2. The tbriner, or tveak consonants, jis 6, rf, when 
isolated and pronounced separate from the vovyels, give 
a sound at the natural tone of the voice, and hence are 
sometimes called, sonant or vocal^ and sometimes flat 
or soft. Of this class are 6, d,^^, v^ z, z (zh)^ dz (j), T, 
and X. 

3. The latter, or strong consonants, as /), f, &c., when 
isolated and pronounced separate from the vowels, give 
only the sound of a whisper ; and hence are sometimes 
called surd or whisperings and sometimes sharp or hard. 
Of this class are p^ <, fe, /, ^, s, is, '1, H^ and h, 

4. These sounds, excepting /i, have a reciprocal correspondence to 
each other — the weak to the strong, and vice versa, being respectively 
formed by a similar disposition of the organs, the several pairs of 
which are shown in the following — 

Scheme of co^uites. 

C Weak or flat - - b d g V z z dz 1' X. 

] I I I I I I I I I 

( Strong or sharp - p t k f s s ts 1 }^. 

5. The remaining sounds, w, n, ng, /, r, w, and i/, though produced 
by the voice, may also be distinctly uttered in a whisper ; and hence they 
are called neutral or intermediate consonants. 

§23. 1. In some cases, one neutral consonant will 
readily unite with another, or it will unite either with 
a flat or with a sharp consonant, in pronunciation. 
Hence the frequent recurrence of such combinations 
as — ml, mUj rah, mny ; nw, ny, nd, ndw ; dw, gw, 
kw, sWy &c. 

2. In some cases a flat consonant will unite in pro- 
nunciation with a flat, and a sharp with a sharp ; as dz 
(=d-zh=j); ts. These two are the only combinations 
of this class in the Isizulu. 

3. But a flat and a sharp, or a sharp and a flat con-, 
sonant, cannot come together. Should any change or 
combination occur to bring them together in the same 
syllable, before they can be pronounced, either the flat 
must be changed to its cognate sharp, or the sharp 
must be changed to its cognate flat ; or the difficulty 
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must he removed in some other way, as by dropping* one 
of the consonants, or introducing a vowel between them. 

Rem. 1. — The law here exhibited in respect to the consonants, is 
called tlie Law of Accommodation. 

Rem. 2. — This general law is tixed and necessary, and holds good 
in all languages, the only difference being, that different languages 
change different letters, to remove the difficulty, when it occurs, — one 
accommodating the first letter to the second, and another, the second to 
the first. 

^24. 1. In most cases where combinations of conso- 
nants occur in the Isizulu, one of the components, and 
often both, or all, are semi-vowels, and generally of the 
neutral, if not also of the lingual class. 

2. And the letters of this class, which are found com- 
bining most frequently with others, are the nasals m and 
n — the labial liquid, m, being always preferred and 
taken into combination by the labirfl mutes, 6, />, /, v; 
while the lingual liqujd, n, is generally preferred by the 
lingual and palatal mutes, d, t^ g^ and k. Hence the 
very common combinations m6, mp^ ndj nty &c. (See 
§ 23, 1 .) With t, however, either m orn may be found 
in combination, as in ubiimtoti^ umuntu. 

Rem. 1. — Strictly grammatically considered, these two nasal liquids, 
m and n, are only a single sound which takes form according to the organ 
of the following mute, to soften down the mute's hard elastic nature — the 
form of m being taken before a labial, and of n before a lingual — the m 
being the more substantial of the two, and of the earlier origin. 

Rem. 2. — Hence, when, by the inflection of a word, 
the labial mute, 6, preceded by m, is changed to dz; the 
lingual, dj requires a change of the m to n ; or, as we 
say in a word, mb changes to ndZf as in Isidumbi^ Esi- 
dundzini; uku hamba^ uku handzwa. 

§ 25. Letters which cannot be pronounced together in 
the same syllable are called incompatible; while those 
which can be so pronounced are called compatible. 

A condensed view of the consonants of this latter 
class, where the letters ii^ the central column — which 
are arranged alphabetically — may be preceded by any 
on a line before them, or followed by any on a line after 
them, is given in the following — 
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Tabu of CompaHbU LetUrs. 

M may precede b which may precede - rarely w 

n - - d - - w 

m - - f - sometimes w 

g - - w 

m and n - k - - 1 and w 

X - - w 

a - - w 

m - - 1 . - - w 

n - - T - - w 

m and n - '1 - - w 

m b, f, k, 1, 1, n, p, s, s, t, and v 

m - - n d, g, k, T, '1, s, t, w, y, and z 

ng - - w 

m - - p - - rarely w 

m - - Sk - - w 

m and t - s - - w 

m and n - t . - s, s, and w 

m - - V - sometimes w 
d, g, k, X, i, 1, n, 



d, g, k, X, X, I, n, ^ 
ng, s, 8, t, y, z,>w 
Zy I, I, and II ' 



n - - y - - w 

m and n - z - - w 

d - - z - - w 

g, n, and ng i - . w 

g, n, and ng j - - w 

g, n, and ng ii - . w 

Rem. — The use of w afler 6, m, and p, is rare and not 
very classical, being generally avoided by changing 6 
into t^; m into ny; and p into fs. The combinations bwy 
fwj and vWj are sometimes avoided by dropping w ; the 
same holds in some cases with mw. 

^ 36. 1. Some of the consonants are called explosive^ 
and others continuous^ according as the air or breath is 
differently affected by the kind and degree of strength 
used in articulation. 

2. In the explosive class, to which belong p, 6, t^ d^ k, and g*, the 
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sound, isolated from a vowel, can not be prolonged, but must be cut off 
with a rebound of the organs, either sharply by the strone articulation, 
as in k^ t, p; or bluntly by the weak articulation, as in g, a, and 6. 

3. In the continuous class, to which belong the rest of the conso- 
nants, the breath is transmitted more by degrees, and the sound, though 
isolated from the vowel, can be prolonged. 

§ 27. The mute, semi-mute, and semi- vocal consonants, 
excepting the liquids, are divided again, according to Dr. 
Latham, into the two classes called lene or simple, and 
aspirate. The difference on which this division is made 
is not owing to a difference in their sharpness or flatness. 
Neither is it owing to a difference in their explosiveness 
or continuity. 

(a.) For example, both p and / are sharp, but j>, 
whose sound differs from the sound of / in a certain 
degree, is called lene or simple, while / is called 
aspirate. Again the sound of s is continuous ; yet in 
respect to the difference under consideration, s is classed, 
not ^ith the continuous /, but with the explosive p. 
And 

As f is to p, so is V to b. 

As V is to b, so is 1 to t. 

As '1 is to t, so is Y to d. 

Am Y is to d, so is H to k. 

As a is to k, so is x to g. 

As X is to g, so is S to s. 

As s is to s, so is z to z. 

As z is to z, so is f to p. 

(b.) Hence, />, 6, /, d, fc, g*, 5, and z, are lene or 
simple ; and /, v, % T, 3^, x, s, and 2, are aspirate. 
Again, p, /, /, fc, 5, s, % and Hj are sharp ; whilst 
^j ^j d, g, z^ z, T, and x, are flat. 

(c.) All the asph'ates are continuous, and all the lenes, 
with the exception of s and z, are explosive. 

§ 28. An exhibition of the double series of relation- 
ship which exists among many of the consonants, to- 
gether with a general view of the character and class of 
all, according to the arrangement and nomenclature of 
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COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 



Dr. Lcpsius, — whose valuable Treatise came to hand 
since the preceding pages were written — is given in the 
following — 



I. Faucal 
II. Guttural 

III. Palatal 

IV. Dental 
v. Labial 



Consonantal Scheme 






EXPLOSIVE OR 


FRICATIVE OR 


DIVISIBLE. 


CONTINUOUS. 


fortis, lenis. 


Hasans', 


foHis. 

h 


lenis. 


semi-voc. 


k g 


n 


. X 


i 




t d 


n 


(8 


z 
z 


y 


P b 


m 


f 


V 


w 



ANCIPITAL. 



r, I, '1 



3. Combinations of Consonants. 

h 29. The present method of writing the Zulu language 
includes a large number of consonantal combinations. 
' These may be divided into two classes — ^the combination 
of consonants with consonants, and the combination of 
consonants with clicks. The former, and their valueSt 
are chiefly as follows : — 

JDw, as in English * dwarf;' thus, 'indwangu,' *kodwa/ 

JDzj as in ' dzabula,' ^ isidzingi.' 

Fu^, as in 'emafwini,' *esifwini/ 

Gwy as in *uku gwinya,' ^isigwaniio' — like gu in 
*guava.' 

Kwy as in ' uku kwela,' * ukwanda.' 

Lwj as in ^ uku Iwa/ ^ isilwane.' 

The letter Y is sometimes combined with w,=:^Yw; as 
in * umTwa, * umTwazi.' 

The letter 1 is combined with w; as in'ukulwa,' 
* uku Iwenga,' * uku'Iwita.' 

Mbj as in 'uku hamba,' ^ Isidumbi/ 

Mfj as in ' abamfama,' ' uku mfonona.' 

Mkj as in 'ukwamkela.' This compound may be 
resolved by inserting u between m and k ; thus, ' ukwa- 
mukela. (See§16., V.) 
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Mlj as in 'uku zamla,' ' umpefumlo.' This sound 
may be resolved also like that of mfc, above. 

Miy as in ^ ubum'lope.' 

JHTn, as in ' ubumnandi.' 

Mny^ as in ' ubumnyama.' 

Mp, as in 'insumpa/ Mnswempe;' sounded as mp, 
in the English words ^ lamp/ ^ hemp.' 

MSf as in ^ngomso/ ^umsa/ This combination is 
often resolved ; thus, * ngomuso,' * umusa.' (See § 16., V.) 

Jtfs, as in ' uku kumsa.' (See s, § 18). 

Mty as in 'ubumtoti;' like mt in * tempt,' where the 
p is silent. 

Mvj as in 4n1amvu,' 'emva.' Sometimes this sound 
is resolved like that of mk and ms. 

JVil, as in Handa,' ^umsindisi ;' like nd in 'hand,' 

* brand.' 

JVdWj as in ' tandwa,' ' umdwendwe.' 

JXgWj as in *sengwa,' * lingwa,' 'igwangwa;' like 
Tigu in ' language,' ' languor.' 

JVfc, as in ' uku nkenketa ;' sounded like nk in Mnk,' 
^bank/ 'sunk.' 

JVfcu?, as in ' isinkwa;' like nqu in English ' inquire.' 

JV^r, as in ' amftnTa,' 'ibanTa.' 

JV*1, as in * inlania,' (=good fortune). 

JV^, as in 'pansi,' 'donsa.' 

J^Ttj as in 'kanti,' ' umuntu;' like nt in want. 

Aw, as in ' umnwe' or ' umunwe,' ' unwele.' 

JV^, as in ' umnyaka,' ' uku kanya;' like the same in 

* Bu-nyan.' 

JVytr, as in * luny wa,' * linywa.' 
JV^zr, as in ' ukwenza,' ' ubunzima.' 
iSu?, as in ^swela,' 'umsweswe.' 
Also sWj as in ' swila.' 

TtOy as in * twala,' * twesa ;' like <ti? in ' twenty.' 
Tg, as in *tset§a,' Hsona,' 'itse;' like ch in 'church,' 
^ march,' 'child.' 

TfiWf as in ' ubutSwala.' 

Vwy as in ' emvwini.' 

Ywj as in 'uku siywa,' 'enliziyweni.' 

Zwy as in ' uku zwa,' ' ilizwe.' 

Also iWj as in ' id2wabu,' ' uku dzwiba.' 
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^30. 1. There are^ in Isizulu, a few instances, and 
only a few, in which a consonant is found double, or re- 
duplicated. Such is the case with m, in the words 
ummango and ummoya, where the incipient ends, and 
the root begins with the same consonant, m. 

2. One of the doubled vowels is generally dropped, however, in 
pronunciation, even by the best speakers; so much so, that the fact of 
a reduplication is learned, not fropi ever hearing a distinct repeti- 
tion of the consonant, but from the laws of inflection, or of derivation. 
(See § 47., Rem. 2.) 

4. Euphony and Consonantal Changes. 

§ 31. 1. Euphony, or a regard for easy and agreeable 
sounds and the harmony of words, has no small influence 
on the grammar of the Isizulu ; as it has, indeed, upon 
most other languages in their youth, or where, for want 
of books, or from some other cause, a language is ad- 
dressed more to the ear than to the eye. 

2. As with the Zulu vowels, so, perhaps, more with 
the consonants, certain euphonic principles are found 
operating, in various ways, to produce euphonic changes. 

§32. 1. The great object, and general law of these 
changes, is to produce facility of utterance by a proper 
intermixture of vocalic and liquid sounds on the oife 
hand, and of mute consonants on the other. 

2. The two faults opposed to euphony are a superabundance of 
vowels and liquids, producing too great softness ; and a super- 
abundance of consonants, producing too great harshness. Perhapa 
few languages have a better claim than the Isizulu to the character of 
a happy mean. 

3. As something is always left to the taste, caprice, 
or fashion of a people, in their regard for euphony, dif- 
ferent nation^ arc often found to have certaip euj^iofiic 
cqdes, in some respects peculiar each to their own 
language. 

(a.) Euphonic changes may, therefore, be either 
necessary^ as occasioned by the general principles of 
euphony ; or accidental^ as occasioned by the sensq of 
euphony in a particular people. 

(b.) Both Hinds, again, are either extemaly b^g 
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perceived from a comparison with kindred dialects, or 
with an original language ; or intemaly appearing in the 
very structure of a particular language, by itself con- 
sidered. 

Rem. — A careful study of the system of articulate sounds, and of 
the euphonic changes required in the Isizulu, will show that many of 
those changes are both internal and necessary ; and that all of them 
are made, not by any arbitrary process, but in full harmony with the 
physiological character of sound. 

§33. 1. It has been remarked already (§ 25.), that 
certain combinations are incompatible. Another fact 
has been noticed also (§ 34.), that, on the other hand, 
there are certain combinations, the letters or sounds of 
which have for each other a peculiar attraction or 
affinity, such as m for the series 6, p, &c., and n for 
the series d, <, &c. ; hence, ubambo makes the plural in 
izimbcbmbOj while uti makes the plural in izinti. 

2. Let it be further added here, that certain other combinations are 
un$table, having a tendency, when they occur, to undergo a change. 
As shown by Dr. Latham : — ^The ew, in neto, is a sample of an un- 
stable combination in English; and the tendency in pronounciag is la 
change the word into noo, or into nyoo, or else into nyew. So when y 
is preceded by t, d, or s, there arises another unstable combination, 
and the tendency is to pronounce tva as sAa, and tya as cha (in 
Charles), and as ja, t.e., to change ty into tsh and dzh. This is seen 
in the pronunciation, in English, of such words as 9ure, pteturc, 
verdure, where the ti is not sounded as oo, but as yoo. Hence the 
above words are oflen pronounced shoar, 'picishoor, verjaor or verdakocr, 

3. In the various modifications through which words 
pass, in the Isizulu, as in the derivation of one word 
from another, or in the formation of the locative cmc of 
nouns or the passive voice of verbs, certain changes are 
often made in the combination or juxtapositioB of sounds, 
which, in their turn, have a tendency to induce other 
chunges, and thus to cause one letter, or a combination 
of letters, to give way entirely to another. 

As an example of these changes, and a practical 
ilk^tr^tion of these principles in Uie Isizulu, take the 
vorb bafnbay catch, and its passive form, band^wa^ be 
C9K/u§ht. Here the first change in the active, to form 
the passive, is to insert u before the final a, which 
changes at once (according to § 1&, IV.), into its cog- 
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nate semi-consonant Wy making bambwa. But from the 
table of compatible letters (see § 25., and Rem.), it ap- 
pears that the combination bw is incompatible ; hence 
the b is changed intof the compatible z ; and this is pre- 
ceded by its constant antecedent d {^idz)^ making 
d2tr, which gives the word bamdzwa. But here we are 
met with another difficult combination — mdi', and hence, 
again, the m is changed to n, for which, (according 
to § 24.), the d has a strong affinity, thus making 
bandiwa. Hence, in forming the passive of this verb, 
we have really no less than four or five changes, of which 
all but the first may be set down as euphonic — thus, 
bamba, bambua, bambwa^ (bamzwaj) bamdzwa^ ba- 
ndzwa ; or the last two or three may be summed up in 
saying that mb is changed to ndz. 

Rem. 1. — Sometimes the inflection or modification of 
a word brings a combination, or a single letter into an 
unstable rather than a strictly incompatible relation with 
another sound, in which case the euphonic change may 
be made, or it may not be made. Thus the locative case 
of IMumbiy may be either Eaidundzini^ or Esidumbini^ 
though more properly the former. 

Rem. 2. — Out of the real necessity of a permutation 
of consonants in certain cases, as in that of bamba to 
bandiwaj to secure compatibility or promote stability 
and euphony, there seems to have arisen, as by attraction, 
the general rule and practice of introducing a permu- 
tation of the same consonants, whenever the word con- 
taining them is inflected, though the inflection should 
not affect them directly by bringing them into incompa- 
tible or unstable relations. Thus, according to the most 
common and classic use, in forming the passive voice 
of kumbulaf the mb is changed into nd2, as in bamba^ 
making kundzulwa; though the combination, m6, is not» 
in this case, directly affected by the introduction of w 
before final a. 

Rem. 3. — It should be observed, however, that this 
euphonic permutation of consonants, whether by attrac- 
tion or otherwise, doe^ not extend to the first syllable of 
the root of a word ; thus, uku mba makes the passive 
voice uku mbiwa, and not uku ndziwa nor uku ndiwa. 
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§ 34. The euphonic consonantal changes now dis- 
cussed, and of which a single example has been given 
in illustration, are as follows : — 

B into ts ; thus, ingubo^ engut^eni. 

B into d£, as before i ; thus, bubisay budziswa. 

M into ny ; thus, luma, lunywa. 

MB into nd£ ; thus, intamboj entandzeni. 

ND into ndz, sometimes ; thus, tmpande, impandiana. 

P into ts ; thus, isibopo, esibotseni. 



5. Euphonic Leit^-a, 

§ 35. There is a class of letters, as A;, ngf, 5, w^ and y, 
which are often used for no other purpose than to facili- 
tate utterance by preventing a disagreeable harshness ; or 
to prevent the coalescence of two vowels, or the loss of 
a vowel, which perspicuity requires to be preserved and 
kept separate. And to this class of letters the term 
euphonic is particularly appropriate. 

1. JST is sometimes used to harden and preserve a 
vowel, as : — 

(a.) Before the pronoun u, second person singular, accusaliye, 
maiuDg ku; and sometimes the nominative is thus hardened, making 
ku, when preceded by the negative particle a. 

(6.^ The pronoun a (in place of u) third person singular, first class, 
and the pronoun a, thiivd person plural, second class, are sometimes 
hardened by k, especially in the nominative, when preceded by the 
negative a, or by the imperative auxiliary ma, 

(c.) The genitive particle, a, is hardened by k, when used before a 
proper noun, with whose initial vowel it is not allowed to unite ; as^ 
abiniiu ha ka 'Mpande ; isikamo ka ^Faku, 

2. W is often used in the same manner as k^ and 
sometimes instead of it, to give hardness and prominence 
to a vowel, as : — 

(a.) Before the pronoun u, second person singular, nominative; 
thus, a wu iandiy instead of a ^ iandi; and either, instead of the simpler 
form, a u iandi, 

(6.) Before the pronoun a, third person plural, second class ; and 
the pronoun v, third person singular, sixth class, making wa, wu, &c. 

3. ¥ is oflen used before its cognate vowel t, and 
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sometimes before e, to give it hardness and prominence, 
like k and w before a and u. (See also below, 4., c.) 

4. a. ^g is often used to give hardness and promi- 
nence to a vowel, and also to prevent the occurring 
of a hiatus, in certain cases, between two contiguous 
words, as : — 

(a.) To harden the negative a, making nga; thus, n nga tandi; a n 
tandanga, 

(6.) To prevent a hiatus between a pronominal subject and a nominal 
or pronominal predicate ; thus, ku ngumuntu, instead of ku umurUu ; 
ku ngabantu; ba ngamadoda. 

(c.) To give an easy, graceful transition from one word to another, 
in some other cases, as from a verb in the passive voice to the efficient 
agent which immediately follows; thus, kwenziwe ngabantu. 

h. The euphonic w is sometimes used instead of ng 
before nouns predicate (see ^(6),' above); and in some 
other cases, where the noun is impersonal and its initial 
vowel is u ; as ku xmito ; ku wulwavtXe. 

c. The euphonic y is used in the same manner and for 
the same purpose as ng and w before nouns predicate, 
and before the efficient agent, sometimes, after passive 
verbs — y being generally used before nouns whose initial 
vowel is i, and the pronouns derived from such nouns ; 
while ng is generally used, and sometimes w^ before 
other nouns ; thus, ku yinkomo ; ku yihasi. 

5. iS is used in the negative formula asi; as, a si nguye ; 
a si yo; and other similar constructions; and also 
before nouns in the locative case, when that case is pre- 
ceded by a pronoun or preposition, between the final 
vowel of which and the initial of the locative, a hiatus 
would occur, without the use of some euphonic expedient; 
thus, bti, sensimini ; u sezulvAni na sem'^labeni. 

Rem. 1. — ^The euphonies ng, «, w, and y, of\en occupy the place, and 
peiform- the office, of the English substantive verb (o (e, and hence 
might be called euphonic copumke letters or particles ; thus, ku ngu- 
muntu, it (is) a person; ku yinkomo, it (is) a cow; 6a aen^ulem, they 
(are) at the river. 

Rem. 2. — Certain letters of a pronominal character, and used simply 
to point out certain grammatical relations, as b in bake (abaniu bake) ; 
rinf lake {izwi Idke); &cc., have soimetiih^s been called euphomc. But 
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the application of this term to such letters, or to letters of such an 
ot!ice, is of very doubtful propriety. The term prcformalive, or frag- 
mentary genitive pronoun, is a better designation of their office and 
character. (See ^ 159.) 

' § 36. When the incipient of a noun terminates in m 
or in n, and the root of an adjective, agreeing with the 
noun, does not begin in one of these letters, one of tliem 
(either m or w) is generally introduced between the root 
and the prefix of the adjective. This is evidently done, 
partly for euphony ; partly by what may be called at- 
traction ; and partly, perhaps, for greater precision and 
perspicuity. 

The particular letter to be thus inserted, whether in or n, is deter- 
mined by the initial consonant of the (root of the) adjective ; the 
labials, as before stated (^ 24), having an affinity for m, and the 
Unguals for n; thqs, into cmbi; into endc; isibopo eside; umfana omktdu; 
inkomo enlculu; igama elikulu. 



C— CLICKS. 

§ 37. The clicks (clucks, or clacks,) are a kind of 
sound, unknown, as a part of human speech, except .in 
Southern Africa ; and of such a peculiar nature, that 
a foreigner finds it somewhat difficult to make or 
describe them. Indeed, they can be made correctly, 
and with ease, and properly combined with other sounds, 
by very few except the natives themselves, or those 
who learn this language in early life. But they may 
be described with sufficient accuracy for the purpose 
before us. 

§ 38. The clicks, as found in Isizulu, may be divided 
into thrpe general classes, according to (he organs chiefly 
employed in making them — the dental^ the palatal^ and 
the lateral clicks. 

1. The dental click is made by placing the tip of the 
tongue firmly against the upper front teeth, slightly 
touching the under teeth also, and then withdrawing it 
suddenly with a strong suction. The sound may bo 
made by a European to attract the attention of a pet 
animal, or by the fondling mother to make her infant 
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smile, taking care to employ only the tongue and front 
teeth, and not the lips. 

The letter i (=c) is used to represent this click, as 
in * lela,' Mniwadi,' ^amaiala/ ^ 

2. The palatal clicks which is represented by j (=q), 
is so called from its being made by pressing the tongue, 
in a flat or extended position, firmly against the roof of 
the mouth, in the cavity of the palate, and then with- 
drawing it suddenly, so as to produce a sharp smack ^ 

clack, or click ; as in Muma/ ^ulobo/ 'amalanda/ 

# ' • ' • ' • 

3. The lateral clicks represented by ii (=x), is so 
called from its being made by the tongue in conjunction 
with the double teeth, keeping the jaws a little apart, 
while a suction is effected by the tongue and teeth, such 
as a rider sometimes makes to urge on his horse ; thus, 
as in *napa' * Utiiio,' * iniienyc,' 'amanolo.' 

§ 39. Each general class of clicks has at least three 
slight modifications, which, according to the kind of 
modification,, may be called the nasaly the guttw^aly and 
the nasO'guttural, 

1. These modifications are represented, the nasal by 
m; the guttural by g; and the naso-guttural by ng; — 
prefixed, respectively, to the character (i, I, or ii,) which 

"rejiresents the simple click. (See § 40.) 

2. The use of n is to give the simple click a sort of 
nasal modification ; the use of gy to flatten it ; and the 
use of ng to give the simple click a kind of nasal 
flattened modification. 

Rem. — What are here called modified clicks arc but varieties of the 
respective classes of simple clicks ; and should be regarded, not so 
much a combination of sounds by the addition of a new sound, as 
another form of the same sound, or rather, as a new monosound, 
moderately varying from the principal sound, called the simple click 
— the simple click being so called more from its being a common 
head of the class, than from its being any more of a monosound than 
what are called the modified clicks. 

^ 40. The three classes of clicks, and the three 
several modifications of the same, with examples of 
each, are given in the following — 



VARIETIES OF CLICKS. 



rJ5 



SIMPLE. 






I (=c), as in 
la 

lela 
isiioio 



n (=q), as in 

I ujobo 
All I umlele 






»■»»» 

e 
^ 

^ 



11 (=x), as in 
iia 

iiiiba 
amaiiolo 



rabk of Clicks. 

NASAL. GUTTURAL. 



ni, as in 
niela 
nicnga 
umniamo 

111, as in 
njuma 
amanje 
isinjamu 

nil, as in 
niiamcla 
amaniieba 
niiapa 



gi, as tn 
giina 
umgiazo 
gioba 

gj, a^ in 
gladuka 
amagjaja 
gjuma 

gii, as in 
giieka 
giiila 
isigiia 



NASO-GUTTUllAL. 

ngi, a^ in 
ngiwanga 
ingienge 



ngj, as in 
jengia 
ungjojwane 
inglulwani 

ngii, as in 
umungiiiba 
ingiiangiia 



§ 41. The only combination of consonants with clicks^ 
aside from those already given, is that in which the 
different varieties are sometimes followed by w; thus, 
'ivvila/ *ingiwele,' 'unglojwane.' 

§ 42. There are sonie fluctuations in the use of the 
clicks, especially in some words, and among diflerent 
tribes. Some say ' binia,' others * binia,' bind ; some 
*MUga,' others * juga,' be loose; at one time * la,' at 
another ' ja,' no ; at one time we seem to hear 'ngjoka,' 
at another * gjoka/ and at another only * joka,' dress ; 
and so * ngjiba,' * gjiba,' or * jiba,' close up. But the 
fluctuation is not very great, and nothing diflerent from 
what is sometimes heard among the consonants and 
vowels. 

§ 43. Many of the words in which the clicks are found 
are evidently onomatopoetic in their origin. Such are 
the words * jabula,' snap ; * loioma,' hop; ^ linsa,' spirt; 
' loboza,' crush ; ' lokozela,' parley ; ' longozela,' hobble ; 
' jajamba,' ache, throb ; * ja]azela,' shiver, tremble ; 

* ujojojo,' the trachea; *Hoiia,' converse together; 

* napa,' lap as dogs ; ' iiapazela,' bubble up or boil. 
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Rem. 1. — 111 this connection it may be remarked, Ihat 
many of the words in which the gutturals x and )^ are 
found, are also onomatopoetic. Such are ^ xuzula ' and 
*xebula/ tear; *xebeza/ drive away locusts by a rustling 
noise; 'xaxa/ eat greedily; ' ixolo/ roughness; *xonla/ 
snore ; * xoza/ gurgle ; ' }^eba/ tear ; ' }^eza/ to niilk 
into the mouth ; ' um)^ezo/ a switch. 

Rem. 2. — There are many other words in the Isizulii besides those 
containing a click or a guttural, which bear evident marks of an ono- 
matopoetic origin, such as Mala,' lie down, sleep ; * bubula,' moan; 
' duduzela/ console; * futa,' puff; * sonta,' twist; * dengezela/ totter; 
* gidiza,' tickle; ' isizunguzane,' giddiness. 



CHJIPTER J J. 
SYLLABLES AND WORDS 

OR THE 
UNION OF SOUNDS AND THE DIVISION OF DISCOURSE. 

Sect. 1. — General Remarks. 

§44. I. The first part of Zulu Grammar, which is 
designed to comprise an exhibition of the elementary 
facts and principles of the language, must treat not only 
of the sounds of the language seperately considered, but 
also of the connecting of these sounds into syllables and 
words. It must state the general principles on which 
the language should be reduced to writing, and exhibit 
and illustrate its laws for the forming of its syallables 
and for the proper division of its discourse into words. 

2. In a language already, perhaps ages ago, reduced to order and 
committed to writing, and in which the limits of words, or the mode of 
dividing discourse, as well as the mere writing of words, has been long 
since fixed by cither principle, or by accident and usage ; the sum of 
this part of grammar — orthography — is merely and briefly to present 
the common established custom — orthographical usage — whatever it 
may be. 
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^3. Hut ill a language newly reduced, tlieie is no long estahlished 
usage, whether philosophical, or anomalous and absurd, to be followed. 
In these circumstances, fleeting sounds must be caught and symbolized; 
and not only this, but that law also, which both the genius of the 
language and general philosophical grammar recommend, for con- 
necting and dividing these sounds into syllables and words, must be 
stated and applied, together with the application of the chosen symbols 
— and all without either aid or embarrassment from well established 
custom. 



Sect. 2. — Syllables. 

§45. 1. A syllable is a simple or a compound sound, 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice; as, a, ba, 
kUy si. 

2. Sometimes a syllable is, of itself, significant ; and 
then it constitutes a word ; as, ja, no; sa^ yet ; 6e, be; 
si J we ; fcte, it ; ngiy I, me. 

3. In other cases a syllable is not, by itself, significant; 
and hence it then forms but part of a word ; thus, ta, in 
tanda^ having no significance alone, forms but a part of 
the word tanda. 

§ 46. 1. The division of words into syllables may be 
considered in two aspects; viz., in respect to phonetics ^ 
and in respect to etymology. 

2. As a general rule, a word should, doubtless, be 
divided into syllables, according to the divisions which 
those good speakers to whom the language is verna- 
cular generally make in pronouncing it. 

3, Observing the application of this principle to the 
Isizulu, and noticing the fact also that all words in 
this language terminate in a vowel, we have the general 
law, so to divide all words as to make open syllables, or 
make all syllables end in a vowel ; thus, ta-nday ha-mba, 
a-ba-ntu, a-ma-ngaj i-nko-sij i-zi-nko-mo, u-mfa-la^ &<}. 

Rem. 1. — ^This rule of dividing — putting m, n, &c., with the 
consonant following; thus, ttMida, ha-mba, u-n^u-la, &c., instead of 
with the antecedent vowel, accords not only with the pronunciation of 
the people, but also with the principle before stated (§ 24.), that the 
nature and oflice of these liquids is to unite with, and soften down, the 
hard mute by which they are followed — the labial mutes (p and h) 
having an affinity for the labial semi-vowel m; and the lingual mutes 
{t and d), for the lingual serai-vowel n. 
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Rkivi. 2. — Tliai even m uiid n liiiul, in tlie incipieiits oi' nouns, helong 
pkondicnlly , though not etymologically, to the root of tlie word, i.e., 
to the following, and not to the antecedent syllable, is evident not only 
from the above remarks, but also from the form of the vocative. For 
in all those instances in which the noun's incipient consists of two 
letters, the second being m or n, in forming the vocative, which is done 
by dropping the initial vowel, the remaining letter, m or n, is thrown 
by necessity into the following syllable ; thus, ^Mpande, 'JVkosi. 

§47. Etymological ly considered, those nouns whose 
incipients terminate in m or n (as, iriy im, iziuy izim^ tern), 
are divided so as to give those consonants to the pre- 
ceding, rather than to the following syllable; thus, 
in-kO'Siy pi. a-ma-kosi; um-fu4ay pi. i-mi-fala; u-ba- 
mbOy pi. i-zim-ba-mbo ; in-ko-mo. 

Rem. I. — As the phonetic rule takes the precedence of the etymo- 
logical in speaking, so it should in reading, and, doubtless, also in 
spelling; thus, t-ti£>-st, u-mfu-la, i-zi'mbe-nge ; though for analytic and 
grammatical purposes, the etymological rule must have its place. 

Rem. 2. — In a few instances, where there is a reduplication of a 
consonant, as in wmmangOy umnwya, (see § 30.), the incipient termi- 
nates in a consonant, and the root also commences in the same; 
though in pronunciation, or phonetically considered, as before re- 
marked (§ 30.), only one of these letters is really heard ; thus, 
u-ma-ngo, u-^no-ya. 

§ 48. In every word, there are as many syllables as 
there are separate vowel sounds and diphthongs ; thus , 
i-ga-ma ; a-ba-fa-na ; gau4a ; u-givai. 

Rem. — Although every Zulu word really and properly ends in a 
vowel, yet in rapid or careless pronunciation, the final vowel is some- 
times dropped, especially after m, n, and s; thus, iniambam\' Udingan\ 
inkos\ &c. 



Sect. 3. — Words. 

§ 49. A word, in respect to orthography, is one or 
more syllables written together, as the sign of some idea, 
or of some relation of ideas; as, tanda^ love; abanttij 
people ; ngi, 1 ; 6a, they ; ja, no ; yebo^ yes. 

Rem. 1 . — As one or more sounds, pronounced together by a single 
effort of the voice, constitute a syllable; so one or more syllables com- 
bined, and having some significance, separate force, or meaning, con- 
stitute a word. Words properly combined produce a sentence ; and 
sentences, properly combined, make a npeech or discourse. 
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Rem. 2. — Discourse, then, is divided into sentences according lo 
periods, or such a number of words, as, taken together, make complete 
sense ; and sentences are divided into words according to the signifi- 
cance of their syllables, or the number of separate portions which have 
some force or meaning of their own. 

**Hcro, however, the power of dividing speech into significant por- 
tions ends ; for though words are made up o{ syllables, and syllables of 
leUers, yet these two last subdivisions relate wholly to the sound, and 
not to the signification. A syllable or letter may possibly be signifi- 
cant, as the English pronouns / and me; but then they become words, 
and are so to be treated in the construction of a sentence." — Ency. 
Met., Art. General Grammar, 

§50. a. Some words, as the substantives, verbs, and 
adjectives, and the adverbs derived from these, express a 
notion or an idea; and hence are called notional^ or 
essential^ and sometimes primary words. 

6. Other words, as the pronouns, numerals, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and the adverbs <lerived from these, 
together with the auxiliary verbs, are used to express 
the different relations of ideas; and hence are called 
relational, or formalj and sometimes secondary words. 

§51. 1. The general orthographic rule for the writing 
of the Isizulu, as for the writing of other languages, is 
to give each word, whether essential or formal, a distinct 
position of its own, separate from each other word in the 
sentence. 

2. When however, one word or particle has such in- 
fluence upon another before it, as to carry its accent 
forward from its ordinary position — the penultimate — to 
the final syllable, the two words are joined in writing, 
as they are in pronunciation ; thus, hambani (hamba-ni), 
go ye ; u funani na? (u funa-nina? )j you seek what? 
hambake (hamba-ke)y go then. 

3. So also in compound words — where the principal 
accent is thrown upon the penultimate of the second of 
the compound, they are written together as a simple 
word; thus, Utnzimkulu; Ilafamasi; Umnikazin'Yu. 

Rem. — Other exceptions to the general rule are such as grow out 
of th«*. omi:^:>ion or contraction of syllables and words, the character 
and extent of which are noticed in the next scctioti. 
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Sect. 4. — Omission and Contraction of Syllables 
and Words. 

% 52. General Remark. — Perhaps no language, ex- 
cept among those which have never been reduced to 
writing, abounds in the omission and contraction of syl- 
lables and words to such an exte^it as the Isizulu. The 
diversity of its forms and phrases, according as all the 
sounds are fully and distinctly uttered, or not, seems 
almost endless. This characteristic has grown chiefly 
out of two causes — the absence of written characters 
and standards to give a fixed uniformity to words and 
modes of expression ; and the disposition of the people, 
the lower classes in particular, to seek ease of utterance 
by diminishing the volume of sound, and by neglecting 
to give a distinct enunciation to all the sounds which 
they pretend to utter. 

§53. Among the omissions and contractions of syl- 
lables and words, in which the Isizulu abounds, the fol- 
lowing are the most common : — 

1. In compound tenses, the auxiliary sometimes drops 
its final vowel, and unites with the following pronoun ; 
thus, ^ u bu tanda ' for * u be u tanda ;' * i si file ' for 
^ i se i file.' Sometimes the auxiliary simply absorbs 
the following pronoun when it consists of a single vowel ; 
thus, * a be tanda' for * a be e tanda.' 

2. The personal pronoun is sometimes omitted before 
the auxiliary, in compound tenses ; thus, * be ngi tanda ' 
for * ngi be ngi tanda;' *ke ngi tanda ' for * ngi ke ngi 
tanda ;' ^ se ngi tandile ' for ^ ngi se ngi tandile.' 

3. The pronoun a is generally absorbed when it comes 
before verbs beginning with a vowel ; thus, * anda ' 
lor *a anda;' *enza' for *aenza;' *osa' for *aosa.' So 
the pronoun e; thus, *akile' for ^eakile;' ^enzile'for 
* e enzile ;' * osile ' for * e osile.' 

4. The relative pronoun or particle a generally ab- 
sorbs a personal pronoun following it when the latter 
consists of a single vowel ; thus, ' a ya tanda ' for * a 
a ya tanda ;' ' a be tandile ' for ' a c be tandile.' The 
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relative a is sometimes dropped ; thus, ' ba tanda ' for 
* aba tanda/ 

5. The negative a is sometimes omitted ; thus, * ngi nge 
lande ' for ' a ngi nge tande ; ' ' ku mdala ' for ' a ku mdala. ' 

6. The part or the whole of a word is sometimes 
omitted, or part of several words in succession, and the 
remainder contracted ; thus, ' u nge ko ' for ' u nga 
bi ko ' (b being dropped, and a'i=:e); * ngo tanda ' for 
'ngi ya ku tanda' (iy i/, and fc, being dropped, and 
a-u=^); 'umka 'Faku' for * umfazi ka 'Faku.' 

7. Sometimes a medial letter or syllable is dropped ; 
thus, ' bulawa ' for ' bulalwa ;' ' ngoba ' for ' ngokuba;' 
'pumla' for 'pumula/ 

8. Omission and contraction generally occur in forming 
compound words ; thus, ' umnikazinYu ' for ' umninikazi 
inTu.' 

Rem. — ^Further illustration and examples of omission and contrac- 
tion, especially where these are attended with a change of vowels, 
are given in remarks on euphonic vowel changes, contraction, crasis, 
apostrophe, &c. (See ^16.) 



CHAPTER III 
ZULUIZING FOREIGN WORDS. 

§54. In transferring foreign proper names into the 
Zulu language, two things need to be kept in mind and 
aimed at ; namely, to preserve, as far as possible, the 
identity of the name, and also to conform it to the genius 
of the language into which it is introduced. 

o. As a matter of truthfulness to man and to history — to the past 
and the future — and as a point of interest in philology, the form, the 
substance, the general identity of the name, should be preserved as 
far as possible. 

h. At the same time, such changes must be made in the name, as 
the genius of the language decidedly requires, to give it a place among 
names in its new situation, and to prepare it for utterance among the 
people ^ho are to speak it. 
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§ 55. To accomplish these two objects, so far as they 
are compatible, and to preserve a proper medium between 
the two, the following rules may be of service: — 

1. In Zuluizing a foreign proper name, give it an in- 
cipient, unless its initial letter or syllable will pass for 
such, which is seldom the case ; supply it also with a 
terminating vowel, unless it have one of its own. 

The common incipient for persons is u or um; for 
tribes, ama; for places, the most common is t; and 
for rivers, the most common is um. But the names 
of places and rivers often have other incipients; as, 
n, iuy ama. 

This rule would make Udavida for David ; Amayuda 
for Jews ; Izione for Zion; Unite for Nile; &c. 

Rem. 1. — The initial vowel or syllable of some proper names may 
be made to pass, though not without some objections, for the Zulu 
incipient. Such is the / initial in Italy, Itali ; and the first syllable, 
/», in India ; also the Ama, in Amazon. 

Rem. 2. — When the initial letter of a name is a vowel, and will not 
pass well for the incipient, the semi-vowel ir or ^ is sometimes inserted 
between that vowel and the prefixed incipient, especially when the 
incipient supplied consists of or terminates in a vowel, and a consider- 
able hardness would occur without such an insertion ; thus, hjcuta for 
Asia ; Uyisake for Isaac. 

2. a. In Zuluizing a foreign proper name, let the letters 
of the name be followed, as far as possible, and not the 
present or former, real or supposed, sounds. The letter 
or character is permanent, and may be followed ; but 
the assigned value or sound often varies in different 
languages, in different ages, and among different nations 
and persons. 

6. But in pronouncing the transferred name, in Zulu> 
the letters shoulfl have the same sound which they .uni- 
formly have in all other cases in the Zulu language. 
Otherwise the value of a given letter would often vary, 
and the variations would produce doubt and confusion. 

According to this rule, David is Zuluized (as above) thus, Udavida^ 
and not Udevida ; and the medial a is pronounced, in Zulu, like a in 
father, and not like a in name. So Nero is Zuluized Unero, and the 
e is pronounced like ey in they. So likewise Geneva is Zuluized 
IgenevGy and the g pronounced, in Zulu, like the hard English g*, as in 
go, and not like j. 
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3. When the Zulu alphabet has no letter nor combi- 
nation corresponding at all in value to a certain letter or 
combination in a foreign proper name, a convenient equi- 
valent, if there be one, is used instead. By this rule 
Cairo becomes, in Zulu, Ikairo ; Congo, Ukongo ; 
Quebec, Ikwebeka; Philip, UJUipi. 

4. A difficult combination may be avoided : — 

(a.) Sometimes by dropping one of the letters — that one, or more, 
which will have th^ least effect upon the identity of the word ; as, 
Uioman for Thomas; Uandoniko for Andronicus ; Ugaye for Gaius. 

(6.) Sometimes by inserting another letter, vowel, semi-vowel, or 
consonant, so as to aid pronunciation by resolving the compound ; 
thus, Ingilande for England ; Igipete for Egypt ; Amagerike for Greeks. 

(c.) Sometimes the difficulty is relieved by a transposition of letters; 
thus, hareli for Israel; Ilagiria for Algiers. 

(d.) Sometimes by quite exchanging the difficult combination for 
other letters ; as, Usilaki for Stachys ;. Umasinkwito for Asyncritus ; 
UUdifosa for Tryphosa. 

Rem. 1 . — Compatible consonants in combination require, of course, 
no separation nor omission. 

Rem. 2. — In most cases, to retain two vowels in juxtaposition is 
doubtless better than to prolong and mar the word by inserting a letter 
between them ; thus,. lyudia, Unoay Upatde, 

§56. In transferring common words into the Isizulu, 
much more liberty may be taken, letters being omitted 
or inserted, transposed or. exchanged, for the sake oi 
ease in pronunciation, in many cases ; while, in propeV 
names, great liberty in making changes is precluded by 
a proper regard for the integrity of such names. 



CHAPTER IV. 
ACCENTUATION. 



§ 67. Accent is a particular stress of the voice, or an 
ictus upon a certain syllable of a word, distinguishing 
that syllable from the others, and giving to its vowel 
great clearness of sound. 
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Rem. 1 . — As a word may consist of any number of syllables from 
one to seven, eight, or ten, it is a matter of convenience and precision 
to have some easy means of distinguishing words from mere syllables ; 
otherwise, discourse would be a monotonous unmeaning succession of 
mere sounds. For, as words are the divisions of discourse into sig- 
nificant portions, any doubt or confusion as to the proper limits of 
words must lead to confusion in respect to the ideas which words are 
meant to convey. Hence, one great end of accent is to aid the mind 
in ascertaining and observing the limith of words. 

Rem. 2. — ^Moreover, every sentence uttered is both easier to the 
voice and more agreeable to the ear, when broken up into symme- 
trical parts with convenient pauses between them. Hence, again, 
another important end of accent in the Isizulu is euphony ; and a 
kind of rhythmical beat is observed in a succession of monosyllabic 
words, where the particular place of the accent is dictated solely by 
euphonic considerations, without regard to the formation or the 
meaning of the words. And it is on this principle, as we shall see, 
that the accent is sometimes carried forward or backwards from its 
usual place, and in some instances is transferred even from the more 
important, essential wo^, to li word of a relational and secondary 
character. 

§58. 1. As a general law of the language the accent 
is laid upon the penultimate syllable; as, mina, pezuy, 
inkomOj ukubona. 

2. If a word consists of many syllables, it generally 
takes a secondary accent, and even a tertiary, if the 
number of syllables is very many ; thus, xxmsebenzi; 
inkosik^uzi; intombazana; ehutandazeni; isizukulwana. 

3. Occasionally a word takes a second primary accent, 
if such it can be called — one on the penult, and the other 
on the final syllable; and sometimes the accent is carried 
forward from the penultimate to the final syllable ; thus, 
into erikulu; intando yabo; mtna. 

These deviations from the general rule are made, 
sipparently, in part, to draw attention to the particular 
word thus accented ; and in part, sometimes, for the sake 
of giving a playful variety to speech. 

4. The elision of the final vowel of a word sometimes 
throws the accent upon the final syllable ; thus, inkos\ 
Udingan*. 

5. a. The accent is occasionally carried forward from 
the penult to the final syllable, through the influence of 
a following monosyllabic word or enclitic, as fce, nt, ze^ 
&Cy whose accent is, in turn, thrown back upon tlie 
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principal word. In consequence of this reciprocal in- 
fluence and union of accents, the two words are written, 
as they are pronounced, together, as one word (see 
^ 51., 2.); thus, tembiJce; sukani; wa hambaze; a si 
oonanga. 

b. Other monosyllabic words, however, as 60, Uj and 
the interrogative na^ neither affect the accent of the 
former word, nor lose their own ; and hence they retain 
a separate standing, as independent words ; thus, anka 
bo; sa vela le; wa vnma na? 

6. In a few instances, the primary accent may be laid 
upon the antepenult ; as, ngokubaj instead of r^okuba. 
But this is rare. 

§59. 1. The monosyllabic relational words, as the 
pronouns and auxiliary verbs, which precede the principal 
verb, and aid in its conjugation, are of a semitonic and 
proclitic character, being subject to a kind of rhyth- 
mical, tripping accent, and inclining forward, in tenor 
of pronunciation, to the essential orthotonic word which 
follows ; thus, ni ya ku bona; be ngi tanda; a ngi sa yi 
ku hamha. 

2. When the essential word is itself a monosyllable, 
the principal accent is thrown back upon the next pre- 
ceding word, except when the essential word is followed 
by an enclitic ; thus, si j/a fa; ng'i pe; ngi peni; wa ti; 
wa tike; wa tini na? 

Rem. — ^The character and accentuation of both proclitics and en- 
clitics, as well as the number of these words, is much the same as in 
the English language. Thus, in the sentence, — IfJohn^s in ike house, 
danH ieii him a word of this, the words, if, in, the, a, and of, are all 
proclitics ; and the words, is, not, and aim, enclitics. Moreover, the 
kciglisJi words which are used in translating the Zalu proclitics and 
enclitics, are, themselves, for the most part, either enclitic or proclitic. 
And in both languages alike, the smaller parts of speech, as the 
pronouns, auxiliaries, conjunctions, and prepositions, have generally 
an obscure and feeble pronunciation ; while the more significant, the 
essential words, as nouns and verbs, are pronounced, as a whole, 
more firmly, and with more distinctness. 

§ 60. In the case of couifiottnd words, the former of 
the two loses its primary acoeiit, the voice burrying on 
to the penult of the second — the penult of the com- 
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pound; as in ItafamBsi, from itafa and nmasi; Ama- 
nzimtoti, from Amanzi and amtoti ; empuraalBnga. 
(See § 58., 2.) 

Rem. — In one respect, this is just the opposite of what we have in 
the English, where the first of the two words in composition takes the 
principal accent, as in 6ooi:-ca«e, tieamrhoat. The principle, however, 
is the same in both languages, the accent being generally attracted, 
in composition, by that word which limits the other, and thus gives a 
specific character to the compound. 



CHAPTER V. 
QUANTITY OF A SYLLABLE. 

§61. Thequanityof a syllable is the space of time 
occupied in pronouncing it. 

1. If the quantity of a syllable, in the Isizulu, be de- 
termined as in English, by the character of the vowel 
which enters into it, then all syllables are long which 
contain a long or accented vowel ; and all short, which 
contain a short, or unaccented vowel. (See § 12., 4.) 
Hence, if measured by the quantity of the vowel, the 
final syllable nYa, of amanTa, is short, because the vowel 
in it, receiving no accent, is short ; while the syllable 
may of the same word, is long, its vowel having the 
accent. 

2. But if the quantity of a syllable be determined, 
not by the length of the vowel, but by the length of the 
syllable taken altogether, according to the mode of 
measuring in the classical languages, such syllables as 
v^a in amariYa^ nkwa in isinkwaj and mnya in ebu- 
mnyamenij are long, though the vowels in them are un- 
accented, and consequently short. 

There are, in these syllables, n^a, &c., certain me- 
chanical causes, .which compel the voice to dwell upon 
them quite as long as upon their contiguous accented 
syllables, may si^ me, which are long by virtue of their 
long vowels. 
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Rem. 1. — If one persdn measures the quantity of a syllable in Isi- 
Zulu by the vowels only, and another by the whole length of the 
syllable, including both vowels and consonants, what is long to the one 
may be short to the other, and vice versa. 

Rem. 2. — The whole subject of Zulu Prosody requires a separate 
and special consideration. 



CHAPTER VL 
PUNCTUATION, ITALICS, AND CAPITALS. 

§62. 1. The number and value of the points or marks 
inserted in written Zulu composition, for the purpose of 
showing more clearly the sense intended to be conveyed, 
and the pauses required in reading, are the same as 
those employed in the English language. 

2. At the close of an interrogative sentence, the Zulu makes use 
of an interrogative particle, na (with the falling slide), which corres* 
ponds, in import, to the rising slide or intonation employed in English, 
to mark an interrogative sentence. 

3. The diaeresis is not used in Zulu, the general law being, without 
it, to give each vowel, though written in connection with another, its 
own separate and distinct sound in all cases, except at, au^ and ei, 
which, when taken together, constitute a diphthong. 

§63. 1. In translating the Scriptures into Isizulu, 
italic letters are employed to indicate those words which 
are not found in the original ; as, ^^ Amafa a wile kumi 
ezindaweni ezinle;" ^^ngesono somunye kwe za iiala 
pezu kwabo bonke." 

2. Italics may be used also, as in other languages, to 
distinguish any particular word or phrase for the sake of 
emphasis, or for any other purpose. 

3. When it is designed to make a word or phrase still 
more conspicuous than it would be in italics, it is printed 
in capitals, as the titles of books, captions, the first 
word of a chapter, &c. 

§ 64. The following classes of words, according to 
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the usage of Other languages, should commence, in Isi- 
Zulu, with a capital letter: — 

1. The first word of a sentence. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry. 

3. The first word of a direct quotation. 
4*. The appellations of the Deity. 

5. All proper nouns, as names of persons, places, 
rivers, tribes. 

6. Some other words, as titles of honor and distinc- 
tion ; common nouns personified ; the first word of an 
example ; and all such words as generally commence 
thus in other languages. 

Rem. 1. — When a noun is inflected, as in forming the locative case, 
and the first letter changed, as to e or p, this letter thus changed is 
still made capital; thus, Enanda (Inanda) ; Emvoti (Umvoti) ; Enktmni 
(Inkosi) ; Otugela (Utugela). 

Rem. 3. — Sometimes a euphonic particle, as s, ng, w, or y, is pre- 
fited to a proper noun; but these are written in small letters, like other 
words, forming, as they do, no part of the noun ; thus, ngOnbekana; 
tt y Inkosi; ba sEnanda na sEmpoiu 

Rem. 3. — a. When a proper noun is preceded by a word or particle, 
as the preposition na, or nga, whose final vowel coalesces with the 
initial vowel of the name, the first permanent unaffected letter in the 
name becomes capital; thus, Umenzi noMiindin; Inanda Yie Ta/omast 

h. But when the final vowel of the preceding word is elided or 
absorbed, without affecting the initial letter of the proper name, that 
initial letter is made capital, according to the general rule; thus, 
Jtmaku^a n* Jhnazulu; (Hfoba n' Omame. 

Rem. 4. — Sometimes the initial vowel of a proper name js cut oflT, 
as in the vocative, and some forms of the genitive, when the apheresis 
is marked by an apostrophe, and the first remaining letter becomes 
capital ; thus, Wkosi ; *Faku; izinkomo zi ka *Mpande, 



TART 11— ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITIONS AND CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Sect. I. — Definitions and General Remarks. 

§ 65. Etymology^ which is the second part of grammar, 
treats of the forms and changes of words. The term, 
as often used, has a two-fold import, — the one higher and 
more extended^ the other lower and more restricted. 

1. In its highest sense, the office of etymology is to 
examine the origin and changes of the mere roots of 
words, and their connection with corresponding roots in 
different languages. This is the etymology of the philo- 
logist, and is sometimes called historical or comparative 
etymology. 

2. But in its more limited signification — as used by the 
grammarian, and as opposed to orthography and syntax — 
etymology classifies words, and treats of the forms and 
changes to which they are subject, in one and the same 
language. 

Rem. — Both kinds of etymology agree in taking cognizance of Um 
changes which the forms of words wider i*o — the one, of changes more 
remote, as from the la|)sc of time, and the passing of words from one 
language to another ; the other, of changes more immediate, for 
grammatical significant purposes, as in the following pages. 

^ 66. The changes to which the forms of words are 
subject, and which properly come within the province 
of a practical grammar of a particular language, are of 
two kinds — the one called Inflection^ which includes 
declension and conjugation : and the other, Formation ^ 
which includes derivation and composition.' 

Rem. — The nature and end of inflection and of formation will be 
better understood from observing that many of the words in Isizulu, 
as in most other languages, consist of two parts — a radical and a 
formative. 
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§ 67. I. A. The radical part of a word, or the root, 
taken in its strictest sense, and as well defined by 
another — " is a significant element, from which words, 
as forms of thought and parts of speech, are derived. 
It is not itself a word, but that which lies at the foun- 
dation of a whole family oi words. The root has signi- 
fication, but not a definite signification, in the system of 
our ideas or in the system of language. It does not 
express an idea which can form a component part of 
language, but only the intuition or appearance which is 
common to the noun or idea, and the verb or judgment, 
and wants the modification which makes it a noun or 
verb." Thus, from the general, indefinite root, ban, in 
Isizulu, the verb bona, see, is derived by suffixing a; the 
verb uku bona, to see, by the* prefix uku; the noun 
umboni, a seer, an observer, by the sufiix i and the 
prefix or incipient wm. 

Rem. — The root, as thus described, is a circumscribed' nucleus — 
a mere germ which lies beneath the surface, as it were, and forms no 
part of ordinary speech until brought to light, and fitted for use by 
the aid of certain additional letters or syllables, which are called for- 
mativea or serviks, as illustrated in the examples given above. 

B. Formative letters or syllables may be found, (as 
in the above examples,) either at the beginning of the 
radical element, and be called an incipient j preformative, 
or prefix ; or at the end, and called ajforraative, sufiix, or 
inflection-ending ; or they may be found at both the 
beginning and the end, and all for the purpose of giving 
the mere root a rank, a relationship, or else a progeny, 
as it were, in the body politic of words. 

2. The term root or radical word often has, in common parlance, a 
more extended signification. It sometimes refers to the entire word 
formed directly from the pure root, including both the germ and the 
inflection, increment, or formative, being, as it were, the trunk or first 
section of the stem above ground. And, as denoting frimxlivcs (in 
distinction from derivatives) — those words from which others are de- 
rived, but which are' themselves underived — this use of the term is 
not inappropriate; though the term primitive would generally be better 
in such cases. 

3. The term root is used sometimes also to designate that part of a 
word — perhaps a derived word — which expresses the simple idea, as 
distinguished from the inflective or formative part which is used to 
denote the relations of the idea. In this sense a word may be called 
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a root, which, in either of the former senses, is a derivative. But the 
uninflected part of such a word may be called a stem, or else specified 
as the root of a derivative. 

§ 68. The ojffice of inflection is to express the relations 
which the essqntial parts of speech hold to each other. 
Thus, the word umfula, river, (simple root, /u/, J changed 
to imifulctj signifies rivers ; and changed to cmfuleniy it 
signifies, at or in the river ; so tanda, love, changed to 
tandiUy signifies, have loved. 

Rem. I. — In many cases, however, the relations which the essential 
parts of speech hold to each other, or to the person speaking, are ex- 
pressed, not by inflections, but by separate relational words, such as the 
auxiliary verbs, pronouns ancl prepositions ; thus, si ya landa, we do 
love ; ku *bantu, to the people. 

Rem. 2. — ^The close resemblance which the pronouns bear to the 
incipient elements of the nouns to which they relate, reflecting, as it 
were, the verjp image of those incipients, and the extensive use which 
is made of these reflecting relational words, have suggested the pro- 
priety of denominating the Isizulu and its cognates the REJlective class 
of languages, and thus distinguishing them, as by contrast, from those 
languages which are more strongly marked by inflection, and hence 
are called the IJyikclive class. 

§69. Formation^ as the term is used in grammar, is a 
linguistic process, which gives new words in two ways — 
either by deriving one word from another, or by com- 
posing one word from two others. 

A. Derivation^ in the widest sense of the term, includes 
all those changes which are made in words to express 
different cases, numbers, modes, and tenses. But in its 
more limited and appropriate sense, and as used in the 
following pages, it consists in forming one word from 
another by effecting some change or modification in the 
primitive^ other than what are ordinarily denominated 
inflections. Thus, the verb tandisa^ cause to love, is 
formed from the verb tanda, love, by changing final a 
of the primitive into isa; and the noun umhambi^ walker, 
is formed from the verb hamba, walk, by changing final 
a of the primitive to i, and prefixing the incipient um. 

B. Composition, or the formation of compound words, 
is the union of two words so as to form only one. In 
Isizulu the limiting word, or that which denotes the 
specific difference, usually follows that which denotes 
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the genus or general idea, and takes the principal accent 
of the compound; thus, u'Yilifa, an inheritor, from ii^Yi 
(from uku Ta, to eat), eater, and ilifa (from uku fa^ to 
die), inheritance; umnimtizi^ or itmninimuziy owner of 
a kraal, town-proprietor, from umnini and umuzi ; 
hnpumalanga^ east, sun-rising, from xikxi puma and 
ilanga ; Itafamasi, name of a place, from itafa and 
amasij literally, milk-plain. 



Sect. 2. — Classification of Words. 

^70. 1 . The words of the Isizulu may be divided 
into sorts or classes, in different ways, according to the 
particular aspect in which they are viewed. 

2. One very natural and summary division is that 
which reduces all the parts of speech to the two classes 
called Essential and Relational Words. (See § 50.) 

§ 71. Essential words are those which express th6 ideas 
of being or of action, and on which other words depend, 
to which others refer, or between which others show a 
relation. To this class, which is called iirimary also, 
and sometimes notional^ belong nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives, and some adverbs. This class of words is so 
necessary to the communication of ideas, that no com- 
plete sentence can be formed without the use of some of 
them, except where a substitute is used, as a pronoun in 
the place of a noun. 

§ 72. Relational words are those which are used to 
express a connection, and the kind of connection, or 
to shov^ the different relations which exist between essen- 
tial words. Essential words express ideas or notions 
only in a general way ; relational words limit them, 
distinguishing or connecting particular species or indivi- 
duals, or showing the time, manner, agent, object, and 
other particulars of action. To this class belong the 
pronouns, auxiliary verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, 
and some of the adverbs. (See § 50., 6.) 

Rkm. — TIm' iiili'i jrMfMHi is a pcciiliat ortfJiiiic sound t'X|iixs!sivt' only 
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i>f emotion, and not conlincd to human discourse. Though it may, 
perhaps, he called a part of speech, it is incapable of logical combi- 
nation with other words, having nothing to do with the operations of 
the intellect. 

§ 73. According to a more minute and common classi- 
fication; Zulu words may be divided into the eight fol- 
lowing sorts, or parts of speech; namely, Noun, Adjec- 
tive, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, 
and Interjection. There is no Article^ either definite or 
indefinite, belonging to the Isizulu. 



CHAPTER 11 

THE NOUN OR SUBSTANTIVE. 

§ 74. The words in Isizulu which are included in the 
general term JVbim, correspond to those of the same 
class in other languages, being used to denote the Tiame 
of an object. 

Sect. 1. — Kinds of JSouns. 

§ 75. Nouns may be divided into the two kinds, called 
concrete and abstract. 

I. Concrete JVouns are the names of existences which 
are subject to the observation of the senses. These 
may be divided into : — 

a. Proper nouns, or names which refer only to indivi- 
dual persons or objects ; as, Umpande^ Umvotiy Inanda. 

b. Common or appellative nouns, which are the names 
of a class of persons or things, or of an individual belong- 
ing to a class, whether found in nature ; as timuntu^ 
umutij intaba; or in art, as umuzi^ igedza^ ingubo. 

c. Material nouns, or nouns in which there is no idea 
of form, organization, or individuality, but only an ag- 
gregate notion ; as, amanzi, ubiiiy isi^labati. 
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rf. Collective nouns, or nouns wliicli designate a 
number of single persons or things taken as a whole ; 
as, impi^ isifazana^ isilungu. 

II. Abstract Kouns are names of simple qualities, 
actions, or modes of existence, considered independent 
of a subject ; as, amariYa^ utando^ tibum'lopey ubu^lungu. 



Sect. 2. — Formation of JVouns. 

§ 76. The formation of Zulu nouns gives rise to other 
divisions, as into Primitives and Derivatives; (Simple) 
and Compound JSbuns. 

^ 77, I. Primitive nouns are those which have their 
origin in no other word, whether noun or other part of 
speech, being, in a manner, self-existent. Their number 
is comparatively small. They comprise most material 
nouns, the names of many animals and plants, some of 
the great objects of the natural world, some of the 
members of the body, and some other names; as, 
amanziy inyoni, imvu, timuti, imijino, ilifuy ilanga^ 
ubusOj umkonOj ubaba, udade. 

§ 78, II. Derivative nouns, which are far the most 
numerous class, comprise all those which are derived 
either from other nouns, or from adjectives, or from 
verbs, or from some other part of speech, by means of 
some change or addition of certain letters at the begin- 
ning or the end, or both, of the primitive. 

§ 79. A. Nouns are derived from nouns, and called 
nominal derivatives ; thus: — 

1. Abstract nouns are formed from concrete nouns, by 
changing the incipient of the latter into ubu ; thus. 

From inkosi, king, comes ubukosi, royalty; from isiula, fool, comes 
ubuula, folly; and from indoda, man, comes ubudMay manliness. 

2. Proper nouns are formed from common, by changing 
the initial vowel of the latter into u; thus. 

From isikoia, grass, comes Usikota, the name of a person ; so from 
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imalij money, comes Umali; from amasukn, days, Unutsitku; and fioiii 
inlaba, mountain, comes the proper name Untaba. 

3. Collective nouns are sometimes formed from common 
concrete nouns, by changing the incipient of the latter 
into isi; thus, 

From umunlUj person, comes isinlu, mankind; from umlungUy white 
man, comes isilungn, the white race; and from nkova, a banana (tree), 
isikova, a number of banana trees taken together, a banana garden. 

4. Augmentative nouns implying increase in number, 
size, degree, beauty, or excellence, are formed in two 
ways : — 

a. By reduplicating the radical portion of the primi- 
tive ; thus, 

/Muun^tirungti, a very powerful wind; unkulunkulu, the great great 
one, or the very great one — the first man. 

b. By suffixing kazi; thus, 

Imili, trees, imiiikazi, very fine trees; ubaba, my father, uhabakazi, 
my renowned or most excellent father, my father's brother. This 
suffix oflen marks the feminine gender ; thus, umlungu, white man ; 
unUungukazi, white woman. (See § 110.) 

5. Diminutive nouns are formed from other nouns by 
means of the suffix ana^ together with such euphonic 
changes as the language requires in the final vowel and 
roots of the primitives. 

a. Nouns ending in a, e, or i, generally change these 
letters into ana to form the diminutive ; thus, 

Umfula, river, umfidana, little river; umsele, ditch, umselana, little 
ditch; imbuzi, goat, imbuzana, little goat. 

6. Nouns ending in o or u change these letters into 
wana^ or rather change these letters into w and suffix 
ana ; thus. 

Into, thing, intwana, little thing ; umuntu, person, umunlwanay or 
umnlwana, child. 

Rem. — Where the w would be incompatible with the preceding 
letter (see § 2«^.), it is dropped ; thus, umfo, man, person, umfana, 
boy ; tmi'M, sheep, immna, little sheep, Iamb. 
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c. Nouns whose final vowel is a, e, or t, preceded by 
n, change that vowel to yana; or rather change that 
vowel to ana, as before (see a, above), and insert y for 
euphony and union; thus, 

Isona, a (kind of) weed, isonyana, a little weed ; imfejie, baboon, 
imfenyana, little baboon ; inyoniy bird, inyohyana, little bird. 

Rem. — We have an example of the same thing, the use of t=y, for 
the sake of euphony and union, in the English compound handicrajl. 

d. Nouns whose final vowel is preceded by 6, m, m6, 
nd, or p, change that vowel to ana^ and also generally 
change b into <s, m into nt/, mb into ndz^ sometimes 
9u2 into ndz, and p into fs (according to § 34); thus, 
inkabiy ox, inkatsana, little ox; inkomOy cow, inkonyana, 
calf; isivimbOy a stopper, isivindzana, a little stopper; 
tjanda, egg, ilandzanaj little egg. 

Rem. — ^Thcsc euphonic changes are sometimes neglected, espe- 
cially in the case of nc2; thus, impande, root, tmpanciana, little root. 
(See §33., Rem. 1.) 

e. Diminutive nouns, denoting females, beauty, dis- 
tinction, or excellence, generally aflSx to the primitive, 
first, the particle azi (full form kazi), significant of this 
gender, or of these qualities, and then change i of this 
afiix into ana, as in other cases ; thus, 

{Inkosi, chief, inkostkazi, contracted,) inkosazi, chiefess, inkoaazatuiy 
little chiefess, daughter of a chief, superior girl ; (umfo, man, person, 
umfoazi, contracted,) umfazi^ woman, mnfazana a little woman; iiUombi, 
a large girl, {iniomhikazi, intombazi)^ iniombazana, a girl, a small girl ; 
inkazi, a woman, inkazana, a girl, maid; inkuku, fowl (cock or hen); 
inkukukazi, a hen, inkukazana, a small hen. 

* 

/. Double or secondary diminutives are formed from 
primary diminutives, by changing the final a of the first 
diminutive into yana, i.e., by changing a into ana, and 
inserting the euphonic y, according to the rule given 
above (see c), since the final vowel is preceded by 
n; thus, 

ItUo, thing, intwana, small thing, iniwanyana, a very small thing; 
umunlu, person, umnticana, child, unUtoanyana, small child. 

Rem. — Or what amounts to the same thing, these doubly diminutive 
nouns may be formed directly from the radical noun by affixing anyanUy 
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with such changes in the final syllable of the primitive as are required 
in affixing anoy to form a diminutive of the first class, as already 
described; thus, into, thing, intwanyafia, a very small thing; isilo, 
animal (wild), iailwanyana, very small animal, insect; umfo, man, 
un^anyana, small boy. 

§ 80. Nouns are also derived orzuLUizED from nouns 
in other languages, by prefixing to the latter an incipient, 
and making such other changes in them by inserting or 
omitting letters, or affixing a final vowel, as the euphony 
and genius of the Isizulu require, (see §§ 55 and 56) ; 
thus, /I 

Umese, a knife, pi. omese, from the Dutch mes ; ifaduku or umfaduku, 
dish-clothy from the Dutch vaatdoek; donu, a bride, pi. amatomt, from 
the Dutch toom; so other nouns, as, isikela, a sickle; istkepe, a ship; 
isiiove, a stove; ipulankiy a plank; i^akolweni, half a crown. 

§81. B. Nouns are derived from adjectives. 

1. Abstract nouns are derived from adjectives by pre- 
fixing the incipient ubu to the root ; thus, 

VbukfiUif ffreatness, from hdu, great ; t46ti6t, evil, from bi, bad ; 
ubumnandi, deliciousness, sweetness, from mnandi, delicious, sweet. 

2. Some common nouns are derived from adjectives, 
by prefixing some of the incipients which belong to 
common nouns, as um, i, or isi; thus, 

Imngi and mntngi, multitude, majority, from nmgiy many. 

3. Proper nouns, names of persons, are also derived, 
sometimes, from adjectives, by prefixing the incipient of 
proper names; thus, Umnandij the name of Utsaka's 
mother, from mnandi, sweet. 

§ 82. C. But the greater portion of derivative nouns 
is formed from verbs, and called verbals. 

1 . a. Personal nouns are derived from the roots or 
stems of verbs, by changing final a to t, and prefixing 
the incipient um. These nouns generally denote the 
doer — the agent of the action expressed by the verb ; 
thus, 

Umkambiy a walker, from uku hamhay to walk ; umahm, a herder, 
from uhoalusay to herd 
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Rem. — Occasionally a noun formed in this way is impersonal, de- 
noting the object or the effect expressed by the verb; as, umsebenzi, 
which means;either work, or worker — ^the thing done, or the doer, 
from uku sebenza, to work. When umsebenzi signifies worker, the 
plural is formed in aba; thus, abasebenzi, workers; but when it sig- 
nifies work, it forms the plural in imi; thus, imistbenzi, works. 

6. Some personal nouns, derived from verbs, have the 
incipient in isi instead of um, the termination being t, 
the same as before ; thus, 

hituli, a mute, from vku iula, to be silent; isebi, a thief, from vkwebay 
to steal; isazi, a person of intelligence, from ukwazi, to know; iaikutaliy 
an industrious person, from uku kuUUa, to be industrious. 

c. A few personal nouns are formed from verbs with 
other incipients and endings ; thus, 

Ikolwa, a believer, from uku kolwa, to believe ; isUunywa, one who is 
sent, a messenger, fi'om tdeu tuma, to send ; igeza, a beauty, from uku 
gezoy to bathe. 

2. Other nouns (impersonal) are formed from verbs 
by means of various incipients and endings. The mean- 
ing of these nouns is moulded to some extent by the 
particular form of the incipient and ending — some deno- 
ting the simple idea expressed by the verb, and others the 
place or instrument, the eflect or the object, of the ac- 
tion signified by the verb. 

a. Nouns formed from verbs by means of the incipient 
um and the ending o, often denote the action or state of 
the verb, abstractly considered ; thus, 

Umhambo, walk, life, from uku hamba, to walk, live; unUungOy a 
seam, from uku tunga, to sew ; umbuzo, a question, from uku buza, to 
inquire. Sometimes nouns thus formed denote the instrument, 

b. Nouns formed from verbs, with the incipient isi and 
ending o, often denote the instrument or means, and 
sometimes the pla^^e of the action of the verb ; thus, 

Isikukulo, a rake, from uku kukula, to rake; isibulo, a threshing 
instrument or rod, from iiA:ii bula, to thresh; isibambo, vise, pinchers, 
from tiA:tt 6am6a, to catch, hold; isikando, a' shop or furnace of the 
smith, from uku kanda, to beat. Some nouns, thus formed, denote the 
effect or object of the verbal action; thus, m/tmo, vegetable, cultivated 
plant, from uku lima, to dig; itibalo, writing, from uku bala, to write; 
isapulo, rupture, from ukwapula, to break. 
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c. Nouns formed from verbs, with the incipient in or 
im and the ending o. often denote the abstract idea of 
the verb; thus, indzctbuloj joy ^ from ukudiabulaj to re- 
joice; inkcflisOi deception, from ukukcflisaj to deceive; 
imfi^lOy a secret, from uku fiHa^ to hide. 

Some nouns thus formed, however, denote the insimmtrU of the 
action denoted. by the yerb; thus, imhazo^ an ax, from uku baza, to hew; 
imfuto, a bellows, from tiku fuia, to blow. 

d. Of the same import — denoting the abstract idea of 
the verb — are most nouns formed from verbs by means 
of the incipient ulu (contracted, u) and the ending o ; 
thus, 

Udumo, fame, from uku dutna, to be famous; ulandOy love (also 
intando, love), from uku tanda, to love. Nouns thus formed occasion- 
ally denote the instrument ; as, udondolo, a staff, from uku dondola, to 
walk with a staff. 

6. Nouns formed from verbs with the incipient Ui 
(contracted, i) and the ending o, denote sometimes the 
instrument and sometimes the abstract idea of the verb ; 
thus, 

Igauioy an ax, from uku gaula, to chop; tbizo, a name, from uku 
6tza, to call. 

/. Nouns denoting the abstract idea are ^metimes 
formed from verbs, by prefixing to the root the incipient 
ubuj and changing the final a to o; thus, 

Vhulungo, or ubuluf^iso, goodness, from uku lunga, to be good. 

g. The most common kind of verbal nouns is the in- 
finitive mode, used: — (a.) Generally as a noun in the 
abstract; thus^ ukulunga^ goodness; ukudiabula^ joy. 
(b.) But sometimes as a noun in the concrete; thus, 
uku^a, food. 

§ 83. 1 . When the root of a verb, from which a noun 
is derived, begins with a vowel, and the incipient ends 
in one, the latter is elided; thus, 

haziy for isiazi, from ukwazi; isano, for mono, from ukwona; so the 
plural of unumi, thus, abani, for abaom. (See § 16., III., 4.) 
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2. Some nouns are formed from verbs without any 
change in the final vowel of the latter ; thus, 

It€nU)a, from vku iemba; iliwa and inwa, from uku wa. This is 
generally the case with nouns formed from verbs in the passive voice ; 
thus, umtunywa, a messenger, apostle, from vku tttnywa, to be sent ; 
ikohoa, a believer, from uku kolwa, to be satisfied. 

3. A few nouns terminate in e, especially among those 
derived from verbs in the reciprocal form ; as, intandancj 
an orphan,'from uku tandana^ to love mutually ; uma- 
kelwane^ neighbor, from ukwakelanaj to build together. 

4. A few nouns are derived from verbs, by prefixing 
an incipient, as in other cases, and dropping the final 
syllable, instead of changing the final vowel ; thus, 

lailima, a deformed person, from uku Hmala, to be injured, deformed ; 
tipati, a mark or sign, fVom uJni paula, to mark. Or the verb, perhaps, 
in these and similar cases, may have been derived from the noun ; as, 
uku pauloy from upau, 

§ 84. D. A few nouns are derived from other 
PARTS OP speech: — 

a. From adverbs; thus, * Upakade,' a proper name, 
from ' pakade,' long ago. 

6. From prepositions ; thus, 'umpakati,' a councillor, 
from ' pakati,' inside, within. 

§ 86. III. Compound nouns are formed by uniting two 
words in one. This mode of forming words is of later 
origin than derivation, and is employed to express certain 
de&iite and necessary ideas, for which derivation makes 
no provision. 

The words united to form a compound npHn may 
be: — 

a. Two distinct nouns ; as, ' umninimuzi ' (^ umnini ' 
and ^ umuzi'), owner of a kraal. 

6. A noun and an adjective ; as, ' ubabakulu ' (' ubaba ' 
and ^ kulu'), my grandfather ; ' Amanzimtoti ' (^amanzi ' 
and * ratoti'), name of a river. 

c. A verb (radically) and a noun ; as, * intsisanYu ' 
('uku tsisa,' to burn, and ' inTu/ house), the house^^ 
burning-wind=:N. W. wind, which is often strong, hot, 
and dry, making fires very dangerous ; ' Impumalanga ' 
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(* uku puma/ to come out, and ' ilanga/ sun), east, sun- 
rising; ^Intsonalanga' (* uku tsona' and ^ilanga'), west, 
sun-setting. 

d. A noun and a verb; as, ^ Ulangaiibalele ' (^ilanga- 
li-balela,' — * uku balela,' to be hot=the sun it is hot), 
a proper name. 

6. A noun (or radically a verb) and an adverb ; as, 
' Umfikisemva ' (' umifiki ' from ^ uku fika,' euphonic a 
and ' emuva,' after), a proper name. 

Rem. 1. — In forming the compound, the initial vowel of the second 
word is dropped, when there is one; thus, umninimuzi, from umnini and 
uniuzi; umsebelanga, from umathe and Uat^a, 

Rem. 2. — ^The modifying word follows that which expresses the 
general idea, and takes the principal accent. (See § 69., B., and § 60.) 
If, however, the second of the compound be a monosyllable, or become 
one by the elision of its initial vowel according to the last remark, the 
principal accent falls on the final syllable of the first of the compound, 
the accent of the compound being the same as in a simple word. 

§ 86. The most common form of two words entering 
into a compound, is the erect or uninflected, as ^ umnini- 
muzi,' &c< But to this general rule there are some excep- 
tions, one or both of the elements of the compound being 
taken sometimes in an obUque or inflected form ; thus, 
' Ulangalibaiele.' Here the verb 'balele' is taken in an 
inflected form, the present perfect tense, with its direct 
nominative, the pronoun 2t, which agrees with -its noun 
' ilanga ;' the first form of the compound being 'ilanga- 
libalele ' — a common noun — which changes to a proper 
name by taking the incipient u in place of i. Of the 
same class are ' UmanTakampisi,' strength of the wolf, 
a proper name; ' UkwazinTu,' to know the house, a 
proper name ; ^ UnongenenTwini,' entrance into a house. 
Here, in the last example, the second part of the com- 
pound is in the locative case — ' enTwini,' from ' inTu,' a 
house. 

§87. 1. When the compound consists of two nouns, 
taken in the nominative, in some instances both parts 
may be declined ; thus, ' umnikazinTu,' house-keeper, 
mistress of a house; pi. ' abanikazizinYu/ house- 
keepers, or mistresses of nouses ; ' unminimuzi,' master 
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of a kraal; pi. ^ abaninimizi ' masters of kraals. So 
*uTilifa,' inheritor; pi. *abaTilifa/ or 'abaTamafa/ 
inheritors; also, MnTilifa/ inheritor; pi. MnTamafa/ or 
^ izinYamafa/ inheritors. 

2. In other instances only one (the first) of the com- 
ponents is declined, declension being thus restricted by 
the nature of the case ; thus, * umsebelanga/ a ray of 
the sun ; pi. ^ imisebelanga,' rays of the sun ; ' umni- 
nimanYa/ roaster of strength ; pi. ^ abaninimanTa,' 
masters of strength. 

3. Sometimes a nominal root is repeated in one and 
the same word. This constitutes a gemination^ or a 
junction of nouns, but not of two different nouns ; hence 
there is no composition. Of this class are such words 
as ' ulungulungu,' the cotton plant; ' izunguzungu,' the 
nape ; ' unkulunkulu/ the great great one. 



Sect. 3. — JSominal Incipients or Preformatives. 

% 88. 1. All nouns in Zulu consist of two parts — first, 
the incipient or preformative, by some called a '^pre- 
fix;" and secondly, the root or stem ; thus, ^ umu-ntu/ 
* u-baba,' * isi-buko,' * ubu-suku.' 

2. The essential nature and important office of the 
incipient is — (a) to bring the nominal root to light, above 
the surface, as it were, and give it a place among the 
parts of speech ; (b) to express the condition of the noun 
as to number, and in a great measure as to case ; and 
(c) to furnish also, in a sense, both the basis or the 
material, and a model, as it were, for all pronouns, espe- 
cially those of the third person, and for the prefixes of 
the adjectives. 

§89. 1. The incipients, in all their different forms 
and numbers, amount to eighteen; viz., u, urn, umu, 
f2i, i, tm, in, isi^ u2ti, u6u, uku^ o, a6a, ama^ izim^ 
izin, iz%, and tmt. 

2. But by rejecting those which mark the plural ; viz., 
0, aba^ amay izim^ izin^ izij and imi ; and rejecting 
also the duplicate, contract forms of the singular, as um 
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of umti, and i ofili; and counting in a mere modification 
of Hm (see § 24., Rem. 1.), there remain but eight inci- 
pients ; viz., u, umu, ili, tm, isi^ ulu, ubu and iiku. 

S. Six of these, viz., u, umUj i/i, tm, isi^ and ulu, 
mark the singular number; while two of them, ubu 
and ukUj have no restricted number, being used indiscri- 
minately as singular or plural. 

Rem. 1. — ^The form amu, as just stated (see also § 16., V.), is often 
contracted to urn, if n«t also sometimes to u; Hi to i; and idu and ubu to 
u; thus, umzi for umuzi, iztn for ilizioi, &c. 

Rem. 2. — ^All those dissyllabic forms which terminat^in a vowel, as 
Ui, tt/tt, aba, &c., undergo euphonic changes before taominal roots be- 
ginning with a vowel, final t and a of the incipient being elided, and ti 
being generally changed to w, but sometimes dropped; thus, isando for 
iiiando; aboni for abaoniy &c. (See § 16., III., 4.) 



Sect. 4. — Classes and JSumber of JSouns. 

% 90. Most nouns have two numbers, the singular and 
the plural, the latter being formed from the former by 
some change, and generally an increase, in the incipient ; 
thus, umfana^ boy ; aba/ana^ boys; into, thing ; izinto^ 
things. 

§91. Nouns are divided, according to their different 
incipients and the different modes in which they form 
the plural, into eight classes. 

§ 92. I. The^r^f class includes personal nouns whose 
incipients in the singular are u, um^ or umu, and which 
form the plural by changing u into o, and um or umu 
into aba; as, udade^ sister, odade^ sisters; umuntu^ 
person, abantu^ persons. 

§ 93. Most of the nouns of this (first) class refer to 
persons, though a few are included here, which refer 
to animals or things ; as, umuntu^ person ; umfana, boy ; 
&c. ; also, unohemu^ a kind of crane, pi. onohemu; 
ukova^ banana, pi. okova; unohohoj monkey, pi. onohoho; 
ugwai^ tobacco, pi. ogwai; yfakolweni^ half a crown, 
pi. ofakolweni. 
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Rem. 1. — ^The kind of impersonal nouns most common in this class 
are those which have been Zuluized from other languages, by giving 
them the incipient u in the singular, and o in the plural ; as umese, 
knife, pi. ome$e. 

Rem. ^. — There are a few nouns, as, umkozi, &c., of a personal 
character, which form the plural by changing um into tint, and hence 
are reckoned with nouns of the sixth class. 

Rem. 3. — ^The noun umoya or umnwya (see ^^30. and 47. y Rem. £.), 
in its primary, impersonal signification, wind, belongs to the sixth 
class, whose laws it follows in forming the plural, imimoya, and also in 
regard to its pronouns, as wona, &c. But in its derived, personal 
signification, sphrii, as Holy Spirit, it may follow^ the laws of the first 
class, making its plural ommoya (or omoya, like nouns in u, udade, &c., 
as from the singular, u-moya), and use also the pronouns of the first 
class, as yena, m, oAre. 

§ 94. 1. A proper noun, the name of a single person, 
sometimes takes the plural form to specify both the 
person and his company , his party, or people ; thus, 
Ofaku instead of Ufaku; as, Ofaku ba hambUe^ Faku 
and his company have gone. 

2. a. The root of a tribal noun, sometimes takes the 
incipient t«m, to signify one of the tribe ; thus, I/miodt 
may sometimes be used to signify one of the Amaxckdi 
tribe. 

h. But the most common and classical incipient in 
such a case is t; thus, Jiadt, one of the JLmaxadi tribe; 
IzulUj one of the Zulu tribe, or one of the Jimazulu. In 
this case — using the incipient i instead of um^ to denote 
one of a tribe — the plural in ama presents no anomaly, 
being formed regularly from i, as in nouns of the 
second class. 

^ 95. II. The second class of nouns includes all those 
whose incipient, in the singular, is Hi or i, and which 
form the plural by changing Ui or i into ama; as, 
Uizm or izwi, word, pi. amazwi; igama, name, pi. 
amagama. 

Rem. — Some nouns belong to this class, whose external appearance 
would seem to put them in some other class; thus, inwenwe, pearl- 
muscle ; inyeza, sweet potato ; and tnyatelo, shoe, — would seem to 
belong to the third class, whose incipient is in or im; and iiiko, 
custom ; iaango, gate ; and isondo, hoof, — might be thought, from their 
outward form, to belong to the fourth class, whose incipient is t»i« 
But the forms of the pronouns for these words, as /, li, alo, lona, and 
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the form of the plural, atna, &c., clearly show them to belong to this, 
the second, class, having the incipient Hi or t, and not in or isi. 

So the nouns izinyane, the young of an animal; izibuko, a ford; 
m/>a/o, first born; and izinyo, tooth, — seem, from their external form, 
to be the plural of some other class, as of. the third or fourth or fifth ; 
but their pronouns, as /, /t, alo, lona, and their plurals; as, amazinyane, 
amazibuko, &c., show them to be of this, the second, class, with the 
incipient ili or t, and not izi or tzin, 

§ 96. III. The third class of nouns includes all those 
whose incipients, in the singular, are im or in. 

a. The incipient im is used before such nominal roots 
as begin with a vowel or with a labial, 6, /, p, or v (see 
^24., 2., and Rem. 1.); thus, imome, imbaliy imfcj 
xmpaiide. 

h. The incipient in is found before roots beginning 
with any other letter than those above named, — ex- 
cepting also h^ Ij and m, which take incipients of some 
other class ; as, indabaj ingubo, in'Yuy inkosi; also, 
umhambOj isilimo^ isimiso. 

Rem. — ^The same law holds, of course, in respect to the plural 
incipients, mm and izin. 

§97. a. The plural of nouns in im is made in izim; 
thus, imbenge, basket, pi. izimbenge; imviUa^ rain, pi. 
izimvula. 

b. The plural of nouns in in is made, some in iztn, 
and others in ama; thus, inkomOj a cow, pi. izinkomo; 
into, thing, pi. izinto ; indoda, man, pi. amadoda; in- 
simu, garden, pi. amasimu. 

Rem. — A few nouns have two forms of the plural ; as, inkosi, chief, 
pi. aniakosi and izinko$i; inkonyana, calf, ^l.izinkonyana, and sometimes 
amankonyana, 

§98. IV. The /otir/^ c/a^5 comprises all those nouns 
whose incipient, in the singular, is isi. They form the 
plural by changing isi into izi; thus, isikati, time, pi. 
izikati; isibuko, glass, pi. izibuko. 

§ 99. V. The Jifth class of nouns embraces all those 
whose incipient, in the singular, is w/u, or its contracted 
form u. _ 
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In forming the plural, nouns of this class change n 
or ulu: — 

(a.) To izi, when the nominal root begins with /; 
thus, ulembuj a spider, pi. izilembu; ulimii tongue, pi. 
izilimi; 

(b.) To izim (rarely izi)^ when the root begins with 
a labial ; thus, ubabe^ a grass, pi. izU^abe^ or izimbabe; 
ufudUf the turtle, pi. izimfudu; upape^ feather, pi. 
izimpape; and 

(c.) To izin, in all other cases; thus, uti or ulutiy 
a rod, pi. izinti; xidwane^ husk or chaff, pi. izindwane. 
(See ^ 24., 2., and Rem. 1.) 

^ 100. VI. The sixth class contains those impersonal 
nouns whose incipient, in the singular, is um or umti, 
and forms the plural by changing um or umu into imi; 
thus, umfula, river, pi. imifula; untutij tree, pi. imiti. 
A few personal nouns belong to this class ; as, utnflobo^ 
friend, pi. imilobo. (See § 93., Rem. 2.) 

§ 101. VII. 1. The seventh class of nouns includes 
all those whose incipient is u6u, or its contracted form 
u; as, ubusOf face; ubutsani or utmni, grass; ubukulu^ 
greatness. 

2. Nouns of this class make no distinction in point of 
number, but are used indiscriminately as singular and 
plural ; thus, ubusOy face, or faces. 

Rem.— When the nominal root begins with a vowel, the u final of 
ubu is elided, and not changed into w, since w would be incongruous 
with b (see § 16., III., 4., and §25.); thus, ubomi, and not tUnoomiy for 
ubuomi ; uboya, and not ubwoya^ for ubuoya. So, for the same reason, 
the u is dropped, and not changed to to, in the fragmentary pronoun 
belonging to this class ; as, ubuso hami, and not bwami ; while such 
pronouns of the fifth and eighth classes, lu and ku, chanee u to to, 
the w being compatible with / and k; thus, tduti hvami, ukwona kwand. 

§ 102. VIII. 1. The eighth class includes all those 
nouns whose incipient is uku; thus, iiku^Ya^ food; uku- 
'lakanipa, wisdom; ukusa, morning. 

2. Nouns of this class, like those of the seventh, make 
no distinction of number. They are all of a verbal 
character, being the same as the infinitive mode ; thus, 
uktiYa, food, which means also to eat. 
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Rem. — ^The pronouns of this class, ku, hona^ &c., are often used in a 
general, indefinite manner, referring to nouns of any and every class, 
number, and person. 

§ 103. Each class of nouns has a fragmentary or geni- 
tive pronoun of a preformative character, which some 
have called a ^'euphonic letter/' corresponding to the 
noun's incipient, one for the singular, and another for 
the plural. These pronouns or preformatives, which co- 
operate with a to denote the genitive case (see ^ 115), 
are as follows : — 

For the first class, singular w, plural b. 



second 




1, 


>> 


a. 


third 




y> 


9> 


z or a. 


fourth 




s. 


9> 


z. 


fifth 




Iw, 


)9 


z. 


sixth , 




w. 


99 


y. 


seventh , 




b. 






eighth , 




kw. 







§ 104. A general view of the several classes^ and of 
the two numbers of nouns, together with the indpients 
by which they are marked, and the preformatives which 
they supply, are given in the following — 

Tabu of the Classes of J^ouns. 

' SINGULAR. PLURAL. 






I umu, or um ^ 
ili, or i 



Incipient. Preform. Example. 

( udade > 
t umfana ) 

ilizwi 



C imbuzi > 

< inkomo ) 
( indoda 

isibuko 

C uluti 

< ubambo 
( ulembu 

umfula 



Incipient. Preform. Elxample. 
{ odade. 



\} im, 



or in 



4 isi 

5 ulu, or u 

6 umu, or um 

7 ubu 

8 uku 



Iw 

w 

b 

kw 



i aba \ 
ama 

iizim / 
izin ) 
ama 

izi 

izin ^ 
izim > 
izi 1 



z 

a 
z 



imi 



( abafana. 
amazwi. 

iizimbuzi. 
izinkomo. 
amadooa. 

izibuko. 

C izinti. 

< izimbambo 

f izilembu. 

imifula. 



ubuso. 
ukufna. 
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Rem. — Some of the nouns of the third class have the same inci- 
pient ama, in the plural, as nouns of the second class in that number, 
and also the same preformative a; and such nouns may be regarded 
as transferred, in the plural, from the third to the second class. In 
the same nmtnner, those nouns of the fiflh class which make the plural 
in tzt, like the plural of nouns of the fourth class, may be considered 
as transferred, in the plural, to the fourth class. These changes will 
simplify the discussion of adjectives and the classification of pronouns, 
and some other parts of the grammar. 



Sect. 5. — Irregular ^ Defective^ and Redundant 

JVouns, 

§ 105. 1. Some nouns are irregular in their mode of 
forming the plural ; thus. umlungUj white man, makes 
the plural ahelungUy instead of abalungu; iva or iliva, 
thorn, makes the plural ameva, instead of amava. 

2. A few nouns seem irregular from their having 
formed their plural, doubtless, from an obsolete inci- 
pient ; thus, izingazij blood, literally, bloods, would 
seem to be the plural of ingazi or ugazi\ but the sin- 
gular, in actual use, is igazi, blood. 

3. A few nouns seem irregular from the fact that 
their plural is formed from a root Which is obsolete in 
Isizulu, though it may be in use in some of the cognate 
dialects. Of this class is iso or ilisOj eye, pi. ame^lo. 
In the Sechuana, where the incipient le (li) corresponds 
to the Zulu ilij ma to the Zuluama, and tl to the Zulu 
'1, the same noun, in the singular, is letlo {=ili'lo in 
Zulu), and, in the plural, matlo (=ama'lo in Zulu.) 
The Fingoes use amasOy eyes, which is the regular plural 
of iliso or iso, eye. 

^ 106, Some nouns are defective in number, being used 
only in the singular, or only in the plural ; thus, ubisiy 
sweet milk; umusa, mercy; and some other nouns have 
no plural ; while the following, and some others, have no 
singular ; as, amanzi, water ; amanfa, strength ; ama- 
kazaj cold ; amasi, sour or thick milk. 

Rem. — Nouns of the seventh and eighth classes, where one form 
answers for both the singular and plural, are of this defective character. 
These are defective, however, not by any accident or exception, but 
by a law, and in accordance with the genius of the language. 
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§ 107. Some nouns are redundant in their incipients, 
and hence in their forms for the singular, or for the 
plural, or for both. 

a. Some nouns have two forms for the singular ; as, 
*inkemba' or ' isinkemba/ a sword, pi. Mzinkemba;' 
*ugongolo' and ^ ingongolo,' pole, pi. ' izingongolo.' 

b. Some nouns have two forms for the plural, and 
one for the singular ; as, ' inkosi,' chief, pi. ' amakosi ' 
and Mzinkosi;' Mnkonyana,' calf, pi. ^ izinkonyana ' and 
^ amankonyana.' 

c. A few nouns have two forms for both the singular and the plural ; 
as, umnyakay and inyaka, (also unyaka,) year, pi. irmnyaka and izm- 
yaka ; usuku and insuku, day, pi. izinsuku and amasuku. 

Rem. — Sometimes, and indeed generally, a difference in the form 
of the plural, or a difference between two forms, whether in the singular 
or the plural, indicates more or less of difference in meaning ; thus, 
umoya {or ummcy a) ^ wind, spirit, pi. imimaya, winds; amoya (or om- 
moya), spirits ; unyaka, the year (nanyakay this year); umunytdca, the 
space or period of a year. 



Sect. 6. — Oender of JVouns. 

% 106. 1. Gender, as a difference in the form of nouns 
to express the natural distinction of sex, is of very 
limited extent in the Isizulu ; and as it rarely affects the 
declension, even when it does exist, it becomes a matter 
of little or no practical importance in the grammar of 
the language. 

2. The only approach to a distinction and an influence of gender, in 
thedeclensionof nouns, is to be found in those of the first and sixth 
classes whose incipient is urn; those of a personal character belonging, 
as a general thing, to the first class, and making the plural in aba ; while 
those of an impersonal character belong, as a general thing, to the 
sixth class, and make their plural in imi; thus, unyana, boy, pi. abrfa^a; 
urrftda, river, pi. irmfuia, 

§ 109. 1. The gender of nouns, or their natural dis- 
tinction of sex, is determined, in most cases, merely by the 
meaning of the words, — different words, which have no 
etymological relation to each other, being used to express 
males and females; thus, *indoda,' man; ' umfazi,' 
wife; 'umfana,' boy; 'intombi,' or ' intombazana/ girl; 
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' inkunzi/ or ^ iduna/ the male of irrational animals , 
and Mmazi/ or ^insikazi/ the female of such animals. 

2. Another mode of expressing the natural distinction 
of sex, or rather an extension of the above, for more 
specific purposes, is to use two words — one, to point out 
the particular kind or class of animal, and the other, the 
natural sex ; thus, *inkunzi yenkomo,' or ^ inkomo e 
yinkunzi,' the male of cattle, bull ; ' inkunzi yehasi,' or 
* ihasi lenkunzi,' the male of horses, a stallion ; ^ imazi 
yenkomo,' or ^ inkomo e yimazi,' the female of cattle, 
a cow ; ^ imazi yehasi,' or ' ihasi lensikazi,' the female of 
horses, a mare. 

So ' umuntu o yindoda,' a person who is a man, or a 
male person ; ^ umuntu o ngumfazi,' a person who is a 
woman, or a female person. 

§ 110. The only instances in which the mere form of 
the noun helps to indicate the distinction of natural 
gender, are when the suffix kazi^ sometimes contracted to 
azij is used; thus, Hnkosi,' chief, ^inkosikazi,' chiefess; 
^umlungu,' white man, ' umlungukazi,' white woman; 
^ihaSi,' horse, ^ihasikazi,' mare. 

Rem. 1. — Sometimes the final letter or syllable of the noun is cut ofT, 
before the suffix cm or kazi is added ; thus, inkomazi, a cow, from inkomo- 
kazi; itokazi, a young heifer, from Hole, a calf; indodakazi, a daughter, 
from indodana, a son. 

Rem. 2. — ^The noun to which kazi may be suffixed, to denote the 
feminine gender, does not always, of itself, and without that suffix, de- 
note the masculine ; thus, inkomo may denote a cow or an ox ; but 
inkomokazi denotes a cow, and not an ox ; so inkuku, denotes a fowl, a 
hen, without regard to sex ; but inkukukazi denotes a hen in particular, 
or a fowl of the feminine gender. 

Rem. 3. — The suffix kazi does not always denote the feminine 
gender; it is sometimes used to signify beauty, excellence, or su- 
periority, as in age, strength, or knowledge; thus, vbabakazi, my ex- 
cellent or renowned father; umiuiikazi, a fine tree. 

§ 111. The peculiar use of different words to express 
father and mother^ according as they stand related to 
the person speaking, the person spoken to, or the person 
spoken of, should not be overlooked ; which is as 
follows : — 
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1. UbabOj my father. Umame, my mother. 

2. Uyi'loy your father. Unyoko^ your mother. 

3. Uyise, his or her father. (Jmna, his or her mother. 

The particular import of each of these terms ought to 
be carefully learned and observed. 

Sect. 7. — Cases of Koums. 

§112. General Remarks. — 1. There is some ques- 
tion as to how many cases should be admitted in the Isi- 
zuiu. If a change of form is essential to constitute a 
case, there are, strictly, only three cases — three varieties 
of change or falling, except that sometimes produced 
by a preposition. These might be called the genitive, 
the locative, and the vocative. Or, if the simple ground 
form, the upright or nominative be included and reckon- 
ed as a case, this would make four cases. 

2. But if, on the other hand, it should be claimed that 
the use of a preposition constitutes a case, then there 
must, of course, be as many cases at least as there are 
prepositions, the admission of which would encumber 
the language with many new terms, and with a heavy 
and useless load of distinctions. 

3.' There is, however, a convenience, at least in a 
practical grammar, in admitting an accusative case by 
which to specify the object of an active verb or of a pre- 
position ; and this makes, in all, for nouns, five cases, 
viz., the Nominative, the Genitive, the Accusative, the 
Locative, and the Vocative. 

§ 113. I. The NOMINATIVE case is the noun in its 
simple form ; and it denotes the subject of a finite verb ; 
thus, 'umfana,' boy ; 'abantu,' people; 'ilizwe,' country. 

Rem. — ^The relation of the noun to the verb finite is pointed out with 
precision by means of a pronoun, which always bears more or less of 
the image of the noun's incipient; thus, umfana u fikiie, the boy he has 
arrived; abantu ba ya hamba, the people they do go; Uixwe k vundile, 
the country it is fertile. 

§114. II. The genitive case denotes the relation : 
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(a.) Of source, cause, or origin ; as, * umsindo wa- 
bantu,' noise of the people ; ^ ilizwi lomuntu,' word of 
a person ; ^ umfundisi wa sEnanda/ the teacher of, at, 
or from, Inanda. 

(b,) Of ownership, or possession ; as, * izinkomo 
zenkosi,' cattle of the king ; ^ izinyao zomfana,' feet 
of the boy. 

(c.) Of designation, object, or fitness ; as, * imvu 
yokulatswa,' a sheep for slaughter ; * indao yokwaka,' 
place to build ; ' izwe labantu,' country for people ; 
^ ingubo yomfana,' blanket for the boy. 

Rem. — ^There are no very strict dividing lines between these several 
relations, as some examples may fall with nearly equal propriety under 
two, or even three, of the above heads, according to the signification of 
the words or the view which the mind takes of the relations. 

§ 1 15. 1. The first of two nouns in regimen always 
denotes the property or thing possessed, or thing having 
an origin, designation, or fitness ; and furnishes either a 
fragmentary pronoun, or else, as before proper names, an 
entire pronoun, from its incipient, to aid, as it were, the 
genitive particle a, in showing the relation between that 
first or governing noun, and the second, which denotes 
the possessor, author, place of origin, &c. 

2. There are two ways of forming the genitive, the 
one pertaining chiefly to common nouns, the names of 
things, and the other to proper nouns, chiefly the names 
of persons ; besides also a third mode which is connected 
with the locative, and pertains chiefly to proper nouns 
which are names of places. 

A. When the second or limiting noun — that which 
denotes the owner, author, source, or end — is a common 
noun, the genitive is generally formed by prefixing to it 
(in its nominative form), the preformative pronoun of the 
first, the noun limited or possessed, together with the geni- 
tive particle a — this particle coalescing with the initial 
vowel of the second noun, and making e of a-t, and o of 
o-ti, but simply a of o-a, and only o of a--o, (see ^^ 10. 
and 16., I.); thus, 'ilizwi lenkosi==ilizwi 1-a-inkosi,' 
word of the king ; ^ isiioko somfana=isiioko s-a-umfana,' 
hat for the boy ; ' ubuso babantu==ubuso b-a-abantu," 
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face of the people ; ' izingubo zodade=izingubo z-a- 
odade/ clothes of the sisters. ^ 

Rem. — Where the preformative of the genitive, the fragmentary pro- 
noun, is t or t«, /u or Aru, the one, t, changes to its cognate i/, and the u of 
the other changes to w (see ^16., IV.) ; but the preformative a, of the 
plural of the second and third class of nouns, is simply absorbed in the 
genitive particle a (see § 16., I.) ; thus, wkom/o yenko8i=^nkomo i-a-inkosi, 
cow of the chief ; imtkono yomfana=imikono i-a-uwj/<M*a, arms of the 
boy ; uyiae wabaniu=uyise u-a-banlu, father of the people ; ukuma 
kwomunlit=ukuma ku-or-umuntu, standing of a person ; amadwala 
omfuh=amadwala ar~ar-umfula, rocks of the river. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the initial vowel of the limiting noun is elided ; thus, impi ya 'nyak' 
enye ; umzi wa ^muniu 'munye ; a si ^bantu ba Huto. 

B. When the second or limiting noun is proper^ — the 
name of a person, — in forming the genitive, the initial 
vowel (of the nominative form) is dropped, and the geni- 
tive particle a is hardened by fc, making ka, which is 
sometimes preceded by the separable, simple pronoun, 
instead of the inseparable, fragmentary, of the first or 
limited noun ; thus, 'izinkomozi ka 'Mpande,' cattle of 
Umpande; * ilizwi li ka 'Tino,' or *ilizwi ka 'Tino,' the 
word of God; 'umfazi ka 'Faku,' wife of Ufaku. 

Rem. 1. — The personal pronoun, of the limited noun, in the first, 
third, and sixth classes, singular, and in the second and sixth, plural, 
is generally omitted ; and in all other instances the pronoun is 
generally, though not always, used; thus, wnfana ka ^JVodwengu, the 
boy or servant of Nodwengu; inkomo ka 'Sihekana, (but sometimes, 
inkomoyika ^ Sihekana,) Usibekana's cow; umkonioka ^Mbopa, Ui!ibopa*s 
spear; amazm ka 'Mose, (sometimes, a^nazwi a ka Mose,) the words 
of Moses. 

Rem. 2. — Some common personal nouns oilen form the genitive in 
the same way as proper nouns, names of persons; particularly, tibaba, 
umame, uyise, unyoko, unina; also pronouns of the definitive form; thus, 
izinkomo zi ka ^baba, or izinkomo ka '6a6a, and sometimes, izinkomo zo- 
baba, cattle of my father; so izinkoiiw ka mtna, or izinkomo zami, my cattle. 

Rem. 3. — Proper nouns, the names of tribes and sects, form the 
genitive in the same manner as common nouns; thus, inkosi y^mazulu, 
chief of the Amazulu, or of the Zulus ; izivelo zMafarisi, customs 
of the Pharisees. 

C. When the second or limiting noun is proper ^ — the 
name of a place, river, or mountain, — and denotes the 
place of origin, abode, or existence, it is generally put in 
the locative case, and preceded directly by the euphonic 
Sj but indirectly by the genitive particle a, together with 
the fragmentary pronoun of the first, the limited noun 
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whose origin, abode, or existence is specified ; thus, 
' umfana wa sEnanda/ a boy of or from Inanda; 
' abantu ba sEmlazi/ the people of or from Umlazi ; 
' inkomo ya sErini/ a cow from the Cape Colony. 

Rem. 1 . — Sometimes a common noun is used in the same manner — 
put in the locative under the genitival regimen; thus, umleto wa sen^ 
lungwim, law of the white man; igwababa la semzini, the crow of the 
kraal, that is, another's amasi (thick milk), which a man refuses to 
eat among strangers, lest he should return thither and be found guilty 
of immorality. 

Rem. 2. — ^This form of the genitive is used also with pronouns 
governed by a preposition; thus, ilizwe la kubo, their country, or a 
country of theirs ; abantu ba kiii, our people ; izinkamo za kini, your cattle. 

§ 116. 1. From one of the foregoing paragraphs, (A,) 
it appears that there may be as many different forms of 
the genitive case in a common noun, as there are dif- 
ferent fragmentary or genitive pronouns in the nouns 
limited, which are nine in all ; viz., w^ I, i/, Sj Iw^ 6, 
kw^ a, and z. 

These different forms may be illustrated in the word 
' inkosi,' chief, in the following — 

Scheme of the Genitive of a Common Noun. 

CLASS. SINGULAR, (gENITIVE); PLURAL, (GENITIVe). 



1. 


Umfana, wenkosi ; abafana benkosi. 


2. 


Jlizwi lenkosi ; amazwi enkosi. 


a 


Inkomo y enkosi ; izinkomo zenkosi 


4. 


Isibuko senkosi ; izibuko zenkosi. 


5. 


Uluti 1 wenkosi ; izinti zenkosi. 


6. 


Umuti wenkosi; imiti y enkosi. 




7. Ubuso benkosi. 




8. Ukuma kwenkosi. 



2. From another of the foregoing paragraphs, (B,) it 
appears that the name of a person in the genitive case 
is one for all classes, and that it is uniformly preceded 
by the genitive particle fca, whatever may be the class 
and number of the limited noun ; though the pronoun, 
when one is used before fca, takes a variety of forms, 
according to the incipient of the limited noun, as may 
be seen in the following — 
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Scheme of the GenUive of a Proper J>roun — the name of a person. 

CLASS. SINGULAR, (gENITIVE); FLURAL, (gENITIVE). 



1. Umfana ka 

2. Illzwi (li) 

3. Inkomo (yi) 
4 Isibuko (si) 

5. Uluti (lu) 

6. Umuti 

7. 
8. 



Faku ; abafana (ba) ka 'Faku. 

amazwi (a) „ 

izinkomo (zi) ,, 

izibuko (zi) ,, 

izinti (zi) ,, 

imiti (yi) „ 

Ubuso (bu) ka 'Faku. 

Ukuma (ku) „ 



3. From the other foregoing paragraph, (C,) it appears 
that the form of the genitive used with the locative case 
of proper nouns, the names of places, varies according 
to the class and number of the limited noun from 
whence the fragmentary genitive pronoun is derived ; 
though the form of the limiting noun itself, in the loca- 
tive, is one and the same, whatever may be the form of 
the limited noun, as shown in the following — 

Scheme of the GenUive of a Proper ^Toun — the name of a place in 

the Locative, 



CLASS. 


SINGULAR, (GENITIVO-LOC); 


PLURAL, (GENlTlVo-LOC.) 


I. 


Umfana wa 


sEnanda ; 


abafana ba sEnanda. 


2. 


Igama la 




amagama a 




3. 


Inkomo ya 




izinkomo za 




4. 


Isitelo sa 




izitelo za 




5. 


Uluti Iwa 




izinti za 




6. 


Umuti wa 




imiti ya 





7. Ubukulu ba sEnanda. 

8. Ukuma kwa ,, 

§ 117. III. The JiccusativBy or objective co^e, denotes 
the object of a transitive verb or of a preposition. 

In form, it is the same as the nominative, save when 
its initial vowel coalesces with the final vowel of the 
preposition, or is elided to facilitate utterance; thus, *si 
ya bona umfana,' we do see a boy ; ^ si bizile abantu,' we 
have called the people ; ' si hamba nobaba,' we go with 
father ; ^si vele ku 'bantu,' we come from the people. 



7G LOCATIVE CASE. 

§118. IV. 1. The LOCATIVE case denotes the place 
at J in, or about which a thing is, or is done, or whence or 
whither it proceeds. The more specific idea involved 
in this case, as in fact in all the cases, must be deter- 
mined, in a great measure, by the connection ; thus, 
'emutini,' from * umuti/ tree, may signify, in the tree, 
on the tree, under the tree, to, from, or about the tree, 
according to the nature of the subject, and the meaning 
of the words used in connection with it. 

2. a. The formation of this case, in nearly all com- 
mon nouns, involves two inflections ; one in the incipient, 
changing the initial vowel into 6, or sometimes into o; 
and another in the termination ; and, in some instances, 
certain euphonic changes are made also in the heart of 
the word, according to §§ 33 and 34. 

6. Final a changes to eni; thus, igulay eguleni. 
Final e ,, eni; thus, Uizwe, elizweni. 

Final i ,, ini; thus, umutij emutini. 

Final o ,, weni; thus, unyao, onyaweni. 

Final u ,, toini; thus, abantti, ebantwini. 

c. When 6, m, m6, or />, occur after the first syllable 
of the root, and especially in the last, they generally 
undergo a change of a euphonic character, thus : — 

B changes to /s; as, indebe^ endetseni. 
M ,, ny; as, umlomOy emlonyeni. 

MB ,, ndz; as, isibambo, esibandzeni. 

P ,, <s; as, isibopOj esibotseni. 

§ 119. To these general rules (stated in the last para- 
graph), for forming the locative case, there are many ex- 
ceptions, some of which are the following : — 

(a.) Some nouns generally retain b unchanged in the 
final syllable; as, * ubabe/ *elubabeni;' * inkabi,' 'en- 
kabini;' *intaba,' 'entabeni;' *igaba,' *egabeni,' or 
*egatseni.' 

(b.) Some nouns generally retain m unchanged in 
the locative; as, ^igama,' 'egameni;' 'ijoma,' 'ejomeni,' 
sometimes ^ejonyeni;' 'insimu,' 'ensimini;' 'izinkomo,' 
^ezinkomeni.' In the last two words the Wy which 
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would be formed from u and o, is dropped, being incom- 
patible with m — except very rarely it is heard in the 
last of the two; thus, ' ezinkomweni/ (See § 25.) 

(c.) Some nouns often retain p unchanged in the 
locative; as, * upape/ *opapeni;' Mnsipo,' ^ensipweni;' 

* isilepu/ ' esi'lepwini.' Some nouns use both forms ; as, 
'impupu,' 'empupwini' or ^emputsini,' and sometimes 
'empupini/ 

(d.) Those nouns in which final o or u is preceded by 
by mby or p, generally change o into eniy and u into ini, 
when the preceding consonant is changed into its corres- 
ponding substitute ; but into weni or wini, when the 
preceding consonant remains unchanged ; as, ' isilobo,' 
'esilotseni;' Msigubu,' *esigubwini,' *esigubini,' *esi- 
gutsini,' and sometimes ^ esigudzini ! (see § 34., b 
changing to dz before i) ; * intambo," * entambweni ' or 
'entandzeni;' ' imihambo,' ^ emihambweni ' or *emi- 
handzeni;' * isilepu,' * esi'lepwini;' Mnsipo," *ensipweni;' 

* umiopo,' ^emiotseni;' * ubuiopo,' ^ ebuiotseni;' * im- 
pupu,' ^ emputsini ' or ' empup^ini.' But where final o 
or u is preceded by m, and that consonant remains un- 
changed, o sometimes changes to eni, and u to ini; as, 
Mzinkomo,' ^ ezinkomeni,' rarely ^ ezinkomweni;' 'in- 
simu,' 'ensimini.' 

Rem. — ^Though the euphonic consonantal changes are sometimes 
neglected, and some of them, in some words, very generally, by most 
tribes and persons ; yet in most cases, and especially where more or 
less of incompatibility is involved, as in bw, mw, andpu;, they are care- 
fully observed by the best speakers, and must be regarded as decidedly 
the best, most classic style. 

§ 130. 1. Some nouns, which, in other cases, usually 
have the contracted form of the incipient, often replace 
the full form in the locative case; as, ^utsani,' ^ ebu- 
tsanini;' ' udaka/ 'eludakeni;' * izwe,' *elizweni.' 

2. When nouns of the fifth or seventh class form the 
locative with a contracted incipient, the initial vowel u 
is generally changed to o instead of e; as, ' udaka/ 
' odakeni ;' ^ udonga,' ' odongeni ' or ' eludongeni ;' 
^uzwani,' 'ozwanini;' 'ulwanga,' *olwangeni;' *unyao,' 
*onyaweni;* 'ubabe,* 'elubabeni.' 
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§ 121. 1. A few common nouns form the locative by 
changing only the initial vowel, the termination remain- 
ing uninlSected ; as, ' ubusuku/ ^ebusuku;' ^ imini/ 

* emini ;' * ilobo/ ' e^obo ;' * ubusika/ * ebusika ;' 
' ikaya,' 'ekaya;' so, *emlana/ *e1ane,' *erfla,' * em- 
pumalanga,' ^ entsonalanga,' ^elwanTe' or *olwanTe.' 

2. Most proper nouns — names of rivers and places — 
form the locative in the same way, by simply changing 
the initial vowel into e or o; thus, ^Inanda,' ' Enanda;' 
^ Isibubulungu,' ' Esibubulungu ;' ^ Umlazi,' * Emlazi ;' 
' Utugela,* ' Otugela ' or ' Elutugela ;' ' Ulanga,' ' Ola- 
nga ;* * Isangwana,* * Osangwana/ 

3. A few proper nouns, however, form the locative 
like most common nduns, by inflecting both the beginning 
and the end of the word ; as, ' Umkambati,' ^ Emkam- 
batini;' * Umpcfngodwe/ ^ Empongodweni,' and some- 
times ' Empongodwe ;' ' Isidumbi,' ' Esidumbini ' or 
^ Esidundzini ;' * UmToti,' * EmToti,' and occasionally 

* EmYotini ;' so, * Ozwatini ;' * Obondzeni.' 

^ 122. The locative case of proper names of rivers 
and places is often combined with the genitive, as already 
stated, (§ 115., C.,) to indicate the source, origin, or 
residence of a person or thing ; thus, ' umuntu wa 
sEnanda,' a person of or from Inanda ; ^ amatse a sEsi- 
bubulungu,' the rocks of or on the Bluff. 

Rem. — ^The s in these and similar examples, thus wa sEnanda, is a 
mere euphonic, (see § 35., 5.,) inserted to preserve the genitive particle 
a, and prevent a disagreeable hardness in the flow of speech. It is also 
used in the- same manner where the locative is preceded by a pronoun, 
as tf , m, li, ba, or by a preposition, as na, nga, kuoa, &c. ; thus, « semfuleni, 
he is at or in the river; ba sesibayeni, they are in the kraal ; 6a se mi nga 
semtUini, they are still standing by the tree ; u seziUwini na sezindaweni 
zonke, he is in heaven and every where. 

§ 123. V. The Vocative case is that form of the noun 
in which a person is addressed. It is derived from the 
nominsitive by eliding the initial vowel ; thus, 'JVfcost, 
king. Lord, from ^Inkosi;' 'babay father, from * ubaba;' 
'madodanaj sons, from 'amadodana;' "makosi, kings, 
from ^amakosi.' So proper names; as, 'Faku, from 

* Ufaku ; ' 'Dingani from * Udingani ; 'Makobeni from 

* Umakobeni.' 
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Rem. 1. — Nouns of the fifth class, contracted form of the incipient, 
replace the full form of the incipient, and elide the initial vowel, in 
the vocative; as, Huti, from uii or uluii; '/ii^t, from ubisi or tdubui. 
But nouns of other classes oflen neglect to replace the full form of 
the incipient in this case; as, ^zinyo^ frommnyo or ilizinyo ; yizwa Hungu 
(from ilungu). 

Rem. 2. — Nouns of the first class making the plural in the incipient 
o, from the singular ti, never elide the initial o, but oflen prefix b in the 
vocative; thus, od€ide or bodade, as yizwani odade, hear ye sisters; so 
yizwanini bobaba^ hear ye fathers ; yizwanim bomamey hear ye mothers. 

Rem. 3. — The final vowel of some nouns, not only in the vocative, 
but in all the cases, is sometimes passed over in silence » especially in 
rapid articulation, and afler n or s; as, 'Difigan'; 'JVllos'; *Makoben\ 

Rem. 4. — In familiar address, at the beginning of a remark or speech, 
the vocative is oflen preceded by e; as, E! ^Moai. This is sometimes 
heard also in solemn address, as in prayer. 

Rem. 5.-2— In calling at a distance, the vocative is generally preceded 
by ire; as, fVe! 'Faku, 

Rem. 6. — In solemn address and suplication, the vocative is some- 
times preceded by au; as, Au! ^Mosi! O Lord ! 

^ 124. To the foregoing principles and remarks, a con- 
densed illustration of the more common forms of the 
cases may be added in the following — 

Scheme of the Declension of Nouns. 
I. DECLENSION OF COMMON NOUNS. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. Umuntu, person ; abantUj persons. 

Gen. (W)omuntu^o{a person; (w)abantUj of persons. 
Acc. UmuntUy person ; abantu^ persons. 

Loc. Emuntwinij in a person ; ebanttDini, in persons. 
Voc. 'MuntUf O person ; 'bantUy O persons. 



II. DECLENSION OF A PROPER NAME OF A PERSON. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. Ufaku; Ofaku. 

Gen. Ka 'Faku; (w)a w Ofaku. 



Acc. Ufaku; Ofaku 

Loc 



Voc. 'Faku; Bofaku or Ofaku. 
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Rem. — When the name of a person is used in the genitive plural 
it takes the euphonic to before it, in which case the genitive a is not 
hardened by k, but combined with the fragmentary pronoun of the 
governing noun ; as, umbUa wa wOnodwengu, the maize of Uno- 
dwengu and company. 

in. DECLENSION OF A PROPER NAME OF A PLACE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL Wanting. 

Nom. Inanda. 
Gen. (W)asEnanda. 
Ace. Inanda. 
Loo. Enanda. 
Voc. 'JSanda. 

Rem. — ^The preformative tr is used in the genitive, as given in 
the above tables, only when the noun limited is of the first or sixth 
class singular, as umuzi toomuntu. When the noun limited belongs to 
some other class or number, some other preformative is used ; thus, 
igama lomuntu; isifo somuntu, &c. (See §^ 115., 116.) 



CHAPTER in 
ADJECTIVES. 

^ 125. The number of proper Adjectives in Isizulu is 
small, but the deficiency is made up in part by the use 
of nouns and verbs ; thus, the noun amatfYay strength, 
often supplies the place of the adjective strong; so the 
verb lungUe^ from iiku lunga^ to be straight or good, 
supplies the place of an adjective of that import. 

Sect. 1. — Derivation of Adjectives. 

§ 126. Derivative adjectives, which are few, arc formed 
chiefly from nouns, other adjectives, and verbs. 

A. 1. From nouns are formed adjectives, or more 
properly, nouns are often used as adjectives, by rejecting 
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the initial vowel of the noun ; as, manziy wet, from 
amanziy water ; thus, si manziy we are wet : bukalij 
sharp, from ubukaliy sharpness ; thus, izembe li bukali, 
the ax is sharp: butuntUy dull, from ubutuntu, dullness; 
thus, izembe li butuntUy the ax is dull. 

2. Sometimes the noun, used as an adjective, retains 
its full form, as ixolOy roughness; thus, insimbi i yixoloy 
the iron is rough — literally, is roughness ; so, izin^liziyo 
zetu zi ngamatsey our hearts are hard— literally, are 
stones. 

3. But more frequently the noun used as an adjective 
is joined to the noun, or pronoun, qualified, by the pre- 
position na; thus, u nolaka (u na-ulaka), he is angry — 
literally, he with anger, or he has anger; inyoni i 
nedzubaney the bird is swift — is with or has speed; 
si namakaztty or si 'makaza, we are cold. 

§ 127. B. From adjectives are formed diminutive 
adjectives, by means of the suffix ana, and by such 
euphonic changes as the language requires, in the same 
manner as diminutive nouns are formed from other nouns, 
(see§ 79., 5., a.,6.,&/C.); thus, banziy broad, banzana, 
broadish ; rrClopey white, m'lotsana, whitish ; kxdUy large, 
kulwanay largish ; niinyane, small, niinyanyanay very 
small; onkey all, onkanuy a moderate whole, about 
all ; ningiy many, ningunay a pretty good number, con- 
siderable many. 

Rem. — lOnkana sometimes signifies, all together, one and all, 
ail alike, every one ; thus, izinkomo zi file zoiikana, the cattle are 
dead one and all; ba mukile bonkana, they have gone every one»of 
them; s' onile sonkanay we are all alike guilty. 

§ 128. C. From verbs are derived what may be 
called verbal adjectives. Such adjectives are generally 
derived from those verbs which express some quality or 
property ; thus, 

LAingUe, straight, right, good, from uku lunga, to be straight, Sir..; 
lainbiUy hungry, from uku lamba, to be hungry ; sabekayo or sabekUe, 
from uku sabtka, to be fearful. The form of the verb thus used is 
generally the present perfect, as given above ; thus, lambile, sabekUe. 
Of this class are all verbs belonging to the subjective fcipecies ; as, 
iandekoy lovable; zondtka, hateful; bambftku, apprehensible; lambeka, 
sloping. 
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Sect. 2. — Classes of Adjectives. 

h 129. Adjectives may be divided into two classes — 
the one called proper^ or genuine ; and the other facti- 
tiouSj or substitutional. 

1 . The proper genuine adjectives are those which are 
not obviously derived from any other part of speech, but 
are used apparently first and only as adjectives in the 
common acceptation of the term ; as, miojpe, white ; 
mnandiy sweet ; fetiZu, great ; Ic, nice. 

2. Factitious, substitutional, or improper adjectives 
are those words which are sometimes used adjectively ; 
though primarily, and in their most appropriate use, they 
belong to some other part of speech, as to nouns or 
verbs ; such are the nouns, amarCYay strength ; idzu- 
bancy speed ; ubukalij sharpness ; and such the verbs, 
hingUey good ; lambiley hungry ; sabekUey fearful. 

§ 130. An adjective, whether proper or factitious, may 
be used in two ways : — 

(a.) As a mere attributive J an accessory, or a modifier 
of the noun to which it belongs; thus, umuntu omkuluj 
a person who (is) great, or a great person ; abantu 
abakuluy the people who (are) great, or the great people; 
abantu aba naman^Yay the people who (are) with or have 
strength, or the strong people ; or, 

(b.) The adjective may be used as a direct predicate; 
thus, umuntu umkuluy the person (is) great ; abantu 
bqkulu the people (are) great ; abantu ba namariYa, 
the people are strong. 

Sect. 3. — Inflection of Adjectives. 

§ 131. All proper adjectives are inflected by taking 
prefixes which conform to the incipients of the nouns 
with which they agree in respect to both class and 
number; thus, 

Uvifana umkulu, the boy is great; aba/ana hakulu, the boys are 
great ; ilizwe Ixknlu^ the country is great ; ilizwe elikulu, a great 
country; abafana abakuluy large boys. 
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§ 132. Aside from some euphonic variations in the 
prefix, which depend partly upon the root of the adjective, 
and partly upon the nominal incipient, there are two 
general forms of the prefix, or two kinds of inflection, 
accoj^ding as the adjective is used, either as a mere attri- 
butive^ or as a direct predicate. 

^ 133. A. The prefix of the adjective, used as an attri- 
butivey consists of the relative particle a (the same as the 
genitive a) combined, generally, with the full form of the 
nominal incipient ; and so corresponds to the class and 
number of the noun with which the adjective agrees ; thus, 

Umfana omkulu {=a-'Um~ktUu), a large boy ; inkomo enktUu (=a- 
in-kulu), a large cow, or a cow which is large ; izwe or ilizwe elikulu 
(==a-t/i-Ati/u), a large country, or a country which is large ; viibuko 
esimnyama, a black glass; abantu abamnyamaf black people; izinto 
ezinkuluy large things. 

Rem. 1. — When the root of the adjective begins with m, as in nUo(i, 
mnandi, mnyatna, mpoju, the m and n final of the nominal incipient are 
omitted in the prefix of the adjective; thus, umbila omtoti, (not om- 
nUoti,) sweet corn ; izifUo ezimnandi, nice things ; imvu emnyamay a 
black sheep; amatole ampofu, buff* colored calves; imifula emtoti^ 
sweet rivers. 

Rem. 2. — Final m and n, also mu, ma, and mi, of the nominal in- 
cipient, are omitted in the prefix of the adjectives bomvunnd nzima; as, 
iaibuzi ebomvu, a red goat ; into enzima, a heavy thing ; umurUu obomvu, 
a red person; amatole abammi, red calves. 

But before the adjectives, niinyane^ and ningi, the 
final m, and the full forms ama and imi, of the nominal 
incipient, are used in the prefix ; as, umfula omniinyane, 
a small river ; amatole amaniinyane, small calves ; 
imiti eminingi, many trees. 

Rbm. 3. — When the root of the adjective begins with a labial, as 6,/, 
and the incipient of the noun, with which the adjective agrees, ends in 
n, this n of tne incipient is changed, in the prefix, into m, according to 
principles already stated (§24.); thus, inkomo embi, a bad cow. But 
the adjective bonwu, as already remarked, and to which banzi should 
be added, rejects both m and n from its prefix. 

Rem. 4. — The prefix of some adjectives, referring to nouns of the 
first and sixth classes, singular, oflen takes the second or furtive u, — 
the full form of the nominal incipient, — especially when the accent falls 
on it; thus, umiuntu omubi, instead of ambi, a bad person; un^ana 
omunye or omnye, another boy. In the same manner, sometimes the 
full, and sometimes the abbreviated forms of some other incipients, are 
used in the prefix of some adjectives ; as, imisebenzi embi or emibi, bad 
works; imiti emide, tall trees. 
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§ 134. The inflection of the adjective as a mere attri- 
butive — the different forms of the prefix, according to the 
class and number of the noun to which it relates, and 
according to most of the variations required by euphony, 
as given in the above rules and remarks — may be. pre- 
sented in a more condensed manner in the following — 

Table of Adjectives declined as Attributives. 
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ADJECTIVES. 




Kui.r. 


BI. 


..... ^ 

MNANDI. 


r 1. 


Umfana 


om-kulu 


om-bi 


o-mnandi 


2. 


Ilizwi 


eli-kulu 


eli-bi 


eli-mnandi 


3. 


Into 


en-kulu 


em-bi 


e-mnandi 


4. 


Isibuko 


esi-kulu 


esi-bi 


esi-mnandi 


5. 


Uluti 


olu-kulu 


olu-bi 


olu-mnandi 


16. 


Umuti 


om-kulu 


om-bi 


o-mnandi 


7. 


Ubuso 


obu-kulu 


obu-bi 


obu-mnandi 


8. 


UkuTa 


oku-kulu 


oku-bi 


oku-mnandi 


(1. 


Abafana 


aba-kulu 


aba-bi 


aba-mnandi 


2. 


Amazwi 


ama-kulu 


ama-bi 


a-mnandi 


3. 


Izinto 


ezin-kulu 


ezim-bi 


ezi-mnandi 


4. 


Izibuko 


ezi-kulu 


ezi-bi 


ezi-mnandi 


5. 


Izinti 


ezin-kuhi 


ezim-bi 


ezi-mnandi 


16. 


Imiti 


emi-kulu 


emi-bi 


e-mnandi 



Rem. — Adjectives, (used as attributives,) whose root begins with m, 
also, bomvu, banzi, and nzima, are declined like mnandi; those whose 
roots begin with a labial, except bomvu and banzi, are declined like 
bi; and others like kulu. 



§ 135. B. The adjective used as apf^edicate makes no 
use of the relative particle a, like the adjective used as an 
attributive; and, in the present tense, no use is made of a 
copula or substantive verb, like the English w, are^ &c.; 
but it takes for its prefix, either a full or an abbreviated 
form of the incipient of the noun with which it agrees and 
of which it is predicated ; thus, ^ umfana umkulu,' the 
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boy is large; Mndoda inkulu,' the man is large; 'isibaya 
sikulu/ the fold is large ; ^umuzi umkulu/ the kraal is 
large ; ' ubuso bukulu/ the face is large ; ^ abafana ba- 
kulu/ the boys are large ; ^ amadoda makulu/ the men 
are large ; ' izibaya zikulu/ the folds are large ; ^ imizi 
mikulu/ the kraals are large. ^ Umfana ka 'mkulu/ the 
boy is not large ; ' indoda ka inkulu/ or ^ a inkulu/ the 
man is not large ; ^ isibaya ka si sikulu/ the fold is not 
large ; * umuzi ka umkulu/ or ^ a umkulu/ the kraal is 
not large ; * ubuso ka bu bukulu/ or 'a bu bukulu/ the 
face is not larger ^ abafana ka ba bakulu/ or ' a ba ba- 
kulu/ the boys are not large ; ^ amadoda a wa makulu,' 
the men are not large. 

Rem. ] . — When the incipient of the noun is a monosyllable, mo^t 
adjectives, used as predicates, take its fuller form as a prefix; thus, 
un^ana undctdu, the boy (is) great ; inkomo inkulu, the cow (is) 
great; umfula umkulu, the river (is) great. 

Rem. 2. — Those adjectives, however, whose root begins with m, 
and also bomvu, and nzitna, take only the initial vowel of the mono- 
syllabic incipient, and only the initial also of the incipients ama and imi 
(second and sixth classes, plural); thus, umfarui umnandi, the boy is 
well ; inkomo ibomvu, the cow is red ; amalole amnyama, the calves are 
black ; ut&t/t tmtoft, the herbs (medicines) are sweet. 

Rem. 3. — (a.) When the incipient of the noun is a dissyllable, most 
adjectives, used as predicates, elide its initial vowel, and take the 
second syllable as a prefix; thus, ilizwe libi, the country is bad; iti- 
buko nmnyama, the glass is black ; ululi lukulu, the rod is large ; izi- 
nkomo zmkulu, the cattle are large ; abarUu baningi, the people 
are many. 

(6.) But, as before remarked, the dissyllabic incipients, ama andimt, 

five the initial vowel for a prefix before adjectives in m, and before 
omvu and nzima; as, amatole amnyamay the calves are black; though 
they elide that vowel and give the second syllable before other adjec- 
tives ; as, amatole makulu, the calves are large ; amanzi ma6t, the 
water is bad. 

Rem. 4. — (a.) Sometimes the incipient of the first and sixth class 
singular, um or timii, gives the prefix mil instead of urn, and sometimes 
the full form may be heard ; thus, umufdu mude, or umude, the person 
is tall. (See § 133., Rem. 4.) 

(6.) In the same manner, sometimes a full and sometimes an abbre- 
viated form of some other incipients, particularly ama and imi, or ma 
and mi, are used as a prefix of predicate adjectives ; thus, imiH imide 
or mide, the trees are tall. 

Rem. 5. — ^Adjectives whose root begins with a labial, except banzi and 
bommu, change the final n of the nominal incipient into m in the prefix, 
as in case of adjectives used as attributives (see § 133., Rem. 3.); 
thus, into imbi, the thing is bad. 
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^ 136. The inflection of the adjective as a predicate, 
or the different forms of its prefix, when so used, may be 
briefly illustrated by the following — 

Table of Adjectives declined at Predicates. 

CLASS. NOUNS. ADJECTIVE.S. 









KULU. 


BI. 


MNANDI. 




r 1. 


Umfana 


uni-kulu 


um-bi 


u-mnandi 


q| 


2. 


Ilizwi 


li-kulu 


li-bi 


li-mnandi 


< 


3. 


Into 


in-kulu 


ira-bi 


i-mnandi 




4. 


Isihuko 


si-kulu 


si-bi 


si-mnandi 


z. 

ifi 


5. 


Uluti 


lu-kulu 


lu-bi 


lu-mnandi 




I 6. 


Umfula 


um-kulu 


um-bi 


u-mnandi 




7. 


Ubuso 


bu-kulu 


bu-bi 


bu-mnandi 




8 


UkuTa 


ku-kulu 


ku-bi 


ku-mnandi 




rl. 


Abafana 


ba-kulu 


ba-bi 


ba-nanandi 




2. 


Amazwi 


ma-kulu 


ma-bi 


a-mnandi 


< 


3. 


Izinto 


zin-kulu 


zim-bi 


zi-mnandi 


P 
•J 


4. 


Izibuko 


zi-kulu 


zi-bi 


zi-mnandi 


»< 


5. 


Izinti 


zin-kulu 


zim-bi 


zi-mnandi 




16. 


Imifula 


mi-kulu 


mi-bi 


i-mnandi 



Rem. — Adjectives, (used as predicates,) whose root begins with «>, 
also ' bomvu,' ' banzi/ and * nzima,' are declined like mnandi; those 
whose roots begin with a labial, except ' bomvu ' and ' banzi,' are de- 
clined like bi; and others like kulu, 

% 137. 1. The agreement of the adjective, both as an 
attributive and as a predicate, with pronouns of the first 
and second persons, singular and plural, so far as there 
is any thing peculiar in it, will be more properly stated 
and illustrated in Syntax, as belonging rather to the 
construction of propositions. But a few examples may 
be given in this connection ; thus, ^ ngi mkulu,' I am 
great ; ^ ngi innandi,' I am well ; ^ ngi mubi,' I am bad ; 
'ngi nzima,' I am heavy; 'ngi bomvu,' I am red ; ' ngi 
mule,' I am pretty ; ' ngi mude,' I am tall ; ' ngi 
mfutsane,' I am short ; * ngi mdala,' I am old. 
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' U mkulu/ thou art great ; * u mnandi,' thou art well '; 
' u mubi/ thou art bad ; * u nzitna/ thou art heavy ; 

* u bomvu/ thou art red. 

' Si bakulu/ we are large; ^si mnandi/ we are well ; 

* si babi/ we are bad ; * si nzima/ we are heavy ; 

* si bafutsane/ we are short ; '* si bomvu/ we are red ; 

* si badala/ we are old ; ' si bade/ we are tall ; * si 
bale,' we are well ; * si mtoti/ we are sweet. 

* * Ni bakulu/ ye are large ; * ni babi/ ye are bad ; 
'nimnandi/ ye are well; *ni intoti/ ye are sweet; 

* ni bale/ ye are pretty ; * ni bade/ ye are tall ; * ni 
badala/ ye are old ; ^ni bomvu/ ye are red ; * ni bafu- 
tsane/ ye are short ; * ni nzima/ ye are heavy ; * ni 
baniinyane/ ye are small. 

S. The agreement and construction of nouns and verbs, used as 
adjectives, do not differ essentially from their use as nouns and verbs; 
hence they require no particular notice in this connection, further 
than what has been already given* (§§ 126., 128., 129., and 130). 

§ 138. In respect to the comparison of adjectives, the 
different degrees are expressed — (a.) by inflection, as in 
the formation of the diminutive, (see § 127.); and (b.) by 
the use of separate additional words, as fcu, to, in compari- 
son with; peztij over, above; kakulUy greatly, very, truly; 
impela, totally ; ukwcflulay to surpass. Hence the rules 
and remarks on this part of adjectives will come more 
properly in Syntax. But a few examples may be given 
here; thus, ngi mkulu kuwe, I am greater than thou, or 
I am great in comparison with thee; literally, I am great 
to thee : inkomo mkulu kakulUy or inkulu impela, the 
cow is very large ; umfana lo umkulu pezu kwabanysj 
that boy is larger than others. 



Sect. 4. — J^Tumeral Adjectives. 

§ 139. 1. Numeral adjectives express the relation of 
number and quantity. They may be divided into dejinite 
numerals ; as, (i)ny€j one ; (zi)mbilij two, &c. ; and 
tnd6/{m(6 nimierals; as^ (b)odway alone; ("6 Jonfce, all ; 
(aba)nye^ some others. 
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2. Definite numeral adjectives may be divided into the 
three classes called Cardinaly Ordinal^ and Collective. 

h 140. A. Cardinal numbers are those which express 
a definite number, and answer to the question, — How 
many? as, tni/e, one ; zimbiliy two ; zintatUj three. * 

1. The radical portions of the numerals, from one to 
five inclusive, are ni/e, one ; bili or 6tm, two ; tatu^ 
three ; ne, four ; lanu^ five. These all take prefixes, 
like proper adjectives, according to the class and number 
of the noun to which they belong ; thus, ^umuntu omunye,' 
or *omnye,' one person ; * umuntu munye,' the person is 
one; ^inkomo enye,' one cow ; ^ inkomo inye,' the cow 
is one ; * abantu ababili,' two persons; ' abantu babili,' 
the persons are two ; ^izinkomo ezintatu,' three cows; 
* amatole mane,' the calves are four; Mzinti zinlanu/ 
the rods are six. 

2. The radical portions of the cardinal numbers, from 
six to nine inclusive, are, originally, verbs, or verbs com- 
bined with other words ; thus, tatisitupaj six ; kombisa 
or kombUe, seven ; siyangalombiliy eight ; siya^alo- 
lunysj nine. These, like other verbs, take, as their 
direct nominative, either the simple or the relative pro- 
noun of the noun with which they agree ; thus, * abantu 
aba tatisitupa,' six persons, or persons who nre six ; 
' abantu ba tatisitupa,' the persons are six, or there are 
six persons; ^ izinkomo ezi kombisa,' six cattle, or cattle 
which are six; ^izinkomo zi kombisa,' the cattle they are 
six, or there are six cattle. 

Rem. 1. — (a.) The signification of these and other 
terms, and the whole system of numbers will be better 
understood, by remarking that the natives have little or 
no idea of numbers in the abstract. They use the de- 
cimal system ; and always count by pointing out the 
things counted with their fingers, beginning generally 
with the little finger of the leH hand, and finishing a 
decade with the little finger of the right hand. 

(b.) Having counted five in this way, which the native 
sometimes indicates by saying, \eda isan^Ya, finish the 
hand, instead of saying, isi^anu or zin'lanu; he proceeds 
with the second hand, and says, zi tatisitupa (lata- 
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isihipa)j 8iXy i.e., take the thumb; zi kombisd or zi 
kombile (komba), seven, i.e., point (with the fore finger); 
zi UyangalombUi (mya-izingalo-ezimbili)j eight, i.e., 
leave two members (of the hand) ; zi siyagalohmye 
(Uya-ugalo-olunye)j nine, i.e., leave one member (of 
the hand), at the same time shutting up one finger, as he 
shuts two when he counts eight. 

Rem. 2. — In place of these terms, others also are 
sometimes used to represent numbers from six to nine ; 
'as, tandatUy six ; siyangalontatUj seven, i.e., leave 
three members ; Hiyamnwembili (siyor-iminwe-emibili) 
eight, i.e., leave two fingers ; tagataisile, nine ; also 
siyamoemnye (siyd-umnwe-omnye)^ nine, i.e., leave one 
finger, at the same time closing one finger, as two are 
closed when eight are designated. 

§ 141. 1. The noun isumi signifies ten, and the plural, 
amasumi, tens ; ikulu^ a hundred, and the plural, ama- 
kulUy hundreds ; inkulungwanSy a thousand, and izin- 
kulungwancy thousands. 

2. All other numbers are expressed by combining to- 
gether two or more of those already given ; thus, isumi 
li nanycy ten it with one, or isumi li va nganye, ten it 
surpassed by one, or ten and one over, signifies eleven ; 
isumi nambiliy or isumi li nambili^ ten and two, or 
isumi li va ngambUiy ten plus two, signifies twelve ; 
isumi nantatUy or li nantatUj or li va ngantatUy signifies 
thirteen, &c. 

So ama^umi amabili signifies two tens, i.e., twenty ; 
amasumi amatatUj' three tens, i.e., thirty, &c.; ama- 
sumi amabili nanye^ or a nanysy or a va nganyey signi- 
fies two tens and one, i.e., twenty-one; amasumi amabili 
nambilij or a nambiliy or a va ngambiliy twenty-two, &c. 

Rem. — Rules and remarks on the general construction of cardinal 
numbers belong rather to Syntax ; yet, in addition to what has been 
already said, a few more examples may be given here ; thus, into enye, 
one, or another thing; into inye, there is one thing, or the thing is one; 
izinio ezimbiliy two things ; izinio zimbili, there are two things, or the 
things are two ; imiti emibili, two trees ; imiH mibili, there are two 
trees ; izintoezi tatUiiupa, six things ; izinio zi taHsUupa, there are six 
things, or the things are six; Uta izinio zi he zine, bring four things, 
or bring things let them be four ; biza abantu ha he hatcUu^ call three 
persons, or call persons let them be three. (See §§ 130., 134., 136.\ 
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§ 142. 1. All the digital numeral adjectives and verbs 
may become nouns by taking the incipient isi; thus, 
isinye, one ; isibUi, two ; isitatUj three ; &c. 

2. A general scheme of Zulu counting, in some of 
its simpler terms, is given in the following — 

Tahk of Cardinal lumbers. 

1 Isinye. 

2 Isibili. 

3 Isitatu. 

4 Isine. 

5 Isilanu. 

6 Isitatisitupa, or isitupa. 

7 Isikombisa, or isikombile. 

8 Isisiyangalombili, or siyamnwembili. 

9 Isisiyagalolunye, or siyanwemnye. 

10 Isumi. 

11 Isumi nanye, or isumi li nanye, or li va nganye, 

12 Isumi nambili, or isumi li nambili, &c. 

13 Isumi nantatu, or li nantatu, &c. 

14 Isumi nane, &c. 

16 Isumi nan'lanu, &c. 

16 Isumi na tatisitupa, or nesitatisitupa. 

17 Isumi na kombisa or nesikombile. 
' 18 Isumi nesisiyangalombili. 

19 Isumi nesisiyagalolunye. 

20 Amasumi amabili. 

21 Amasumi amabili nanye, or a nanye. 

22 Amasumi amabili a nambili. 

23 Amasumi amabili a nantatu. 

24 AmaSumi amabili a nane. 

25 Amasumi amabili a nanlbnu, or a nesilanu. 

26 Amasumi amabili a na tatisitupa, or a nesitupa. 

27 Amasumi amabili a nesi kombisa. 

28 Amasumi amabili a nesiSiyangalombili. 

29 Amasumi amabili a nesiSiyagalolunye. 

30 AmaSumi amatatu. 
40 Amasumi amane. 
50 AniaSumi amalanu. 
60 Amasumi a tatisitupa. 
70 Amasumi a kombisa. 
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80 AmaSumi a siyangalombili. 
90 Amasumi a siyagalolunye. 

100 Ikulu. 

101 Ikulu nanye, or li nahye, or li va nganye. 
103 Ikulu nambili, or li nambili, Slc. 

103 Ikulu nantatu, &c. 

104 Ikulu nane, Slc. 

105 Ikulu nanlanu, Slc, 
200 Amakulu amabili 
300 Amakulu amatatu. 

500 Amakulu ama'lanu, Slc. 
1000 Inkulungwane. 
2000 Izinkulungwane ezimbili. 

The term Mzigidi' has been used sometimes to signify 
millions ; and ^ amatse/ to signify billions. 

§ 143. B. Ordinal numbers are those which denote a 
series, rank, or order, and answer the question, — Which 
one in the series ? 

The ordinals consist of the numeral nouns, ^ukujala,' 
* isibili,' * isitatu,' * iSumi,' * amaSumi amabili/ * ikulu,' Slc. 

% 144. Ordinal numbers are put in the genitive, afler 
the nouns whose rank or order in a series they are used 
to specify. Sometimes, for the greater emphasis and 
precision, the relative pronoun of the specified noun is 
used before the specifying numeral, especially where the 
limiting ordinal noun is of the decadal character ; as, 
' umuntu wokujala,' the first person ; ^ umfana wesibili,' 
the second boy ; ' iniwadi yesitatu,' the third book, 
Slc. ; ^ umuntu o wamasumi amabili,' the twentieth 
person ; ' umuntu o weltulu,' the hundredth person ; 
'igama leSumi nambili,' the twelfth hymn. 

§ 145. G. Co226C<ii;e numeral adjectives are those forms 
of the numerals which signify that several persons or 
things are taken definitely and unitedly together, in the 
sense of— both, all three, all four. 

Their very nature precludes their use in the singular, 
though they are found in use with nouns of the seventh 
and eighth classes. 
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§ 146. 1. The full form of these collective numerals is 
that of the adjective used as a predicate preceded by o and 
by the fragmentary pronoun of the noun defined ; thus, 

Ahaniu hohahiH^ both persons; abaniu bobatatu, all three persons; 
imiti yomibili, both trees ; imiti yomUaiu^ all three trees ; amatole 
omatcUu, all three calves ; izibuko zozine, all four glasses ; ubuso bo- 
bubili, both faces. 

Rem. — Both the form and import would seem to denote that the 
collective numeral is a contracted combination of the adjective onke 
and the numeral ; thus, bonke-habilij contr&cted-=bobabili. 

2. The prefix of these collective numerals is some- 
times contracted ; as, ^ izinkomo zombili ' (for ^ zozim- 
bili'), both cows; *zontatu' (for *zozintatu*), all three; 
* zone' (for *zozine'), all four. 

3. Sometimes instead of this specific form of the col- 
lective numeral, as in 6o, zo, yo, &c., the numeral takes 
the form of a noun, and is connected with the noun de- 
fined, by means of a pronoun, relative or personal, 
either with or without any intervening euphonic, just as 
taste and euphony may require. This remark applies 
more to numbers above five than to those below ; thus, 
' abantu ba yisikombisa,' all seven persons, or literally, the 
persons are seven ; * izinkomo ezi yisumi,' or 'izinkomo 
zonkc ezi yisumi;' * izikati zi yisi'lanu,' or * ezi 'si'lanu,' 
or * zozi'lanu;' * abafana aba 'masumi amabili,' or * aba- 
fana bomaSumi amabili.' 

4. When these collective numerals are used with pronouns of the 
first and second person (plural), they take the preformative « for the 
first person, and n for the second, together with o, and the same pre- 
dicative form as adjectives belonging to personal nouns in the plural; 
thus, tina sobabiliy we both ; sobatatu, all three (of us) ; nina nobabili^ 
you both; nobatatu, all three (of you). 

Note. — For Numeral Adverbs, see Adverbs, § 320., V. 



Sect. 5. — Indefinite Adjectives. 

§ 147. !• There are a few radical words, as, onke^ 
all, the whole ; odwa or edwa^ only, alone ; nye, one, 
another, some others; tUe^ certain one, or ones; ndzalo, 
such ; ngakaj so much ; nansikUj what do you call it ? 
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pi J how many ? and ndze^ so many ; — which may be 
called indefinite adjectives, at least in some of their uses. 
2. Some of these, as onke and nye, are of a pronominal 
character ; while tile is properly a verb ; and the other 
words, as ndzalo, ngaka^ piy and ndze^ are used more 
frequently as adverbs than as adjectives. 

^ 148. 1. a. Onke and odwa, or edwa, take, as a 
prefix, the fragmentary pronoun, or preformative of the 
noun with which they agree ; thus, 

MafUu bonke, all people; izinto zonke, all things; izwe lonke, the whole 
country; Una aadwa, we alone; abafanabodtcay boys only ; ilizwi lodwa, 
a word only; mina ngedwa, I only or alone. 

6. But instead of the usual fragmentary pronoun w {u=:w) of the 
personal nouns, first class, singular, y is used with edwoy as more 
precise and euphonic, and corresponding to the definitive pronoun of 
that class; thus, yena yedwa, he alone or only. (See § 164., 2.) 

2. Nye is the root of the cardinal number for one^ and 
its inflection here, as an indefinite numeral, meaning 
— some, others, &c., is the same as when used as the 
first of the cardinal series, its import depending upon its 
connection and position ; thus, 

Manye ba tanda, abanye ba zonda, some love, some (or others) hate ; 
izinkomo ezinye zi fikUe, ezinye a z% kajiki, some cows have come, and 
some have not yet come. 

3. TUe is from the verb uku tij to say, to wit, to 
specify, and follows the inflection of similar verbs in its 
relation to nouns and pronouns. It is oflen used in the 
sense of^— a certain one, any one, some one, referring 
especially to some person or thing before specified ; as, 

Umuniu tile, a certain person, or the said person : abantu aba tile, 
certain persons. The verbal noun is sometimes used in the genitivo- 
locative form; thus, wena wa sekuHni^ thou of a certain (place or 
character), that is, thou shade of my ancestors, thou tutelar ghost. 

4. NdicUoj ngaka^pij and ndze^ are properly adverbs, 
though they are oflen used as predicates of pronouns, in 
which case they have more the force of indefinite adjec- 
tives ; thus, ku ndialOy it is so, or it is such; ba ndialo 
laba 'bantu, such are this people ; amanl^a a ngaka. 
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such power ; zingaka^ they are so great; ba pi na? 
they are how many? also ba ngapi na ? literally, where 
are they? primarily, as to place, and then, by implication, 
as to number ; ba ndze, they are so many. 

5. JSTansika is a word of a general indefinite character, 
used in the sense of— What do you call it? &c., when 
one has forgotten a thing, or a person, and is trying to 
recollect the name ; thus, 

/ — i — i nanstkoy it — it — it is such — or what do you call it ? ba — ha — 
ba nansika — ba ngabarUu ba ka 'Fodo, they — they — who are they ? 
strange I have forgotten — oh, they are the people of Fodo. 



CHAPTER IV, 
PRON OUNS. 



§ 149. There is a class of relational words in the Isi- 
zulu, which may be used either instead of specific names 
of objects alluded to, in order to prevent a needless re- 
petition ; or they may be used in addition to those names, 
in order to secure precision of reference, or point out 
the relations of personality. Hence these words are 
called pronouns (pronominaj for nouns). They may 
be used either as substitutes or as complements. 

1 . Some of them are subslituteSy inasmuch as they may stand not 
only for nouns, but also for adjectives, for a sentence, or a part of a 
sentence, or for a series of propositions. 

2. They often serve also, at least some of them, in a complemental 
character, inasmuch as, even when the noun is used, they are required 
along with it, or in addition to it, to give limits and connection to its 
meaning, and prevent ambiguity, by designating its person and its 
relative position in regard to the discourse in which it appears. 

§ 150. All these pronouns — these relational substitutes 
and complements — present, in themselves, an index to 
the noun for which they stand, or to which they refer, 
by exhibiting in their very form a marked resemblance to 
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the nominal incipient — the more essential, fixed portion 
of the pronoun being often a mere image of the noun's 
incipient; thus, 

The personal pronouns «t, sona, the demonstratives est or lesi, and 
the relative esi^ present a marked likeness to the incipient iai of the 
fourth class, singular; as, isibuko, isifoy isikati, &.c. ; and the pronouns 
6a, bona, aba or iaba, and aba, all bear the image of the incipient aba 
for nouns of the first class plural number; as, abafana, &c. 

Rem. — In some instances, however, the image is rendered obscure, 
at least to the superficial eye, on account of contractions and other 
changes required by euphony.; thus, the relation of the pronouns /i, 
lofMy e/t, /e/t, 8lc., to the noun igama, is not so outwardly manifest as 
it would be, should the full form of the incipient. Hi, be used in that 
noun, making iligama; and the relation of yi and yona, to inArost, and 
of wu and loana, to unUiUa, is obscured in a measure by the addition of 
the semi-vowels y and tr to t and ii, or by the change of these vowels 
(t and u) into their cognates y and w, (See §§ 16., IV., 35., 2., 3.) 



Sect. 1. — Classification of PronouTis. 

§ 151. Pronouns may be classified in several different 
ways, one of which is as follows : — 

I. Substantive pronouns, or those which can stand 
for nouns as substitutes, but cannot combine with them 
as attributes ; as, 

Ngi, witna, I ; ni, nina, ye; 6a, bona, they; /i, lona, w, sona, it, &c. 

II. Adjective pronouns, or those which can combine 
with nouns attributively, like adjectives, to qualify or 
limit them ; as, 

LtU Hizwe, this country; laba 'baniu, these persons; inkomo yami, my 
cow; izinio zake, his things; abantu bonke, all people, or every body. 

III. Adverbial pronouns, or those which can combine 
with verbs to modify their meaning ; as, 

Kona, then, here, &c.; pi or ngapi, where? ngani, why ? by what? 
fftt, what ? why ? 

§ 162. Pronouns may be conveniently divided also 
into the four classes called. Personal^ Relative, Demon- 
strativej and Interrogative. 
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Sect. 2. — A. Personal Pronouns. 

h 153. 1. As the persons or things mentioned in the 
discourse are looked upon as playing diflferent parts or 
characters, according to their position as respects the act 
of speakings that class of words which is especially 
intended to mark such position, has been denominated 
personal (persona^ a character, part). 

2. Hence personal pronouns are not mere substitutes for the names 
of the persons or things for which they stand. They involve personality 
also. They serve to express the relation of an object to the speaker, 
showing whether the object is the speaker kmself, the first person ; or 
the person or thing addressed, the second person ; or the person or 
thing spoken of, the third person. 

3. Personal pronouns have, therefore, three persons; as, ngi or 
mina, I ; u or wena, thou ; u or yena, It or lima, ku or kona, ba or oona, 
&c., he, she, it, they, &c. 

§ 154. OendeVf as a distinction of sex, does not pertain 
to the pronoun, either in form or signification ; though the 
diflference between personal and impersonal is marked, 
to some extent, in pronouns as in nouns — those pro- 
nouns which refer to nouns of the first class being, as 
the nouns are, generally, personal ; while those which 
refer to other classes, are, like the nouns, of course, for 
the most part, impersonal. 

§ 155. 1. Personal pronouns have two numbers^ sin- 
gular and plural, and diQerent forms to express the 
same; as, 

JVgt and mina, I or me ; si and tina, we or us ; u and wena» thou or 
thee; m and nina, ye or you. 

2. In the third person, the form of the pronoun follows 
the form of the nominal incipient in respect to both 
number and class ; thus, 

The pronouns /, It, to, hna, ah, &c., all exhibit a likeness to the 
incipient Hi, as in Hizwi; the pronouns s, si, so, sona, &.c., all resemble 
the incipient isi, as in isifo; and the pronouns b, ba, bo, bona, &c,, all 
resemble the incipient twa, as in abantu. 

§ 156. L Zulu pronouns can hardly be said to have 
any variety of form or inflection to distinguish cases, 
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least of all, to make any general distinction in form 
between the nominative and the accusative. Almost the 
only instance of a variation, to mark the two, is in the 
third person, first class, singular, simple form, where n 
(sometimes a or e) is used as nominative, and m or mu 
as accusative. 

2. But, generally, the same form of the pronoun may 
be either the subject or the object (nominative or accu- 
sative) of the verb, according to its locality and con- 
nection ; thus, 

^gi ba tanda, I them love; ba ngi tanda, they me love; bona ba 
si ianda, they, they us love; Una si ba tanda, we, we them love. 
(§ 162., Rem.) 

Rem. 1. — The use of tta instead of a, in the accusative, third 
person, second class, plural; of ton instead of u, sixth class, singular; 
and of 1^ instead of i, third class, singular, and sixth class, plural; 
and o£ ku or vm instead of ti, second person, singular, is merely 
a euphonic variation, which occurs as well in the nominative as accu- 
sative, where similar (euphonic) circumstances require. 

Rem. 2. — Some forms, as mtna, Una, wena, &c., may be not only 
either nominative or accusative, but they may be put also in the geni- 
tive, and be governed by ka, like the names of persons; as, inkomo ka 
mina, a cow of me, i.e., my own cow. 

§ 157. ] . If the cases of pronouns in Isizulu be de- 
termined according to the senscy trnd designated by a 
very common class of terms, there are three — the ^omi- 
native, CknitivCy and Accusative. 

2. And if these be subdivided and designated accord- 
ing to their forms, it will give what may be called : — 

a. The Simple nominative and accusative ; as, 

Agi, I, me; «, we, us; m, ye, you; i (yt), /t, ifcu, &c., it; 6a, they, 
them; 2t, they, them, &c. 

6. The Conjunctive accusative and genitive; as, 

Kum, to me ; 9iasitt, with me ; ngami, by or through or on account 
of me; yami, lami, bami, zami, &c., of me; kuii or kunti, to us; noH, 
with us; ngaH, by or through us; yttu, zetu, &c., of us; kubo, to them; 
nabo, with them; yaboy labo, zabo, kc, of them. 

c. The Definitive nominative, accusative, and geni- 
tive ; as, 

Mina, I or me, or I myself, me myself; ka miiia, of myself; tina^ 
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we^ us, or we ourselves, us ourselves; ka <tna, of ourselves; bona, 
they, them, &c. ; ka bona, of them or of themselves, &c. 

§ 15S. 1. But pronouns may be divided and named, 
perhaps more conveniently and properly, according to 
their different forms and offices; and these divisions be 
regarded rather as different kinds than as cases of 
pronouns. 

2. There are, then, six kinds of personal pronouns, 
each kind having its own leading variety of form ^ and 
each form bearing more or less of likeness to the inci- 
pient of the noun for which it stands or to which 
it refers. 

3. These different kinds may be denominated, ac- 
cording to their office, the Preformative^ the Simple^ 
the Conjunctive^ the Definitive^ the Possessive^ and 
the Reflective. 

% 169. A. The PREFORMATIVE pronoun is of a frag- 
mentary genitival character. 

(a.) It consists, in most cases, of the consonant, or else 
of a semi -consonant cognate to the vowel, of the simple 
pronoun ; or, (what amounts to the same,) primarily, 
and in the third person, it consists of the leading con- 
sonant or semi-vowel, or both together, of the nominal 
incipient to which it refers ; as, 

JVg from ngi; n from ni; xo from u; y from i or im^ in, or tmi; / from 
Hot Ui; b from ba or aba; z from zi or izi, mm, or istn. (See § 103.) 

(h.) But, for the plural of the second class ama, the 
fragmentary preformative is a, which coalesces or is ab- 
sorbed in the initial vowel of the noun with which it is 
used ; and for the singular of the fiflh class, and for the 
eighth class, the fragmentary preformative consists of a 
consonant and a semi-vowel, Iw and kw. 

Rem. 1. — The w in Iw and hw is sometimes heard but faintly, if not 
quite elided, especially before o. The w is always dropped in the 
fragmentary preformative of the seventh class, because of its incom- 
patibility with b. (See § 25., Rem.) 

Rem. 2. — What is here denominated a preformative, or fragmentary 
genitive pronoun, has been called, by some, the ** euphonic letter.** 
But to this term there are objections. (See § 35., Rem. 2.) 
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§ 160. 1. The office of the preformative pronoun is to 
serve with the genitive particle a, in forming the geni- 
tive case of nouns and pronouns, and to point out the re- 
lation of source, origin, property, or possession, between 
the limiting noun and the noun limited — between the 
possessor and the thing possessed ; thus, 

Izinkomo zenkosi, cattle of the chief; abantu benkosi, people of the 
chief; abantu bami, people of me, my people; abantu ba sEmona^ 

ale of or from Umona; isifo somfana^ sickness of the boy; iLxzwt 
mgu, country of the white man. Here the preformative z, in 
zenkosif shows the relation of this word to izinkomo, from whose in- 
cipient, izin, the preformative is obtained; so the 6, in benkosi, points to 
abantu, in whose incipient the b is found ; so «, in somfana, refers to 
is^o, and /, in lomlungu, to Uizwe, &c. 

2. The preformative pronoun is prefixed also to the 
pronominal adjectives onkCj odwaj or edwa^ to show 
their relation to the noun or pronoun with which they 
* agree; thus, 

Mantu bonke, all people ; izwe or ilizwe lonke, the whole country ; m 
nodwa, ye only; n sodwa, we only. (See § 148.) 

§ 161. B. The SIMPLE pronoun is of a complementaly 
and also of a verbal character, being used in addition 
to the noun, even when that is expressed, and constitu- 
ting, always, the direct subject, and often the direct ob- 
ject, (nominative or accusative,) of the verb ; thus, 

Mantu ba ya hamba, people they do go; u fkile umfana, he has 
arrived the boy ; abantu ba si tanda isinkwa, the people they it love 
bread ; ba z% bonile izMomo, they them have seen the cattle. 

§ 162. 1. The simple pronoun has also an elementary 
or radical character, as its name implies. This character 
is particularly manifest in the simple pronouns of the 
first and second persons ; as, ngi, si, u, ni. In the 
third person also, it comprises the principal, the more 
essential element of the incipient of the n6un for which 
it stands ; thus. 

From the incipient umu, urn, or u, of the first class, singular, comes 
the simple pronouns u, and m or mu ; from the plural incipient aba or 
o, comes the simple pronoun ba; from Hi, the pronoun It; from iift ar 
»», the pronoun i or yi; from wi, si, &,c. • : 
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2. This pronoun may be considered as elementary also 
from the extent to which it is found to enter into the 
formation of other pronouns, not only personal, hut 
also the relative and demonstrative classes ; thus, 

The relative corresponding to the simple ii, is o (the relative particle 
or-u), and the demonstrative is lo or lawo; corresponding to ha is the 
relative aba (a-ha), and the demonstrative laba or aba; corresponding 
to U is the relative eli (a-i-^U), and the demonstrative leli or eli; &.c. 

Rem. — ^The same form of the simple pronoun is both nominative and 
accusative, with some exceptions, mostly euphonic; thus, ngi, ft, m, 6a, 
It, si, /u, 6u, and ku, are the same in both cases, except sometimes in 
the accusative they precede a vowel verb, which causes t or a to be 
elided, and changes u into w. The second person singular u is 
generally hardened by k,=ku, in the accusative; so a, third person 
plural, second class, generally takes its cognate consonant i0,==toa, in 
the accusative ; and t, third class, singular, and sixth class, plural, 
takes its cognate y,s=yi, in the accusative. In the first class, singular,. 
u (a or e) is used as nominative, and m or mti as accusative. 

The same changes — eliding i or a in st, m, 6a, &c., or hardening u 
by k, and sometimes by to, and t by 2^,=yt, a by io,=imi, &c., are made • 
in these pronouns when used as nominatives, whenever the same cir- 
cumstances occur to require them. 

The principles, on which these changes are made, have been ex- 
plained already, chiefly in § 16.; and examples of them occur in 
every part of the verb, particularly in the imperative mode, in the 
negative forms, and in vowel verbs. 

§ 163. C. The conjunctive pronoun, as mt, <i, 6o, 
to, &.C., is always joined with some other word, being 
used : — 

(a.) Asa sufKx to a preposition or a conjunction ; 
thus, kumiy to me ; nami, with me, or and me ; kuti or 
ktjiti, to us ; natiy with or and us ; so, kiibo^ na6o, 
ndzengabOf ndzengalo. 

(b.) As a suffix to the genitive particle a, and the 
preformative of the governing noun ; thus, wami (urn-' 
fana wami, boy of me); bami (abantu bamiy people of 
me); yami (inkomo yamiy cow of me); so wabOy babe, 
yabOy waloy balo, &c. This makes the possessive pro- 
noun, which see ^166. 

(c.) The conjunctive pronoun is compounded with the 

relative pronoun, and a preposition, to both of which it is 

suffixed in forming the reflective pronoun ; thus, ngo- 

kwOftnij ngokwaboy &c. (See Reflective Pronouns, § 167.) 

\:(d.) It is also combined, as a prefix, with na^ in 
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forming the definitive pronoun ; thus, mina, tinay bonaj 
&,c. (See Definitive Pronouns, § 165.) 

(e.) Yo and ko are often sufiixed to verbs in accessory 
clauses ; thus, umfana o lungUeyOy a good boy ; into e 
ngi tandilekOj a thing which I love. 

Rem. — ^As the object of a preposition, the conjunctive pronoun has 
an accusative character; as entering into the formation of the posses- 
sive, reflective, and definitive pronouns, it has ticampOHtive character; 
as never used by itself, it is inseparable. It is often used in addition to 
the noun to which it refers; as, kubo ahantu, to them the people, which 
gives it a complemental character. 

§ 164. 1. The conjunctive pronoun is formed from the 
simple or elementary, in most cases, by a change in one 
of the letters in the latter, generally the final vowel a, t, or 
Uy into o. This rule holds in all the classes and nnmhers 
of the third person, save the singular of the first class. 
Thus, from the* simple ba comes the conjunctive bo ; 
from li comes lo; from si^ so; from a or wa, xvo; from 
i or yi^ yo; from zi, zo; Alc. 

2. But in the first class, third person, singular, from 
u (a or e) comes ye^ the sharp, direct, positive form u 
being softened to a or 6 in most derivative forms and 
accessory clauses, and yet preserved, and ease of enun- 
ciation promoted by the use of some euphonic, as fc, 
making ka; or ng*, making nga; or y, as in the form 
before us, making ye. In the first person singular, ngj 
of the simple fig*!, changes to 971, making the conjunctive 
mi; in the plural, 8 changes to f, making ti ('or iti); in 
the second person singular, u changes to we (a compound 
of U'-ezszLwe). In the plural, both the simple and the 
conji)nctive are the same, ni, except where the con- 
junctive takes, as it does sometimes, the fuller form mi, 
instead of the simple ni. 

h 165. D. The definitive pronoun, which, as just 
remarked (§ 163., d), is made up of the conjunctive pro- 
noun and the sufTormative particle na^ as mtna, tina^ 
bona, &.C., is used sometimes for emphasis or to give an 
accurate and forcible specification of a person or thing. 
It has also a euphonic and sometime!^ an idiomatic use. 
It has sometimes the force of a noub, and may be used 
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like nouns in the nominative, genitive, and accusative 
cases ; and hence may be called the substantival pronoun. 

The rules for the use of this pronoun, with suitable illustrations, 
belong rather to Syntax; though a few examples may be introduced in 
this connection ; thus, nj^ y' azt mina, I know, I (though you and 
others do not); wena u hni nal what sayest thou, thou (and not 
another)? si ya ha tanda bona, we love them, or we do them love, them; 
yeho tina, yes we (are all of the same opinion) ; izinkomo zi ka mtna, 
my own cattle. 

§ 166. E. The possessive pronouns consist, for the 
most part, of the conjunctive form, to which is prefixed 
the genitive particle a, and the fragmentary preformative 
of the noun possessed or limited ; thus, abantu bami 
f 6-a-mi^, the people of me, or my people ; Uiztoi labo 
(l^a-bo)^ their word ; isibaya sazo (s-a-zo), their fold. 

Rem. 1. — ^The possessive forms elu and enu, of the first and second 
person, plural, are irregular, being derived possibly from obsolete 
forms, as Uu, tnti, but more probably from iti and tm, whose initial 
vowel, t, coalesces with the genitive particle a, and makes e, and whose 
final vowel, t, has been changed to if, for the sake of greater full- 
ness and ease of utterance, the two changes giving eiu and enu. 

Rem. S. — ^The possessive forms ako of the second person, singular, 
and ctke of the third person, singular, first class, are also irregular, 
being formed possibly from obsolete roots, but more probably from 
the simple pronoun ii, hardened by k, and changed, in the one 
case to 0, and in the other to e, to relieve the sharpness of the vowel « , 
to make a clear distinction between these two persons, and at the 
same time secure greater precision, fullness, and variety. (See 
§164., 2.) 

§ 167. F. The reflective pronoun is of a compound, 
relative, personal, accusative character, consisting of the 
preposition nga, the general indefinite relative oku, and 
the possessive personal pronoun amij ako, enuj etu, dke^ 
or a6o, &c., according to the number, person, and class, 
of the noun referred to ; thus, 

J^gokwami {ng(p-ohir-am%)^ in respect to me, or myself, or in respect 
to that which pertains to me; ngohvoetu, in respect to us; ngokwakt, in 
respect to him, &.c. 

^ 168. The different forms of the preformative, simple, 
conjunctive, definitive, possessive, and reflective pro- 
nouns, in their several persons, classes, and numbers, 
are compendiously giv^n in the following — 
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§ 169. Sometimes two different kinds or forms of per- 
sonal pronouns are compounded : — 

a. For the greater emphasis ; thus, uwenay thou 
thyself; uyena^ he himself; itina^ we ourselves ; tntna, 
ye yourselves. 

6. They may be used together, but not united, as 
subject and predicate ; thus, u yena^ he is he, or it is he, 
or he is the one ; i Una, it is we ; u wena, it is thou ; 
so, ku nguycy it is he ; ku nguwe; i nguye; ku yiyo. 

c. But a more common compound is that of the 
simple with the conjunctive form to express the efficient 
agent afler passive verbs, sometimes with, and some- 
times without, a euphonic; thus, 

Ku hizwoe iyo inkosi, it is demanded by him the chief; kteenxwc 
ngvm, or tiye or nguye, it was done by me, or by him. The definitive 
form is sometimes used in this way ; thus, kwenziwe tvitna, tmina, or 
undna, yena, or uyena, or nguyena ; it was done by myself, or by him- 
self, &c. 

d. The simple and conjunctive forms of the pronouns 
are sometimes used after the negative formula a si, (ne- 
gative a, pronoun t, with euphonic 8 to prevent hiatus, 
see^ 35., 5.) ; thus, 

A 81 ngtmi, it is not I ; a si nguye, it is not he ; a m yiyo, it is not 
it. Or the conjunctive 'form may be used without the simple; as, 
a si mi; a si ye; a siyo. 



Sect. 3. — B. Relative Pronouns. 

h 170. The relative pronoun, for nouns of the third 
person, consists of the rejlttive particle a combined 
with the initial vowel of the nominal incipient, together 
with the personal pronoun, (generally the simple, but 
sometimes the conjunctive or the definitive,) of the noun 
referred to ; thus, 

The ordinary relative for the first class, singular, iso (a-u)\ plural, 
aha (o-c^-ba): second class, singular, eli (a-i-fi); plural, a (o-a): for 
the diird class, singular, e (a-t); plural, ezi (o-t-zi): fourth class, 
singular, eai (a^-«-«t); plural, txi, &c. So for the fiAh class, singular, 
olu, plural ezi; sixth class, singular, o, plural e; seventh class, o6ti; 
eighth class, ohu. 
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§ 171. 1. The relative pronouns used for the first and 
second persons are sometimes the same as those used 
for the third person first class — 

O (a-ti) being used for the first and second persons singular ; thus, 
ku ngimi o tanda, it is I who love ; ku ngutoe o tanda, it is thou who 
lovest ; and aba {arHi-4ia) being used for the plural ; thus, /tna, or Hn* 
aba landay we who love ; ninay or mti' aba ianda, ye who love. 

2. But the form of the relative pronoun often used for 
these first and second persons, consists of the personal 
pronouns, together with the relative o (a-tc) for the first 
and second person singular; and e (a-t) for the first and 
second person plural; thus, 

JUtna ongi tanda, I who love ; wena o tanda, thou who lovest ; tina, 
or /tn' m tanda; nina, or mn^ eni tanda, 

§172. 1. When the relative pronoun is nominative, 
the relative and the personal parts are generally joined 
in one word, as in the two foregoing paragraphs. 

2. But where the relative is the accusative — the object 
of a verb — the personal part is separated from the re- 
lative — the relative being put before the direct nominative 
of the verb, or made to coalesce with it ; and the per- 
sonal part being put, if of the simple form, immediately 
before the principal verb, but if of the definitive form, 
immediately afler the verb ; thus, 

Umuntuongim biza; the person whom I call — literally, whom I 
him call ; umuntuo ngt biza yena, the person whom Icall him; umuntu 
o figt yahum biza, the person whom I shall him call ; umuntu o ngi ya 
ku biza yena, the person whom I shall call him ; abaniu o ba biza, 
(o==a(~a)-ti,) — the people whom thou them callest; abaniu o ya ku ba 
biza, or oyaku biza bona, the people whom thou wilt them call, or 
whom thou wilt call them ; Uizwe e ba li tanda abantu, the country 
which they it love the people, i.e., the country which the people love ; 
iliztoe e ba tanda lana, the country which they love it. 

3. When the relative is the object of a preposition^ 
the personal part is of the conjunctive, or sometimes of 
the definitive form, and put, in both instances, after the 
principal verb ; thus, 

Umuntu o ngi zwile kuye, or ku yena, the person from whom I have 
heard, or as to whom I have heard from him ; igama e si bizwa ngalo 
or nga lona, the name as to which we are called by it. 
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§ 173. 1. Sometimes either the relative or the personal 
portion of the pronoun is omitted, in which case the 
verb often terminates in the pronominal euphonic suffix 
yo or fco, (see ^163., c); thus, 

Umuntu ha m tandayo, the person whom they love ; abanlu si ha honi" 
kyo, the people whom we have seen ; le 'nio e ni letilcyo, that thing 
which ye have brought. 

2. Sometimes when the relative and its clause is of a 
very parenthetic incidental character, the more usual 
director positive form of the* relative part of the pro- 
noun, as a and o, are changed to e, the verb taking the 
suffix yo or ko; and sometimes this oblique from e, (in- 
stead of a or o,) with the above suffix yo or fco, is ap- 
parently used merely for the greater euphony and variety; 
thus, nmahasi e (for a) ngi wa sulileyo; uku^Ya e (for o) 
si nga ku pekanga; aba/ana e si ba fundisayo; yena e 
(or o) si m bonileyo, 

§ 174. I. The relative pronoun of the possessive 
character is placed occasionally before the noun limited 
or possessed, the initial vowel of the noun being elided; 
thus, 

Jihantu aha ^nkosi^ the people whose chief ; ifihosi e '6an/ti, the chief 
whose people ; izinkomo ezi 'lizwe, the cattle whose country. Some- 
times the greater part of the nominal incipient is elided ; thus, umu- 
ntu o ^nkomo, the person whose cattle (plural). 

2. Sometimes the personal pronoun, possessive, re- 
ferring to the noun possessed or limited, is also used in 
addition to the relative ; thus, 

UmutUuo ^nkoino zaJce^ the person whose cattle of him; ilizwe eli 
'bantu halo, the country whose people of it ; ilanga eli 'kukanya kwalo, 
the sun whose light of it. 

3. The relative pronoun is very often omitted in ex- 
amples like the foregoing, and the personal only used ; 
thus, 

Maniu inkosi yaho, the people whose king, — literally, the people the 
king of them ; umuntu izinkomo zake, the person the cattle of him, i.«., 
whose cattle; umuntu ihizo lake, the person his name, i.e., whose name. 

« 

^ 175. The different forms of the relative pronouns for 
the different persons, numbers, and classes; and thedif- 
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terent varieties of form, as nominative and accusative ; 
with the simple, definitive, or conjunctive of the personal 
pronouns; and the possessive with nouns, may all be 
exhibited, in a compendious manner, in the following — 
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Rem. — ^The dash ( — ), between the accusative forms of the relative, 
represents the place of the personal pronoun nominative, and of the 
auxiliary to the verb; thus, ngiyafa mina o ba ngi bulala, I am dying 
I whom they me kill; — where ba takes the place of the blank in the 
table, between o and ngt, first person singular. So again, lo ^muniu e si 
TA KU m btza u godukUe, that person whom we shall call has gone 
home; — where »i ya ku take the place of the blank in the table, 
between e and m, third person, first class, singular. 



Sect. 4 — C. Demonstiative Pronouns. 

§ 176. The demonstrative pronoun, like the personal 
and relative, varies in form according to the person, 
class, and number of the noun to which it relates. 

1. The simple form of the demonstrative, and that 
which relates to the nearest pers^on or thing, is com- 
posed of the relative, and of the preformative /; thus, 

Lo untfana, or lo ^mfanOy this boy ; laba abarUu, or laba *banlu, these 
people ; k inkomo, or le 'nkomo^ this cow ; leli Hiztoe, this country. 

2. The dissyllabic relative sometimes neglects to take 
the preformative /, in its use as a demonstrative ; thus, 

Eli iztoe, this country ; olu Huti, this rod ; est 'sifo^ this sickness. 

§ 177. The demonstrative pointing to the person or 
thing more distant is formed from the simple demon- 
strative, which points to the nearer person or thing, by 
changing the final vowel, a, i, or li, of the latter, into o, 
in all dissyllabic forms ; thus, lelo, that ; labo, those ; eso 
or leso, that ; oko or loko, that ; &c. But to monosyllabic 
forms, there is an addition of a syllable ; as, wa or wo, 
to lOj making Iowa or lowo, that, for the first and sixth 
classes singular ; and to /a, making lawa or lawOj for the 
second class plural ; and yo to le, making leyo, for the 
third class singular ; thus, 

Lowa or lowo 'mun/ti, that person ; lawa or lawo ^mazwe, those 
countries ; leyo ^nkomo, that cow. 

§ 178. When the demonstrative pronoun refers to a 
person or thing very far or most distant, it suffixes the 
syllable t/a, generally to the simple form which refers to 
the nearer person or thing, but sometimes to the other 
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form which signifies the more remote ; and this suffix ya 
takes the accent, the strength and prolongation of which 
are made to correspond to the greatness of the distance ; 
thus, 

Lowaya umuvJtu^ that person yonder, or away in the distance ; {e%a 
tzioe, that distant country ; lahaya ahandUy those people yonder. 

Rem. 1 . — ^The initial vowel of the noun is not oflen elided with this 
kind of demonstrative. 

Rbm. 2. — ^The /, characteristic of the demonstrative pronoun, is al- 
ways used when that pronoun and its noun are put in the genitive to 
limit another noun, except in some cases when the demonstrative follows 
the noun which it qualifies. The use of /, — ^the full form of the de- 
monstrative — afler the genitive particle a, prevents a hiatus, and gives 
force and prominence to that particle and its accompanying fragmen- 
tary preformative ; thus, ivkomo ya lo *muntu, the cow of this man ; 
isizwe sa leyo 'nXxm, the tribe of that chief ; imizi ya leliya ilizwe, the 
kraals or villages of that distant country. 

Rem. 3. — ^Tne demonstratives lo, la, It, this, are sometimes made 
more conspicuous and emphatic by suffixing na, making lona, lana, Una; 
as, Uma 'mimltt, this very person, or this person here ; inkomo Una, this 
same cow, or this cow here. 

§ 179. The principal forms of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, according to the class and number of the nouns 
to which they belong, and according as they refer to the 
nearer, more distant, or most distant person or thing, 
are presented in the following — 

Table of Demonstrative Pronouns. 
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Sect. 5. — D. Interrogative Pronotms. 

% 180. 1. There is, radically and strictly, but one in- 
terrogative pronoun, namely, ni, what? But this one 
radical enters, as a constituent, into several different in- 
terrogatives of a pronominal character ; as, ubanij tm, 
ngakanani; and into many others of an adverbial 
character ; as, yiniy ndzani^ kangakanani. 

2, There is, however, another interrogative, pi, where? 
whence? whither? — which, though properly an adverb, is 
often used in a pronominal sense ; as, njtn, or mupij 
who? ipiy lipiy kupi, &c., which? 

Rem. — ^The interrogative ni, as well as pi, is always properly fol- 
lowed, either directly or indirectly, by the complemental interrogative 
particle na ; thus, igama Hni na ? what name ? ubani na ? who ? kupi 
na ? where is it ? ku yipi inkomo na ? 

§ 181. 1. The interrogative ni always unites with the 
verb, preposition, or other word by which it is preceded, 
since it has an influence on these words to carry the 
accent forward, in words of more than one syllable, 
from the penultimate to the ultimate (§ 51., 2., and §58., 
5., a.) ; thus, 

Bafunani na? they want what ? unaivi na? you are with what? i.e., 
what is the matter with you? si hamhelani na? we go for what? ba lima 
r^ani na? they dig with what ? 

2. The interrogative pronoun m, when it relates to 
nouns, takes a prefix, like adjectives, corresponding to 
the class and number of the noun to which it relates, the 
prefix also varying slightly, as in adjectives, according as 
the pronoun, ni, is used as an attributive, or as a direct 
predicate; thus, 

Nxfuna umuft omuni na ? what medicine do you want ? umuii muni 
na? what medicine is it ? Wa bona iniwane esini na? What (kind of 
an) animal did you see? Isilwane sini na? What (kind of an) animal 
is it ? 

3. Used in a general impersonal sense, without refer- 
ence to any particular noun, the usual fori^ of this in- 
terrogative is ini na? what is it? the prefix being that of 
the third class singular, as of into, a thing. A more full 
and emphatic form of the question, of the same import, 
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is ku yini na? it is what? — the general pronoun fcti, of 
the eighth class, constituting the subject, and ni with the 
prefix t, as before,constituting the predicate, before which 
is used the euphonic copula y. 

4. Sometimes this pronoun ni is used, without any 
prefix, in direct connection with the noun referred to ; in 
which case the accent of the noun is carried forward 
from its usual place, the penult, to the final syllable ; 
thus, 

Inioni nal or ku yintoni na? or tntoni lokuna? what thing (is it)? or 
it is what thing ? or what thing is this ? 

§ 182. 1. The interrogative pronoun ubani? or ubani 
na? who? is composed of the incipient w, of the first class 
of nouns ; the substantive verb ba {ofuku ba, to be); and 
the radical interrogative ni? — literally, he is what? t.e., 
who is it? 

2. [n its forms and inflections, ubani follows the laws 
of nouns of the first class. 

(a.) Ubani makes its plural in o, like udadey ubaba, 
&c.; thus, ubanij plural obani; as, obani na? who are 
they ? or ba ngobani na ? they are who ? 

(6.) The personal pronouns corresponding to, or standing for ubanij 
are the same as those which stand for other nouns of the first class, 
singular and plural; as, u, m, t^e, yttxa; ha, bo, bona, 

(c.) In forming the genitive, ubani follows the laws of proper per- 
sonal nouns, eliding the initial vowel, and being preceded by the geni- 
tive particle a hardened by k; thus, wnfana ka 'bani nal whose boy ? 
kuyinkomo t/i ka ^bam nal it is the cow of whom? or whose cow is it? 

§ 183. The interrogative pi is primarily hn adverb of 
place, signifying, where ? But it is oflen used with 
nouns, taking a prefix, like adjectives, corresponding 
to the class and number of the noun to which it refers, 
in which case it sometimes has the force of an interro- 
gative pronoun, equivalent to who ? which? thus, 

Inkomo yake ipi nal his cow where or which is it? abaniu bapi nal 
where or who are the people. (See ^ 148.,' 4.) 

Rem. — This interrogative oflen takes the preposition nga before it, 
for force or euphony ; as, abaniu ba ngapi na ? (See Adverbs, 
§ 319., Rem. 2.) 
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CHAPTER V. 
VERBS. 



^ 184. 1. A verb is a word which designates a state 
either of action or of being; as, si bona^ we see; ba 
hamba^ they walk ; ngi leziy I sit, exist. 

2. A verb expresses not only an assertion or an affir- 
mation, as in the above examples ; but it may be used 
also to command ; as, tula^ be silent ; suka^ depart : or 
be used to inquire ; as, ni bona na ? do you see ? and 
also to express an action, or state, in a general, abstract 
sense ; as, uku pila^ to live ; uku tanda, to love. 

§ 185. The root of the verb is that which has no in- 
flection, nor connection with person; and from which 
the infinitive is formed by the use of uku (=<o, in 
English); as, 

Tanda, azi, ya, &c. ; from which, by the use of uAni, we have uku 
tanda, to love; ukwazi^ to know; ti^ yoy to go. From this abstract 
form, all others, in both regular and irregular verbs, are most 
readily derived. 

Rem. 1. — (a.) In the case of all regular verbs, this root or ground 
form constitutes the ordinary imperative in addressing the second 
person singular; as, tanda, love, or love thou; 6ofia, see, or see thou. 

(6.) But in all irregular (monosyllabic and vowel) verbs, the im- 
perative differs from this simple root or stem form of the verb, since 
in these verbs the ordinary imperative always takes a euphonic pre- 
formative — in monosyllabic verbs, yi; as, yiya, (from ya,) go, or go 
thou; yika, (from ka,) gather, or gather thou; yiba, (from ba,) be, or 
be thou; — and in vowel verbs y; as, yazi, (from azi,) know thou; 
yenza, (from enza,) do thou. 

Rem. 2. — Aside from the above remark, there is another want of 
similarity and uniformity in the second person singular, imperative, of 
verbs, which presents also an objection to its being taken as the 
simplest root or basis of other forms. In regular verbs there are two 
forms which have an imperative force ; as, hamba, go thou ; or wo 
hamba, thou shalt go; and in irregular verbs there are three such 
forms; thus, from za, we have yiza, wo za, and zana, come thou. 

Rem. 3. — In view, then, of the numerous limitations and exceptions 
required in regarding the imperative as the root or ground form, it is 
thought to be more simple and easy to take the inHnitive, as above 
stated, without its characteristic uku, as the starting point, from which 
to derive all other forms. 
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Sect. 1. — Classification of Verbs. 

A, Regular and Irregular, Primitive, Deriva- 
tive, AND Compound Verbs. 

§ 186. Verbs may be divided into the two classes 
called Regular and Irregular^ according as they are in- 
flected with unvarying uniformity, or not, throughout all 
their modes and tenses, affirmative and negative forms. 

(a.) The characteristics of a regular verb are, that 
its root begins with a consonant, consists of two or more 
syllables, and ends in the vowel a; as, tanda, sehenza^ 
bingelela. 

(b.) Verbs whose roots begin with a vowel, or con- 
sist of only one syllable, or terminate in some other 
vowel than a, are irregular, deviating, in several 
respects, from regular verbs, in the formation of their 
modes and tenses, their negative forms. Sec. (See Ir- 
regular Verbs, Sect. 6., §§ 311—316.) 

Rem. — The number of irregular verbs is not large. 
The most common are the following: — (a.) Vowel verbs 
— aka^ ala, azij eba, ela, enza^ oma^ and osa. (b.) 
Monosyllabic verbs, (some of which also, like the vowel 
verb azi, end in some vowel besides a,) — 6a, /a, Ta, 
fca, may na^ pa^ sa, /so, ft, ya^ za. 

h 187. Verbs may be divided again into the three 
classes called Primitive^ Derivative^ and Compound. 

I. Primitive verbs are those which have their origin 
in no other word ; and signify some simple state of 
action or being, without any modification or accessory 
idea ; as, bona^ see ; tanda, love. 

§ 188. II.. Derivative verbs are those which are formed 
from other words, either nouns, adjectives, or other 
verbs, by effecting in them some modification of form 
and meaning. 

(a.) Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called 
denominatives. This class of verbs is very rare in Zulu. 
As specimens we have the following — perhaps, uku kula. 
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to become large^ from kulu^ large; uku sonda^ to 
worship, from Sunday (Sabbath) ; uku fowla, to spade, 
from ifosolay a spade, shovel; perhaps, ukugedza, to dig, 
pick, from igedzay a pick. 

(h,) A few verbs are Zuluized from other languages ; 
as, ukufolomay from form (to form or mould bricks) ; 
uku bapatiztty from baptize ; uku apela^ from spell ; 
uku kuka, from cook; uku wam^ from wash. 

Rem. — Both of these classes of verbs, — denominatives, and those 
Zuluized from other languages, — though derivatives in point of origin, 
are, like the primitives, of a simple or radical character in point of 
signification. 

(c.) But verbal derivatives, or verbs derived from other 
verbs by means of certain specific modifications in the 
form and meaning of the primitive, are by far the most 
common in Zulu, and require special attention. These 
different forms, speciesj or modifications of a verb, by 
which its simple, original meaning, has a causative, 
relative, reflective, reciprocal, or some other significa- 
tion superadded, are obtained with great regularity by 
changing, adding, or inserting a letter or syllable in the 
primitive or stem form, much like what we find in the 
conjugations of the Hebrew verb. 

§ 189. A. The Radical species of the verb is the 
simple primitive, which is generally expressed by the 
fewest letters, and whose signification, as before remarked, 
is the simple idea of the verb without any accessory or 
contingent modification ; as, 

Tanda, love; hamba, walk; kuluma, speak. 

Rem. — ^Verbs of this species, as of all others, generally end in a; 
as, uku ba, to be; uku ya, to go; uku tanda, to love. But to this rule 
there are a few exceptions; as, ukwazi, to know; uku H, to say. (See 
§ 186., Rem.) 

§ 190. B. 1. The Relative species or modification of 
the verb is formed from the radical by changing the final 
vowel into ela, except uku tso, which makes uku tsolo; 
thus, tanda^ tandela; bona^ bonela; sebenza, sebenzela. 

2. The signification of this speciei? has the force of 
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ybr, tOy in relation to, in behalf of, against, about, super- 
added to the simple idea of the radical species ; as, 

Tandela, love for; bonela, see for; hambela, walk about; vukela, 
rise up against. 

Rem. — ^This species of the verb has considerable latitude and variety 
of meaning, and supplies the place of several prepositions. It is often 
used with other verbs in the infinitive, with nouns in the locative, 
with adverbs of place; sometimes to give the verb greater force, and 
sometimes with no apparent reason. 

§ 191. C. 1. The Causative species is formed from 
the radical in various ways : — 

(a.) Chiefly by changing the linal vowel into isa; as, 

Tofida, love; tandisa, cause to love; 6(ma, see; bomsa, cause to see. 

(b.) When final a is preceded by k in the radical, the 
causative is oflen, not always, formed by changing k 
into s; as, 

Vuka, vusa; su^o, susa; muktL, musa, more frequently mukisa; 
goduka, godusa, or godukisa, 

(c.) Sometimes kor I before final a is changed into 
z, to form the causative ; as, 

Boboka, boboza ; katala, kcUaza ; kumbtUa, kumbuza; limala, limaza; 
palala, palaza; pumula, pumuza; sondeloy sondeza; vela, veza; wela, 
weza, or toelisa, 

(d.) Some verbs change k before final a into /, to 
form the causative ; thus, 

Apuka, apula ; dabuka, dabula ; penduka, pendtda. 

2. (a.) The most common signification of this species, 
as the name implies, has a causative force superadded 
to the simple idea of the radical. Hence, by changing 
thtf radical to the causative form, the neuter or intransi- 
tive verb becomes transitive ; and the transitive often 
takes two accusatives instead of one ; thus, 

Vuka, rise, vuaa^ raise; bona into, see a thing, si bonise into, show us 
a thing ; funda amagama, learn letters ; si fundise amagama, teach 
tis letters. 

(b.) This modification of the verb often implies in- 
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tensity^ and sometimes aid, or co-operation, in some 
action or state ; and occasionally imitation, rather than 
causation ; as, 

Bambisa, hold tight ; sebenzisa, help work ; lalisa, sleep with ; 
hambisa kwabelungu, walk like white people. 

Rem. — This species corresponds to the Hiphil conjugation iu 
Hebrew, and in some measure to Greek verbs in izo, azo. 

§ 192. D. 1. The Reciprocal species is fonned from 
the radical by changing the final vowel into ana, except 
tsOy which makes tsono; as, tanda, tandana; hona^ 
bonana. 

2. This modification of the verb properly denotes, as 
its name implies, a mutual exchange, equality, difference, 
likeness, or co-operation, between two or more persons 
or things, as to the state of action or being expressed in 
the radical form of the verb ; as, 

Tandana, love one another ; banana, see one another ; pambana, 
meet one another, cross, contradict ; ukwazana, to know one another, 
be intimate. 

^193. E. 1. The Reflective species is formed from 
the radical by prefixing the particle zi to its root ; thus, 

Zitanda, zibona. But in the case of vowel verbs, z only is prefixed 
to the root, to fortn the reflective species ; thus, zazi, from azi; zenza, 
from enza; zosa, from osa. 

2. In this modification of the verb, subject and object 
are identical, the action being represented as performed 
by the subject upon himself; thus, 

TJhi sUanda, to love one's self; %iku zazi, to know one's self; uku 
zosa, to roast one's self. 

Rem. — ^This species corresponds to the Hithpael conjugation in 
Hebrew. 

§ 194 F. 1. The Subjective species is formed from 
the radical by changing the final vowel into eka; as, 
tandekaj from tanda; 'lupefca, fromltcpa. 

2. This modification of the verb represents a passive 
subjection, either real, deserved, or possible, to the state 
of action or being expressed by the radical ; as. 
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Tandeka, be lovely; sc^eka, be fearful, frightful; zondeka, be hateful; 
9weUka, be needed, wanting. 

Rem. — Verbs of this species resemble Greek adjectives in tos or 
ieos; the Latin participle in ndiu, and adjective in bUU; and, in some 
measure, verbs of the Niphal conjugation in Hebrew. 

§195. G. I. Another species^ which may be called 
the Deponent, is formed from the radical by suffixing the 
adjunct kala^ to the root; thus, ^bonakala/ from 'bona;' 

* fi'lakala/ from *fila.' Trisyllabic verbs generally drop 
the final syllable and suffix kala to the second syllable 
of the root ; thus, 'lunkala/ from 'lunula.' 

2. This modification, which applies only to verbs of 
an active transitive character, lays aside that transitive 
quality which the verb has in its radical form, and gives 
the deponent species a subjective, neuter, or passive 
force, much like the subjective species. It denotes that 
the person, or thing, spoken of, is in the state or condition 
described by the passive voice of the radical form ; but 
involves no reference to any agency by which the person 
or thing was put in such state or condition ; thus, 

Bonakala, appear, come in sight, be seen, from bona, see; vkwona- 
kola, to be depraved, sinful, from uktoonOy to abuse, sih against; uku 
zwaleala, be heard, felt, or sensible, from uku zwa, to hear, feel. 

§ 196. H. 1. .^ Diminutive species is formed by redu- 
plicating the radical verb ; thus, ' funafuna,' a redupli- 
cation of ' funa ;' ' zamazama,' from 'zama;' ' iiega- 
nega,' from ' iiega.' In reduplicating trisyllabic radicals, 
the final syllable of the root is omitted in the first part 
of the compound ; thus, * bovubovula,' from 'bovula;' 

* fonyofonyoza/ from 'fonyoza/ 

2. This modification of the verb generally denotes, 
as the name implies, a diminution of the idea expressed 
by the simple radical — a feeble action — and hence, often, 
a continuous repetition, which gives the reduplicated form 
VL frequentative character ; as, 

Funcfima, seek a little, seek in a feeble, trifling manner, and hence 
to continue, or repeat the search, seek again and again ; zamazama, 
shake ^repeatedly, move to and fro ; hambahamba, walk about in a 
slow and feeble manner, go on continually. 
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§ 197. Compound species may be produced by com 
bining two or more of the above modifications in one 
and the same word : — 

1. The relative and reflective may be combined; as in, 

* zikalela/ cry for one's self, from * kala/ cry ; * ziten- 
gela,' buy for one's self, from * tenga,' buy. 

2. The causative and reflective may be combined ; as 
in, ^ zitandisa,' cause one's self to love; ^zisindisa,' 
save one's self 

3. The reciprocal and causative ; as, ^ linganisa,' 
make reciprocally equal, measure, compare, from Minga;' 

* tandanisa,' cause to love one another. 

4. The subjective and relative; as, ^'lupekela,' suffer 
for ; ^ dingekela,' be needed for ; * bambekela,' be ap- 
prehended, or apprehensible for. 

5. The deponent and causative ; as, * bonakalisa,' 
cause to appear. 

6. The reflective, deponent, and causative; as, 'zi 
bonakalisa,' cause one's self to appear, or be seen. 

7. The reflective, relative, and reciprocal ; as, * zivu- 
melana,' agree together for themselves. 

8. The reciprocal, causative, and reflective; as, *zili- 
nganisela,' cause themselves to be reciprocally equal. 

Rem. — Other compound species may be formed in a similar manner; 
but the above examples afford sufficient illustration. 

§ 198. Another class of compound species may be 
formed also by reduplicating some of the simple modi- 
fications. Compounds of this kind, especially the re- 
duplicated causative species, are often intensive in their 
signification ; as, 

Funiaisay seek diligently ; iandisisay love ardently ; bambelelay hold on 
to, catch and cling to; bonelela, look to for an example, conform to, 
imitate. 

§ 199. General Remarks upon the Species. — 
1. Though, in theory, and so far as mere form is con- 
cerned, any two species may be combined, yet in point of 
signification some combinations would be incompatible, 
and hence they do not occur. Such are the reflective 
and reciprocal ; the reflective and subjective ; tlje re- 
flective and deponent. 
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2. But few verbs can be found in the language, 
naturally subject to each of the foregoing modifications, 
whether simple or compound. The simple are, of 
course, more common than the compound ; and among 
the simple, the relative and causative are found more fre- 
quent than the others ; while the subjective, the deponent, 
and the diminutive species, are comparatively rare. 

3. Though the significations of the species are gen- 
erally quite regular and fixed, within certain limits, yet 
these limits are so wide, and the exceptions to the general 
rules are so numerous, that the exact force of any modi- 
fication, and even the admission of it, whether simple or 
compound, in any particular verb, must be learned, in 
most cases, from vernacular use, and not be presumed 
from its general import or analogy. Some verbs do 
not admit of certain modifications ; in some verbs the 
modification gives no particular additional force to the 
derived species ; while in some instances the modifi- 
cation is highly idiomatic. 

4. Some verbs, of a simple, radical use and import, 
have now only a derived form, the root having become 
obsolete, or lost perhaps, and its import replaced by the 
derived form now in use. Or, the apparently derived 
form may have been really the original root, as its 
import now indicates. 

Such are the following — balekoy baneka, zingela, fumanay fana, oyiaa, 
kwiaa^ zibekeloy zibuhda, 

5. Sometimes an available modification is dispensed 
with, and the force of it given by other words, as by a 
preposition, noun, or by another verb, though the two 
modes of expression are not often synonymous ; thus, 

JVgt puzise amanziy or ngi pe amanasi ukuba ngi puze, cause me to 
drink water, or give me water that I may drink ; lungiBa into, or yenza 
into ukuba i lunge, straighten a thing, or make a thing to be straight. 

§200. III. Compound verbs, or verbs composed of 
a verb and some other part of speech, or of two verbs, 
so combined as to form but a single word, are not 
numerous in the Zulu language. Indeed, the number 
of well-established, genuine compounds, is small ; yet 
specimens, more or less perfect, are not wanting. 
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1. A VERB AND A NOUN are occasionally found in 
combination ; as, ' uku pumanyovane/ or * uku puma- 
nyovu/ to back out, or to go out backwards (as a wasp 
— * inyovu ' — from its hole in the wall) ; * uku bambisa- 
muku/ to stifle, smother ; ^ uku tatisitupa/ to number 
six. (See § 140., Rem. 1., 2.) 

2. A VERB AND AN ADJECTIVE are sometimes fouud 
in combination ; as, * ukwenzamlope,' to white-wash ; 

* uku hambaze,' to go naked. But the words in the first 
example might be written separate, with as much pro- 
priety, perhaps; thus, * ukwenza miope ;' and the ze^ in 
the second example, might be considered an adverb. 
Similar remarks would hold also in respect to the com- 
bination of a verb and noun, in the paragraph above. 

3. A VERB AND AN ADVERB are rarely combined in 
one word, except in a few instances where an adverb, as 
ke or ze, is suflixed to the verb ; thus, ' hambake,' go 
then ; ' lalaze,' sleep without a covering. 

4. Two VERBS are rarely combined in one word; as, 

* tandabuka,' love to look ; ^ tandabuza,' love to ask. 

5. The GEMINATION or redupHcation of verbs, as, 

* funafuna,' ' hambahamba,' has been noticed already as 
forming one species of derivative verbs. (See § 196.) 



Sect. 2. — Classification of Verbs — (continued). 

J?. Principal and Auxiliary; Transitive and 
Intransitive ; Active and Passive ; Defec- 
tive AND Idiomatic Verbs. 

§201. Verbs may be classified according to their 
import and office, and be divided into the two orders 
called — Principal or Notional, and Auxiliary or Re- 
lational Verbs. (See §§ 70^72.) 

A. JVotional verbs are those which express a notion 
or idea, either of action or of being. These are divided 
into the two general classes called — Transitive and 
Intransitive. 
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h202. 1. Transitive verbs express such an action as 
requires the addition of an object to complete the 
sense; as, 

JVgt bonile abantu, I have seen the people ; n ianda inkosi, we love 
the king. 

2. Intransitive verbs express such an action or state 
as does not require the addition of an object to complete 
the sense ; as. 

Si hamba, we walk; ngtpt/a, I live. 

Rem. — Some verbs may be used either transilively or intransitively^ 
the connection alone showing to which class they belong in a given 
case ; as, lima, konza, temba, bcUeka, sebenza, 

^ 203. Transitive verbs may express an action in two 
ways ; and for this purpose they have two forms, which 
are called the active and passive voices. The Isizulu 
seeks the use of the latter more than the former. 

1. The active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person, or thing, called the object; as, 

Jibantu ba zi bona izinkomOy the people see the cattle. 

2. The passive voice represents the object as being 
acted upon by the agent — the object of the verb, the 
accusative, in the former case, becoming the subject or 
nominative in the latter — as, 

Izinkomo zi boniwe abantu, or ngabantu, the cattle are seen by the 
people. 

Rem. — From the very nature of the reflective, reciprocal, sub- 
jective, and deponent species, they can seldom or never take the 
passive form, except in some few instances, where the radical has 
given place to them. (See § 199., 4.) 

^204. 1. The passive voice is generally formed by 
inserting iv (u changed to w) before the final vowel of 
the active voice ; thus, 

Tanda, love, iandwa, be loved; bona, see, bonway be seen. 

2. Most of the irregular (monosyllabic and vowel) 
verbs form the passive by inserting iw before the final 
vowel of the active ; thus, 
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Ukupa, to give, ukupiwaf to be given; uktcakat to build, ukwakiwaf 
to be built; tSwmza, to do, vkwenziwa, to be done. Some regular 
verbs form the passive in the same way; as, buka, bukiwa, or hukwa; 
yala, yaliway or yalwa. 

Rem. 1. — Verbs in the present perfect tense, (which terminate in 
iU,) drop / in forming the passive; thus, iandiUy tandiwe;bonUe, boniwe. 

Rem. 2, — ^The verb buUUay kill, drops I (and inserts w) in the final 
syllable, in forming the passive, in all the tenses; thus, bulala, kill, 
bulawtty be killed, bulewe^ has been killed. 

§ 205. When the consonants 6, m, mb^ orp, occur in 
the medial or final syllables of a verb, they are generally 
changed, in forming the passive, according to certain 
euphonic laws, as already stated (§ 33.) ; thus, 

1. (a.) B changes to 2s; thus, * loba,' write, *lotswa,' 
be written ; ' tabata,' take, * tatsatwa,' be taken ; ' ba- 
baza,' praise, ' batsazwa,' be praised ; ^ 'labelela,' sing, 
^latselelwa,' be sung. 

(h.) But J?, in some cases, especially when followed 
by t, changes to dz, cognate of <s ; thus, * bubisa,' 
destroy, * budziswa,' be destroyed ; * baba,' entrap, 

* badzwa ' or * badziwa,' be entrapped. 

2. M changes to ny; thus, * tuma,' send, * tuny wa,* 
be sent; *loma,' equip, *1onywa,' be equipped ; *su- 
mayela,' speak, * sunyayelwa,' be spoken. 

3. MB changes to ndz ; thus, * bamba,' catch, 

* bandzwa,' be caught ; ' hamba,' walk, * handzwa,' 
be walked; 'lambulula,' cleanse, 'landzululwa/ be 
cleansed. 

4. P changes to /s; thus, *1upa,' persecute, *lu- 
tswa,' be persecuted; 'bopa,' bind, ^botswa,' be bound; 

* elapa,' cure, ' elatswa,' be cured. 

§206. 1. The verbs ukwazi, to know, and uku tiy 
to say, (which terminate in t,) suffix wa to form the 
passive in the present, past, and future tenses ; thus, 
aziwa^ be known; tiwa^ be said. But in the in- 
Hected forms of these verbs, (azUe and tile^) the 
passive is formed, as in other verbs, by dropping I and 
inserting w; thus, aziwe^ has been known; tiwe, has 
been said. 

2. But the verb uku /so, to say, retains the final o 
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in all the modes and tenses of the passive voice; thus, 
tiku tsiwOj to be said ; ku be ku tsiwOy it had been 
said ; ku nge tsiwo, it can not be said ; ma ku tsiwo, 
let it be said. 

3. The verbs uku zwa, to hear, and uku Iwa, to 
tight, make the passive, like other monosyllabic verbs, 
by inserting iw before final a; or, in the present perfect, 
by dropping I and inserting w; thus, uku zwiwa^ to be 
heard ; uku Ivnwa, to be fought. The latter is some- 
times contracted, however, making liwa instead of 
Iwiwa ; and, for the passive form of the former, 
(zwiwa^) the deponent form, zwakala, of passive im- 
port, is generally used. 

4. The verbs kolwa, believe, from kola, satisfy ; and 
kdlway forget, from fco'Ia, escape memory, are generally 
used in the passive form, as here given ; although 
the signification assigned in our language, as above, is 
of an active import ; but their active form is not wholly 
obsolete ; thus, si ya kolwa^ we believe, i.e., are satisfied ; 
ku si kola, it satisfies us ; si kdliwe, we have forgotten ; 
or ku si ko'lilcy it has escaped our memory. 

Rem. — Intransitive verbs, which usually have, in other languages, 
only the active form, often take the passive in Zulu; and, by thus 
becoming less personal and definite, they help to gratify the native 'i^ 
love of an indirect and general style. (See § 504., 3., 4., § 549.) 

§ 207. B. Relational verbs, sometimes called auxiliary 
or helping, are those which are used in connection with 
notional verbs, to aid in expressing their relations of 
mode and time. They are 6a, ya, za, nga, ma, sa, 
kaj and ti. 

Rem. 1. — Doubtless, originally, all the verbs of this class were mere 
notional verbs; and most of them yet retain that character, being 
still used, except nga, sometimes as principal, and sometimes as 
auxiliary verbs. 

Rem. 2. — ^The power of the verb as an auxiliary is a modification of 
that which it has, or had, as a principal verb, as the following para- 
graphs will show. 

§ 206. 1. The auxiliary ba (uku ba, to be,) is derived 
from the idea of existence; and corresponds, io many 
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respects, to the auxiliaries bey amy waSy in English, 
except that it is not used in the present tense. 

2. The pronoun nominative is used before this auxiliary, 
and repeated again before the principal verb ; thus, 

Si he si tanda. By contraction, however, the pronoun is oHen 
omitted before the auxiliary; thus, be siianda, we were loving; si be si 
tandile, contracted, he si tandile, we had loved. 

Rem. 1 . — Sometimes this auxiliary drops its final vowel and unites 
with the pronoun following when it consists of a single vowel ; thus, 
u hu tanda, for u he u tanda, thou wast loving, literally, thou wast thou 
loving; i hi tanda, for i he i tanda, it was loving. 

Rem. 2. — Sometimes the auxiliary itself is dropped; thus, wa u 
tanda, for wa he u tanda. 

Rem. 3. — The pronouns u of the first class, singular, and a of the 
second class, plural, often change to e; and 6a of the first class, 
plural, to be, for greater euphony, precision, or variety, before this 
auxiliary, especially in participial or accessory clauses; thus, e be 
e tandUe, he having loved. The pronoun u changes to a in the 
potential mode when be is used with the auxiliary nga; thus, a he e 
nga tanda, he might or could love. 

§ 209. 1. The auxiliary ya (uku yay to go,) is derived 
from the idea of action. In the present tense it marks 
empha^isy and corresponds to the auxiliary do, in English; 
thus, 8% ya tanda y we do love. 

Rem. — Doubtless the pronoun nominative was originally used with 
^this auxiliary, and repeated again before the principal verb; thus, si 
ya si tanda, (See § 208., 2.) 

2. In the past tense, the auxiliary yay or rather yCy 
oflen denotes emphasiSy especially in the negative, like 
the English auxiliary did. Sometimes it denotes, con- 
tinuedy and then incomplete, indefinite action, consti- 
tuting a progressive form of the verb. In both cases 
the pronoun may be either repeated or omitted before 
the principal verb ; thus, 

Ba ye (6a) ngahananga, they did not see; sa ye tanda^ or, sa ye si 
tanda f we did love, literally, we went loving, or we were loving. 

3. Sometimes this auxiliary yay or i/e, has no other 
force than to mark the time of an action or state, differ- 
ing not much from ba or be; thus, 

Sa ye si tandile, we had loved; nga ye ngi ngwnfana, I was a boy. 
So in the future; thus, st ya ku tanda, we shall love. 
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§210. 1. The auxiliary za (uku za, to come,) is 
derivedi like ya^ from the idea of action. Both za 
and ya are used to aid in forming the future tense, 
and thus denote future destination^ either predictive or 
imperative. In the ordinary, uifcontracted form, with 
the infinitive, they simply predict^ or denote intention ; 
and correspond to shall in the first person, and to will in 
the second and third, in English ; thus, 

JVgt za hu tanda, I sha]] love, or I come, or am coming to love; 
myaku bona, you will see, or ye go, or are going to see. 

2. In the shortest, contracted, or o form, they express 
a determination, a command ^ like will in the first person, 
and shall in the second and third, in English ; thus, 

Soianda, we will love; no hamba, ye shall walk. (See ^ 53., 6.) 

3. The verb uku za is oflen employed with another 
in forming a kind of inceptive, peripnrastic conjugation, 
to denote the intention^ or being on the point of doing 
something ; thus, 

JVgi be ngi za ku bona, or be ngi za ku bona, I designed, or I was 
about to see. 

Rem. — ^Much of this idea of immediate subsequence — being about to 
do, or to be-— enters into nearly all the varied forma and uses of this 
verb in connection with others. 

4. A frequent use of this word (za, or ze^) is to ex- 
press a connection between a preceding and a subsequent 
clause or proposition, pointing to an inference, explana- 
tion, or succession, of some kind, and having the force 
of andy theuy till, or untily according to the circum- 
stances. In this sense it is used in the present, past, 
and future tense, but most frequently in the past ; and 
the pronoun nominative is repeated before the principal 
verb ; thus, 

iSizeMJQce, until we arrive; sazasa 6ona, and we saw, t.e., we 
came we saw, or then we saw; siyaku Hnda ha ze ha muke^ we will 
watch till they depart. 

Rbm. — De is sometimes used in the sense of until; as, side si tande, 
until we love. ' 
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5. The verb uku za is sometiraes used with a nega- 
tive, before another verb, in the sense of never, not in the 
least; thus, 

A figi zanga ngi honty I never saw ; a n zanga st Hhale, we have not 
delayed in the least. 

§211. 1. The auxiliary nga {uku nga, — obsolete in 
Isizulu, — to be able, possible, or desirable,) is derived 
from the idea of contingency. 

(a.) When it follows the direct nominative to the verb, 
it corresponds, in a measure, to mat/, and sometimes to 
can^ in the same situation in English, expressing possi- 
bUily or probability — contingency or power dependent 
upon circumstances external to the agent ; thus. 

Si nga ianda, we may love ; ngi nga hamba, I can go. 

(b.) But when it precedes the direct subject of the 
verb, it corresponds, in a measure, to mat/, in the same 
situation in English, or more nearly sometimes to ought; 
and thus expresses obligation^ vnllingness, or power 
dependent upon circumstances internal to the agent ; 
thus. 

Si nga si tanda, or nga si tanda, may we love, or we ought to love. 

2. (a.) A duplicate use of this auxiliary, in which case 
there is also, generally, a duplicate use of the pronoun, 
gives a somewhat modified combination of the two ideas 
of possibility and obligation, amounting to earnest desire 
or tuish ; thus. 

Si nga si nga bona, we wish we could see, or we desire to see. 

(b.) A duplicate use of this auxiliary, and sometimes 
a geminated reduplication, is found in combination with 
sa or 56 and nfcu ft, in the sense of utinanij oh that! 
would that; may, Slc.j expressing strong desire, longing, 
entreaty that a thing may or might be done ; thus, 

Se ku nga H si nga htiya, or se nga ti si nga huya, oh that we might 
return; se nga nga H nga be ba p^uka, oh that they would repent; 
se nga nga ii nga be na sala kona, oh that ye had remained here ; se 
nga ii Inkosi i nga si pa, may the Lord grant us. 

r 

Rem. — Sometimes the se is omitted, as in the midst of a sentence, 
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or otherwise ; thus, sa vuma uku ba nga ti si nga sebenza, we assented, 
to wit, would that we could work; nga H a nga buya a fike^ oh that he 
would return and come. 

3. This auxiliary ng*a is also used with uku tij 
(preceded by a pronoun,) in the sense of it seemSf or 
seems to be, literally , it can say, or it means; thus, 

Ku nga ti inkomo, it seems to be a cow ; ku nga ti umuntu, it seems 
to be a person; ngi nga ti indoda^ I seem to be a man; kwo ba ku nga 
ti umuii, it will seem to be a tree. 

4. This auxiliary is used also with the substantive 
verb, uku ba, taking sometimes the general pronoun ku 
or iy and sometimes omitting it, in the sense of perhaps, 
i.e., it may be; thus, 

/ nga ba u za ku fka, perhaps he will arrive ; ku nga ba ba hambile, 
perhaps they have gone; ngabe u hambile^ perhaps he has gone. 

§ 212. The auxiliary ma (uku ma, to stand,) derived 
from the idea or sufferance, corresponds to let, in English ; 
and expresses a command, an exhortation, or a request; 
as, ma ngi bone, let me see ; ma si tande, let us love. 

Rem. 1. — Sometimes this verb takes one of the imperative forms 
common to a monosyllabic verb, as mana, manini, when it may be 
counted either as the first of two principal verbs, or as an emphatic 
auxiliary ; thus, man* u bane, do see, literally, stand thou (and) see ; 
manini m bane, do ye see, or stand ye and see ; mana si bone, stand 
thou (and let) us see, or do let us see. 

Rem. 2. — ^This verb, especially in a contracted form of the infini- 
tive, uma, is used as a conjunction, in the sense of i/*, when, since, 
whether, thai; as, umasifikile, if, or when we have arrived. Ukuba is 
oflen used in a similar manner. 

§ 213. The auxiliary sa (uku sa, to be clear, open, 
light, plain,) is derived from the idea of actualization 
complete, constant, or prospective, according to the tense, 
with more or less of implied reference to the opposite — 
a liability to interruption and failure. 

1. In the past tenses, and often in the present and 
future, (in its inflected form se,) it denotes completeness, 
having the force of already, quite, entirely, just, just 
now, even now, when, then; as, • 

* Se si bonile,' we have already seen ; ' se ngi bona/ I ivisl (vkv^ 
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moment) see, or I already see; ' ni nga pumula se ni fikile/ you can 
rest when you have arrived. 

2. But, by an easy deflection, in the present and 
future, and in the past in its uninflected form sa, it 
denotes cantinuationj having the force of stilly yety 
&c. ; thus, 

' Ngi sa tanda,' I still love, or I am yet loving. 

Rem. 1. — ^The inflected form se generally precedes the direct 
pronomifial nominative; oflen takes a reduplication of the same for 
itself; and refers to completed actions or states, — except when used 
with an adjective, adverb, or preposition, without a verb; thus, *se ngi 
bonile,' I have already seen; 'ba se be hambile,' when they had gone; 
' i se i file,' contracted, ' i si file,' it is already dead; ' ba se mnandi,' 
they (are) still well; * u se kona,' he (is) still present. 

Rem. 2. — The inflected form is used, however, occasionally with 
the present and future, to denote a state of readiness or indpiency in 
respect to the idea signified by the verb ; thus, < se ngi tanda,' now I 
love ; ' se si vuma, ' we now consent ; ' se ngi za ku hamba, ' already 
am I on the point of going. 

Rem. 3. — ^The uninflected form sa usually follows the direct nom- 
inative pronoun; and refers to the present or future, but sometimes 
to the past with an allusion to the present; thus, ' ni sa bona,' you 
still see; * ngi sa ya ku hamba,' I shall still go (notwithstanding I am 
detained by the rain). 

3. With a negative, this auxiliary (sa^ uninflected, 
and coming immediately afler the direct pronoun nomina- 
tive,) signifies no more^ no longer , never ^ or never again; 
thus, 

* A ngi sa yi ku bona,' I shall no more see; ' a ngi sa tandanga,' I 
have never loved; ' a i sa baleki,' it runs away no more; ' ngi be ngi 
ya yi funa, a ngi sa bonanga,' I went in search of it, (but) I never 
saw it. 

Rem. 1 . — One or more contractions are oflen made between this 
and contiguous relational words; thus, in the past, ' u su ti,' for ' u 
se u ti;' ' i si ti,' for ' i se i ti;' ' e se fikile,' for ' e se e fikile.' 

So in the future, ' a ni se ku hamba,' for 'a ni sa yi ku hamba,' 
where y is dropped, and a-i give e; ' a ka so ze a bone,' for ' a ka 
sa yi ku za a bone,' where i^ and k are dropped, a-u give o, and a 
in za changes to e. 

Rem. 2. — Sometimes the pronoun preceding this auxiliary is 
dropped; thus, ' ngi nga hi sa hamba,' for ' tigi nga bi ngi sa hamba;' 
* a nga be sa hamba,' for ' a nga be e sa hamba.' 
I 

^2i4f. 1. The auxiliary ka (uku ka, to reach, attain. 
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take, take up, out, off, as water from a well, or fruit 
from a tree,) is derived from the idea of actualization 
occasional or indefinite. In some of its uses, especially 
as an auxiliary, it refers chiefly to time; in which case, 
the occasional or indefinite being mojst prominent, it 
signifies once, ever, at any timCj sometimes^ yet^ hitherto. 
In other of its uses, the mere actualization being more 
prominent, it signifies in consequence^ accordingly, so 
then, just, simply; thus, 

' Na ke na bona na ?' did you ever see? ' ba funa ba funa, ba yi 
tolake,' they hunted and hunted, and accordingly found it. 

2. This auxiliary is often used with the negative, 
especially in participial, or independent, explanatory 
clauses, in the sense of not yet, previous to, before, thus 
constituting a counterpart to sa, se, in the affirmative ; as, 

' A ngi ka boni,' I do not yet see ; ' si ya ku hamba, ilanga li nga 
ka pumi,' we shall go before sun-rise — the sun not yet having risen ; 
' tina s' ake kona lapa abelungu be nga ka fiki/ we built here previous 
to the arrival of the white people. 

3. This auxiliary is often used with the imperative, 
and in other connections also, to excite attention, to 
mollify a phrase, or as a mere expletive, something like 
the Latin and the Greek og-e, or the English phrase, 
come, come on, come now, well, well then, well note, so 
then; thus, 

' Ma ke ngi hambe,' come let me go; 'ma ke u suke,' well now get 
away, just go off. 

Rbm. 1 . — Contractions often occur in connection with this auxiliary ; 
thus, ' a ke ni beke,' or * ka ni beke,' for * ma ke ni beke,' now just 
notice; 'u nga ku bone na?' for 'u nga ke u bone na?' would you 
merely see? ' ni ya 'u ke ni bone na?' for * ni ya ku ke ni bone na?' 
shall you never see ? 

Rbm. 2. — As an adverbial expletive, ke is often suffixed to other 
words — verbs, adverbs, nouns, &c., carrying the accent forward, in 
such words, from the penult to the final syllable; thus, *hambakc,' 
go then; *yeboke,' oh yes; * inkomoke,' just a cow of course. 

§ 315. The auxiliary ti (uku ti, to say, mean, or 
signify,) is derived from the idea of designation. It is 
used to introduce or specify some state or act, and to 
give it prominence ; or else to serve as a medium of 
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some modification, which the principal verb is to derive 
either from other auxiliaries or from some inflection of 
this one ; thus, 

Se ku nga H ngi nga ianda, oh that I may love, literally, already it 
would say I may love. (See § 211.) 

§ 216. There are certain verbs in Isizulu which may be 
called IdiomatiCj as their use, or construction with other 
words, is somewhat peculiar, and their force is generally 
best denoted, in English, by the use of certain adverbs or 
conjunctions. Of this class are the following: — sandu^ 
(sa, clear, ready § 213., and andula, precede, surpass, 
efiect,) just now, this moment; kandu^ (ka^ reach, attain, 
take ^ 214., and andula^ surpass, efiect,) then, so that, 
in order that ; iffsu, (\%t^a^ sharpen, bring to a point,) 
at the point of, almost, well nigh ; ponau^ (ponsaj 
throw at,) almost, like, well nigh; buya^ again; pinda^ 
again ; funUi lest ; ngapanay (pa^ grant,) must be ; musa^ 
must not ; jede, (\edaj finish,) when, afler ; tf, and. 

Note. — For Defective Verbs, see § 317. 



Sect. 3. — Properties of Verbs. 

h 217. The only pi^operties belonging to the verb io 
Zulu are voice^ mode, and tense. For remarks on wice, 
and the rules for forming the passive^ see §§ 203 — 206. 

Rem. — ^The distinctions of number and person, which are attributed 
to the verb in English and some other languages, are not marked at 
all in the Zulu verb, the fbrm of the verb in this language remaining 
the same, whatever the number and person of the noun or pronoun 
nominative, except, perhaps, the second person plural, imperative, 
where the pronoun is suffixed to the verb, giving it the semblance of 
an inflection; thus, hambani, go ye. (See § 51., 2.) 



A— ON THE MODES. 

§ 218. 1. Mode denotes the manner of the action or 
state expressed by the verb. It shows the relation of 
reality between that, action or state and the speaker, 
whether existing, conceived of, or willed. 
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2. This is effected in two, or rather in three ways — 
either by an inflection of the verb, or by the use of aux- 
iliaries, or else by both of these means combined. 

Rem. — In Us inflections and auxiliaries, and especially in the 
numerous and extensive combinations to which these auxiliaries are 
subject, the Zulu has a wonderful store of means at command, for the 
expression of both mode and tense, in almost every shade of variety. 
The number of its forms, with nice slides of difference, with some 
also of seemingly synonymous import, has been greatly multiplied, 
doubtless, through the absence of that restraint, and fixed uniformity, 
which writing and printing give a language ; and doubtless, also, 
through the adoption of various cognate dialectic forms. 

§219. The whole number of modes may be con- 
veniently reduced, however, to six} — the Infinitive^ the 
Indicative, the Potential^ the Optative , the Imperative j 
and the Subjunctive. 

§220. I. 1. The Infinitive mode is formed from the 
verbal root by means of the particle uku; thus, 

Uku ianda, to love, from the root tanda, love; uku ^a, to go, from 
the root ya; vkwcni, to know, from the root azi. 

2. a. The infinitive mode expresses an action or state 
indefinitely. It has the sense of the verb in a sub- 
stantive form, and constitutes an abstract verbal noun ; 
thus, uku Ya, to eat ; ukvtYa^ food ; uku pUa, to live ; 
ukupUa, life. 

b. The infinitive is used in forming some of the 
tenses, especially the future ; in which case the initial u 
is elided ; thus, 

JVgt ya ku hona, I shall see. The same elision takes place after ya 
and za, used as principal verbs, and in some other instances ; but this 
elision is generally marked by the use of an apostrophe ; thus, sa ya 
*ku bona, we went to see; uye^ku ienga, he has gone to trade. 

3. The negative of this mode is formed by using the 
negative particle nga between the sign uku and the root 
of the verb, and changing the final a of the verbal root, 
in the active voice, to i; thus, 

Ulm nga tondt, not to love. Beibre vowel verbs the a of nga is 
elided; torn, iiihi ng' azi, not to know; ufcu ng^ etm, not to do. 
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^221. II. 1. The Indicative mode is the root of the 
verb with no other inflection or auxiliary than those re- 
quired to express the time and condition of the verbal 
action or being. 

2. This mode is that form of the verb which is used 
in making assertions, and sometimes inquiries, either 
direct, or accessory, positive or negative. 

a. In expressing a direct assertion, this mode does 
not differ from the indicative in the English, and many 
other languages ; as. 

Si ya tanda, we do love ; ni bonile, ye have seen. 

6. In expressing a direct interrogation, the words in 
this, as in all the other modes in this language, are 
arranged as in the affirmative sentence, to which is 
added, generally, at the end, but sometimes inserted, the 
interrogative particle na; thus, 

JVt ya tanda tmI do ye love f u bonile na? hast thou seen ? 

3. The indirect or accessory use of this mode occurs 
in those secondary clauses of a compound sentence, 
which are sometimes prefixed or inserted, but generally 
subjoined, to express the time, catAse, motive, meanSf 
wayj manner J or condition of the verbs, with which 
they are connected in the principal clauses. Hence, in 
rendering such clauses into English, we often preface 
them with such connectives as, when^ whilcj since^ 
before, after, as, for j because, that, so that, and, if, 
although. Sometimes we render such clauses into 
English by making use of a relative pronoun ; and often, 
by a participle, with the noun or pronoun in what is 
called the case absolute or independent ; thus. 

Si ya ku buya ngomso abanye be si ma, we shall return to-morrow 
(because) others help us; nga bona inyoka ngi hanAa errfuleni, I saw a 
snake (while) I was walking by the river; sa hamba si bekangasezansi, 
we went looking down country. 

4. This explanatory indicative mode is generally the 
same, in form, as the direct indicative. It difiers from the 
direct, in not using the auxiliary ya in the present tense ; 
in the pronoun u, third person singular, first class, and a, 
third person plural, second class, being changed to e; 
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and &a, third person plural, first class, being changed to 
be; and partly, or sometimes, in using the negative nga 
after the pronoun nominative, and sometimes also after 
the principal verb, instead of the negative a only before 
that pronoun ; thus, 

^gi ya bona wnuniu e hamba, I see a person walking; sajika, be nga 
ka muki, we arrived, they not yet having departed. 

Rem. X, — ^This explanatory use of the indicative, in secondary 
clauses, to express adverbial, subordinate relations, has been some- 
times denominated a participle ; and, so far as this name may aid in 
teaching the use and force of this form, by any resemblance which it 
may have to independent or incorporated participial clauses in English, 
Latin, and Greek, it may be allowed and continued. But so far as the 
name participle is used to imply a partaking of the nature of a noun or 
of an adjective, it is not required in the Isizulu. The Zulu infinitive, or 
verbal substantive, takes the place of the participial noun in English; 
while the verbal adjective of the latter is properly included m the 
accessory clause of the former. Besides which; it may be remarked 
that it accords strictly with the genius of this language, which, like 
most other uncultivated languages, is exceedingly barren of con- 
nective and inferential particles, but prolific in short and separate 
sentences, to consider and read many of these so-called participial 
forms in the Zulu language, as distinct, independent affirmations^ 
having all the qualities of a verb, but none of a noun or of an adjec- 
tive, or at least none of the former, and no more of the latter than some 
other forms of the verb; thus, the sentence tiyaku hamba, abamfe be 9% 
aixa, we shall ^o, others helping us, or because others help us, — may 
be read, as it is in Zulu, we shall go ; others help us. So, ngi bona 
umimUu e hamba, I see a person walking, — may be read and understood 
as two independent absolute assertions, I see a person; he walks. 

Rem. 2. — ^The different positive and negative forms of this, and of 
the other modes, will be noticed in connection with the several tenses. 

§222. III. 1. a. The Potential mode is formed by 
means of the auxiliary ngaj which generally follows the 
pronoun nominative, (see § 211.) ; thus, 

JVgt nga tanda, I may or can love. 

b. The pronoun u, third person singular, first class, 
changes to a in this mode ; thus, 

•A nga tanda, he may love. 

c. In the direct negative form of the present, and in 
those past tenses which are formed from the present, a 
in nga^ and a final in the verb are changed to e; thus. 

Si fige tandcy we may not love; ku nge bonwe, it can not be seen. 
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2. This mode is used to express pro ability, possibility, 
liberty } and contingency , or power dependent upon cir- 
cumstances ; and sometimes obligation. The auxiliary 
nga corresponds generally to the English auxiliary may 
more strictly than to can; though it is oflen rendered 
indiscriminately by either may or can, might or could; 
thus, 

JVgt nga ianda, I may love; si be 8% nga tanda, we might or could 
love ; 71^ nga ngi ianda, I should love. 

Rem. 1. — ^The line of distinction between the potential and optative 
modes is not always clear; both the form and import of some ex- 
pressions would give them a place in either class, with nearly equal 
propriety; thus, the last example, ngi nga ngi tanda, might be regarded 
as the full form of the optative nga ngi tanda. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is neither incapable of a philosophical explanation, nor peculiar 
to the Zulu language ; though the discussion of it belongs rather to 
philosophical and general grammar. (See § 211., 1 ., fr.) 

Rem. 2. — When the idea of mere power is to be 
expressed and made prominent, the noun amariYa is 
generally used, with the infinitive (verbal noun) in the 
genitive ; thus, ngi namanlYa okutandaj I can love — I 
have power to love. 

Rbm. 3. — When an imaginary aasertioo, contradicting reality, is to 
be made, or a conditional future to be expressed, without particular 
reference to time, whether present, past, or fUture, as, *' I should love 
him if he would give me food ;" " the cow would have run away if we 
had not watched her," — a contingent, inceptive, or predictive form 
of the indicative mode is oflen used. (For examples see § 246.) 

§223. IV. 1. a. The Optative mode is formed by 
means of the auxiliary nga before the pronoun nomina- 
tive, or else by means of a reduplicate use of this 
auxiliary and the pronoun nominative, either with or 
without other auxiliaries (see § 211., 2.) ; thus, 

^ga ngi tanda, may I love ; ngi nga i^ r^a tanda, I wish I might 
love; 9e ku nga H ngi nga tondliiy oh that I may love. 

b. The pronoun u, third person singular, first class, 
before the second ng^a, changes to a, and sometimes 
drops out; thus, 

U nga a f^a tanda, or u nga nga tanda^ may he love. 

c. In some forms of the negative, the a in f^a^ and 
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a final in the verb, change to 6, as in the potential ; thus, 

^gi nga ngi nge tdnde, may I not love, or I wish I might not love. 
<See§2S2., Rem. 1.) 

2. This mode is used to express a desire, wish, or a 
longing that something may be, or be done ; or a regret 
that it has not been, or been done; and sometimes an 
obligation, or a mild command to do pr be something ; 
thus, 

^ga 8% tanda, may we love, or we would or should, or we ought to 
love ; se ku nga ti si nga tanda^ contracted, ae nga H ti nga ianda, oh 
that we may love, let us love, or we ought to love. 

§224. V. 1. a. The Imperative mode, in regular 
verbs, second person singular, is the same as the root ; 
thus, tanda, love (thou) ; hamba^ go (thou). 

b. The second person plural, imperative, is formed 
by suffixing the pronoun ni^ to the root; thus, tandani^ 
love ye; hambani, go ye. 

Rem. 1 . — ^This suf&x, m, carries the accent forward from the penult 
to the final syllable of the verb; thus, tandani; hambMm. 

Rem. 2. — An accusative before the verb changes the final a of that 
verb to e ; thus, ngi size, help (thou) me ; ba funmseni, teach ye them. 

c. The formation of the imperative for the first and 
third persons, is marked by the use of the imperative 
auxiliary ma^ and changing the final vowel of the verb a 
to e; thus, ma ngi totuie, let me love; ma ba tandem let 
them love. (See § 212., Rem. 1.) 

Rem. 1 . — Sometimes the second person forms the imperative in the 
same manner, by the use of ma; thus, ma u tande, love thou ; ma m 
tande^ love ye. 

Rem. 2. — This form of the imperative, using ma for the s^concl 
person, is generally used in the negative; thus, ma u nga tandi, love 
thou not ; ma ni nga tandi, love ye not. 

Rem. 3. — Sometimes the m in ma is dropped, especially with the 
auxiliary ka or ke; thus, a ni iande; a ke ni bane. Sometimes the 
auxiliary ma is quite superseded by the use of ka; thus, abaniu ka 6' 
esuke honke, let all the people remove; ka no ba yekam, let ye them alone. 

Rem. 4. — ^The pronoun u, third person singular, first class, is 
generally changed to a and hardened bv k; thus, ma ka tande, let him 
k>ve. So the pronoun a, third person plural, second class, is generally 
hardened by k; thus, (oiiMuIoda) ma ka hambe, let them (the men) go. 
(See §36., 1., 2.) 



# 
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^ d. (l.) Irregular vowel verbs form the imperative for 
the second person, singular and plural, by prefixing the 
euphonic y to the root of the verb, suffixing also ni for 
the plural ; thus, yaka^ build (thou); yakanij build ye; 
yenza^ do (thou) ; yosanij roast ye. 

(2.) Irregular monosyllabic verbs form the imperative, 
second person, singular and plural, by prefixing yi to 

vthe root, for euphony and emphasis, and by suflSxing 
also ni for the plural ; thus, 

Yika, pluck thou ; yikani, pluck ye : yiza, come thou ; yizaniy come 
ye: ytpa or pana, grant thou. 

Rem. 1 . — When an accusative pronoun precedes an irregular verb, 
the euphonic y or yi, being unnecessary, is not used; thus, s' ose, 
toast it, {%9%nkwa); s' akeni, build ye it, {isibaya); ng* emele unwH, make 
me some medicine; ngipe, grant thou me. 

Rem. 2. — ^These irregular verbs may form the imperative, in both 
the second and other persons, by means of the imperative auxiliary 
ma, making such vowel chlmges as the laws of euphony require ; thus, 
ma ng* enze, let me do; ma wake {==ma u ake), build thou; ma si pe, 
let us give. 

e. (I.) Monosyllabic verbs may form the imperative, 
second person, singular and plural, by means of the 
prefix wo, suflixing ni for the plural ; thus, woza, come 
thou ; wozani, come ye. 

(2.) These verbs may also form the imperative by 
means of the suffix na for the second person singular ; 
and the suffix nini for the second person plural ; thus» 
mana, stand thou ; maninij stand ye. 

Rem. 1. — ^The pronoun m, making ttim, may be reduplicated for 
emphasis, if not also for euphony, in other forms of the imperative ; 
thus, toozamni, come ye indeed; hambamni, go ye indeed, or go 
yourselves. 

Rem. 2. — The verbs tiy fso, and azi, retain i and o 
final in forming the imperative with ma; thus, ma si tij 
let us signify ; ma ni tso, speak ye ; ma a* aziy let us 
know. 

2. The imperative mode is used, as in other languages, 
to command, exhort, entreat, permit; as in the examples 
already given. 

Rem. 1. — ^The abbreviated form of the indicative future, in -o, may 
be used imperatively; thus, ngo ianda, I will love, or let me love; no 
hamba, ye shall go, or go ye. 
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Rem. 2. — The optative mode, in some of its forms, has also much 
of the force of an imperative, and is sometimes used as such when the 
speaker would soften his command; thus, t^a si tanda, may we love, 
or let us love. 

§ 225. VI. The Subjunctive mode is of two kinds, 
— the conditional^ and the telic or potential. 

1 . The conditional subjunctive, which is used to ex- 
press a condition or supposition, as its name denotes, is 
formed from the indicative by prefacing its several forms 
with the conjunction umuy if, and sometimes ukumaj or 
ukuba; thus, uma u funda^ if you learn ; ukuba iigi 
tandUcj if I have loved. 

Rem. — In this kind of subjunctive, the pronoun «, third person 
singular, first class, usually changes to e, but sometimes to a; and the 
pronoun ba, sometimes to be ; thus, uma e tandOf if he love ; uma be 
nga kajiki, if they have not yet arrived. 

2. When an intention, end, or object is denoted, — 
which is the case where there are two verbs in succession, 
the action of the first of which is done to give the power 
or opportunity for the performance of the second, — the 
second verb, constituting the telic subjunctive, and used 
generally in the present tense, with or without a con- 
junction, changes the final vowel a to 6, in the afiirmative, 
(and to i, in the negative,) the pronoun u, third person 
singular, first class, changing to a; thus, si ya hamba 
ukuba si banCy we go that we may see. 

Rem. 1. — ^Verbs whose final vowel is t or o retain the same 
unchanged ; as, se m fimdisiwe ukuba n* ost, ye have been taught that 
ye may know. 

Rem. 2. — Sometimes the conjunction uma, or ukuba, is omitted ; 
thus, vusa to ^mfana a 8% zwe, rouse that boy (that) he may listen to us. 

Rem. 3. — Sometimes, especially in interrogative sentences, the an- 
tecedent verb is omitted, as well as the conjunction; thus, ngi hambel 
or ngi hambe na? (do you say that) I may go ? 

Rem. 4. — ^This form of the verb, the telic, (inflected in e,) is but a 
modified subjunctive. With uma or ukuba expressed or understood, 
denoting intention, end, &c., it has more or less of the character of 
the potential, like corresponding examples in the English, such as, 
" I eat that I may live." With the conjunction funa, lest, it has the 
same character — the potential. With ngtmana, of necessity, must, 
then ought, &c., the verb partakes of tne optative or obligatory 
character, and is not confined to the present tense. 
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Rem. 5. — ^The explanatory or accessory form of the indicative 
mode is often used as the conditional subjunctive, without the con- 
junction wna or ukuba; thus, ngi ft, e nga yi bulalanga {inyoka), e be 
nga tfi ku hamba^ I say, had he not, i.e., if he had not killed it (the 
snake), he could not have walked (lived); a si yi ku sindiswa, si nga 
penduki, we shall not be saved, (if) we do not repent. 



B.— ON THE TENSES. 

A. General Remarks, 

h226. 1. Few languages are so remarkable as the 
Zulu, and some of its cognates, for its power to make 
numerous divisions, and to express minute shades of 
difference, in respect to the time and state or condition 
of the action or being, which its verbs denote. 

% a. The tenses of the Zulu verb are expressed partly by means of 
inflection, partly by auxiliary verbs or particles, and partly by the use 
of both of these means combined. 

6. The number of genuine inflections, to which the verb is subject, 
is small, amounting to no more than two or three ; nor is the number 
of its auxiliaries remarkably large. But the capacity of the language 
to form various and extensive combinations of distinct relational verbs, 
for the expression of the diflerent tenses -and shades of time, is 
great beyond comparison with any other language with which we are 
acquainted. 

§227. 1. a. Most of the auxiliary verbs, as before 
remarked (§ 207., Rem. 1.), are still used, oftentimes, 
separately, as principal verbs ; and a part of this rank 
and character of a principal verb, some of the auxiliaries 
still retain and exhibit, even in their combination with 
purely essential verbs to express the time or state of 
the action or being signified by these verbs. This is 
seen in their often taking a pronoun nominatiave of 
their own, even when used as auxiliaries, — a pronoun 
in addition to that with which the principal verb is more 
immediately connected; thus. 

In the progressive form of the past tense we have — ngi be ngi ianda, 
literally, I was I love, that is, I was loving. So in the past perfect — 
pluperfect, — ^we have two perfects; thus, ngi be ngi tandUe, literally, 
I was I have loved, that is, I had loved. 

b. So in the future tense, Vi8,ngiyaku ianda, I shall love, literally. 
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I go to love, — what is called the principal verb might be considered as 
the latter of two verbs, used in the infinitive, and dependent upon ya, 
which, in that view, would pass for a principal verb also. But it is 
doubtless better to regard the former verb, ya or za, in this tense, 
merely as an auxiliary to the latter, which has laid aside a portion of 
its sign of the infinitive, (« being elided from uku,) in order to facilitate 
enunciation, and also in order to denote, as it were, the intimacy of 
the relation which exists between these two verbs as mutual elements 
of the tense formed by their combination. 

c. In like manner, in the case of the verb be, as in ngi be ngi tandile, 
and in all similar instances, where the office of one verb is to aid in 
denoting, the time, state, or mode of another, it is doubtless best to 
regard such antecedent verb as relational, or auxiliary to the verb by 
which it is succeeded. 

2. a. By looking at the auxiliaries in this light, and 
getting a distinct idea of their separate, respective value 
and office, we shall be the better able to apprehend the 
import of the many different combinations, which are 
used in the Zulu language, for expressing the time, state, 
or manner of the verbal action or being ; though it may 
be difficult to express all their different nice shades of 
meaning in our tongue. 

t. In attempting to give an analysis and definition of the verb, in 
most of its numerous forms and significations of forms, an approxima- 
tion to completeness and accuracy, is all that can be expected, at least 
in the present state of Zulu literature and philology. And while it is 
believed that the terms chosen to designate the difiTerent forms and 
uses of the verb, are among the best that can be had, it is not claimed 
that they are all as definite and appropriate as could be desired. A 
perfect knowledge of the force of the verb, in all its forms and com- 
oinations, can be gained only from a careful study of its use. 

3. It has been well observed by an able writer on 
general grammar, that, where the divisions of time are 
very minute and complex, the expression of these divi- 
sions makes rather a phrase or a sentence, than a single 
word. 

The long, complex expression is more than the mind can easily 
grasp or communicate in the combined form of one word; and hence, 
to be readily understood, as well as to be most properly and easily 
uttered, the combination requires to be written in the analytic form, 
the several relational words, which make up the compound tense, 
having each a separate position of its own, except where two or more 
are united by some euphonic change or contraction. (See Part I., 
Chapter II.) 
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B. The dumber of Tenses, \ 

§ 228. 1. Zulu verbs may be said to have six tenses; 
namely, three primary, — the Presenty the Pasty and the 
Future; and three secondary, — the Present Perfect ^ 
the Past Perfect, and the Future Perfect. 

2. a. In each of these tenses, especially in the indi- 
cative and potential modes, there are several different 
formsj and sometimes several varieties of form, used to 
denote various nice, subordinate distinctions, in respect 
to the time, state, or condition of the action or being ex- 
pressed by the verb. 

h. These varied nicer forms may be denominated, — 
Simple, Emphatic, Continuate, Definite, Indefinite, 
Correlative, Inceptive, and Progressive. 

Rem. — No attempt will be made to give every possible fonn and 
variety, of time, mode, condition, or state, of which the Zulu verb, 
with all its auxiliaries, numerous contractions, and power of varied 
arrangement, is capable. Such a mere display of every possible 
verbal form, written out in full, with every class, number, and person 
of the pronouns, would doubtless be of less service, than a good 
number of more common, well-selected specimens, under the principal 
divisions, with such an exhibition of the principles, and of the manner 
in which the different modes and tenses are formed, as will show what 
must be the proper form and value of those which are omitted. 

§ 229. 1. Among so many different forms and varieties 
of form, the meaning of one, as might be expected, will 
sometimes nearly or quite coincide with that of another ; 
so that one may sometimes seem to be used for another, 
in some cases, without affecting the general sense of the 
proposition. 

2. Yet upon a closer examination, it will seldom be 
found that one form of the verb agrees exactly with any 
other, in its use and import, unless one is a contracted 
form of the other, and not always even then ; thus. 

The full form of the future, ngi ya ku ianda, simply foretells,=:I shall 
love; but the contracted form, ngo ianda, has an imperative force, 
to which the brevity of its form is well suited, =1 vnll love, or let 
me love. 

Rem. — ^As a general thing, then, there are nice, and oflen very 
important, shades of difference, in meaning, among all the different 
forms and varieties of mode and tense, in which this language is so 
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wonderfully prolific. And it i8 only by a careful study and ready 
command of these differences, in both form and import, that the great 
beauty, flexibility, and force of the Zulu verb, can be known, and 
made most serviceable. The great power o£ the language lies in 
the verb. 

§ 230. 1. The foregoing paragraphs, and other remarks 
upon the verb, refer chiefly to its affirmative forms and 
use. But, throughout all its modes and tenses, most of 
its affirmative forms have corresponding negative forms. 
Sometimes one affirmative form has two negative forms; 
and in a few instances, one negative form answers to two 
affirmative forms. 

2. The negative forms are marked, partly, by the use 
of the negative particles a, or nga (the vowel a hardened 
by r^)^ and partly, by means of inflections in the verb. 

Rem. — ^These two negative particles (a and wa) are primarily one, ' 
a; but when the position of a is such, in relation to another vowel, 
that a hiatus would be produced, or the negative a would be lost by 
coalescence, or otherwise, in (he flow of speech, it takes before it 
the euphonic ng, which prevents a hiatus and preserves the vowel. 
Thus, when the negative particle commences a phrase, it requires no 
euphonic; as, a si totidiy we do not love; but when it fellows another 
word to which it is closely related, two vowels are brought into a 
position which calls for the euphonic ng, to preserve the negative and 
give it prominence; thus, n (ng)a tand%==si nga tandi, we not loving, 
or, if we love not. When the negative a follows the principal verb, , 
in which case it takes the euphonic fig,=4iga, the accent is carried 
forward from the penult to the final syllable of the verb; and hence 
the negative nga is suffixed; thus, a figi tanda{ng)a=a ngi iandanga, 
I did not love. 



c. TeHsu of the several Modes, 

A. Tenses op the Indicative Mode. 

§231. The Indicative mode contains all the Tenses; 
namely, the Present, the Past, the Future, the Present 
Perfect, the Past Perfect, and the Future Perfect. 

h 232. I. The Present tense denotes present time. Of 
this there are six farms; — the Simple, the Emphatic, 
the Continuate, the Definite, the Indefinite, and the 
Correlative. 
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§ 233. i. \. a. The Simple form of the present, aftirm- 
ative, consists of the mere root of the verb with its pro- 
noun nominative; thus, 

JV*gt tanda^ I love, or I am loving; or, in its explanatory or parti- 
cipial, accessory use, — I loving. 

b. The negative, direct, is formed by the use of the 
negative particle a before the pronoun nominative, and 
changing the final vowel of the yerb a into i; thus, 

A ngi tandi, I do not love. 

The negative indirect, the accessory negative, is formed by the 
use of the negative particle nga afler the pronoun nominative, and 
changing the final vowel a, as before, in|o t; thus, ngi nga iandi, if I 
love not, or I not loving. 

2. a. This form of the present is used less frequently 
than the emphatic. Its general characteristic seems to 
be to affirm or deny action or being, without limiting the 
same with exactness to a giren point. Hence, it is 
generally employed in connection with interrogative 
pronouns and adverbs, and oflen with the relative or 
el-form of the verb ; as, 

Ufunani na? you want what? ba hambapi na? they are going where? 

6. This simple form, and its indirect negative, (and 
the continuate sometimes, but the emphatic never, with 
propriety,) is used with the relative pronoun and in all 
accessory clauses, where it oflen takes the suffix yo; 
thus, 

UmurUu o tandoy or o kmdago, the person who loves; umuntu o nga 
tawU, or o nga tandiuo, the person who does not love; siyaku hamha, e 
vwna ubaba, we shall go, father assenting; ba sa moo, H nga vunw/o, 
they still dance, we not approving. 

c. The simple form of the present is used also to ex- 
press facts which exist generally, at all tim^s; customary 
actions, general truths, habits, &c., which have no re- 
ference to any specific time ; and, sometimes, to describe 
past actions, in order to give animation to discourse ; as, 

Tin* abamnifama n tanda izinkomo, we black people are fond of 
cattle; ku linywa ahafazi^ the digging is done by the women; 
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§234. ii. 1. a. The Emphatic form of the present, 
affirmative, is marked by the use of the auxiliary ya; 
thus, 

JVg> ya tanda (doubtless, originally, ngi ya ngi landa), I do love, or 
I am loving, — literally, I go love, or I go I love, or loving. 

6. The negatives of this are the same as in the simple 
form; thus, 

^ ngi tandi, I do not love; ngi nga tandi, I not loving. 

2. This form of the present, and its direct negative 
(as a ngi tandi)j denotes emphasis ; and is generally 
used in all direct, decided assertions which refer with 
precision to the present*time ; as. 

Si ya tanda, we do love ; figt ya bona^ I do see. 

§335. iii. 1. a. The Cantinuaie form of the present, 
affirmative, is marked by the use of the auxiliary sa 
after the pronoun nominative; thus, 

JV^ sa ianda, I still love, or I yet love, or I am still loving. 

b. To this, as to the simple form, there are two forms 
of the negative: — the one, direct; thus, 

A ngi sa tandi, I do not still love; — and the other, indirect, explana- 
tory; thus, ngi nga sa tandi, (if) I do not stiU love, or I not still loving. 

2. This form denotes action or being continued from 
the past to the present, and still existing; though it 
sometimes implies a doubt, or the supposition of a doubt, 
as to its continuation in the future ; or rather, it is oflen 
used to certify continued action or being, when circum- 
stances give a doubt as to 'its permanence. It occurs 
often in accessory clauses ; and may be rendered fre- 
quently by, whilCy when^ since^ because; as, 

^g^ ^^ hambe, ngi sa gula, I can not go, being still sick, or while, 
since, or because I am sick. 

Rem. 1. — ^When the predicate or attributive is a noun, adjective, or 
adverb, without a verbal copula, se is used instead of sa ; thus, ngi se 
mnandi, I (am) still well, still in good health; si se kana, we (are) still 
nresent; ba se sekaya, they (are) still at home; a ba se ko, or 6a nga se 
KOy they (are) not atill present, or they (being) no longer present. 
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Rem. 2. — We sometimes meet with a kind of reduplication, a com* 
pound of this form, especially in the negative ; thus, direct, a ku sa bi 
ku sa ha ho Huio, contracted, akuaabi sa ha ko *luto, there is no longer 
any thing still present; indirect, ku nga sa hi {ku) sa ha ko 'luio. (See 
§ 260., 1., Rem. 2.; § 254., 1., c.) 

Rem. 3. — We sometimes meet with what might be called a progressive 
and continuate combination, especially in the negative, indirect; and 
sometimes have e instead of i final, in the verb of negation (==&e for hi) ; 
thus, ngi nga he ngi sa tanda; that (or and) i am not still loving; 
u ya oMsa umprffunlo wake^ a nga he e saha naye umsindisi tzulwim, 
a nga he e sa ha naye *ndao, he destroys his soul, and has do longer a 
Savior in heaven, nor any where else. 

§236. iv. 1. a. The Definite form of the present, 
affirmative, is marked by the use of se (present perfect 
of sa)j before the pronoun nominative— the pronominal 
subject of the verb ; thus, 

5e ngi tanda, — full form, ngi se ngi landa, — just now, already I love; 
se ngi ya ianda, already do I love, ahready am I loving. 

b. There are two varieties of negative for this form. 
The first is marked by the use of the negative nga after 
the pronoun nominative, and the changing of the final 
vowel of the verb a to i; thus, 

Se ngi figa tandi, already I do not love. 

The second variety of negative is marked by the use of the negative 
a or nga, and the use of the auxiliary ka before the principal verb ; thus, 
direct, a ngi ka tandi, I do not yet love ; indirect, ngi nga ka tandi, I not 
yet loving, before I love, or previous to my loving. 

2. a. In the affirmative, this form denotes action or 
being already clearly and decidedly commenced- and 
likely to continue, implying also a previous absence 
of such action or being. 

6. In the negative, it denotes that a state of action or 
being is not already, not yet or quite, at this moment, 
realized ; generally implying, however, that it may be 
expected to be realized soon. Hence it is used where, 
in English, we find a secondary clause introduced by 
the words before^ or previous to; thus. 

Si ya ku kamba ni nga ka vuki, we shall go before you are up. 

§237. V. 1. a. The Indefinite y diminutive, or occa- 
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sional form, affirmative, is marked by the use of ke 
before the pronominal subject, with or without a du- 
plicate use of the pronoun, before ke; and by a change 
of the final vowel of the verb a to e; thus, 

Ke ngi tende, or ngi ke ngi tande, I sometimes love, or, I love 
occasional!/. 

6. There are two varieties of the negative ; thus. 

The direct, a ngi ke ngi tande, I do not sometimes love, or, rather, I 
do not love at any time, or I never love; — and the indirect, ke ngi tiga 
tofuft, or n^ ke ngi nga tandi, I not loving at any time. 

2. a. This form of the present is used to denote some 
indefinite point or period of time, without specifying 
any in particular. To give it a good translation into 
English is not always easy. In the past, we may render 
it by oncey on a time^ as, I once loved ; and in the future, 
by aometimej as, I shall love sometime^ — in familiar style, 
1 shall love sometime or other. So in the present po- 
tential, in English, we say, I may love sometime^ I may 
love sometime or other. And such is the general force 
of ke in the present indicative, in Zulu; and the phrase, 
ngi ke ngi tande, may be rendered, — at some one time 
or another I love, or on some occasions I love. 

b. The interrogative and negative forms of this variety 
are much more easily and definitely rendered by ever 
and never; thus, 

JVt ke ni iande nal or ke m tande nal do you ever love? a si ke 9% 
tande, we never love. 

c. This form of the verb has, in some cases, something of a diminutive 
signification, which is easily derived from the character of its auxiliary 
in denoting some indefinite, uncertain point or sphere of time; since, from 
the idea that one loves, walks, or works only on some particular occa- 
sion, it is easily inferred that he does not love, walk, or work much. 

^238. vi. 1. a. The Correlative^ complemental, or 
conjunctive form is marked by the use of the auxiliary 
za and its pronoun before the pronominal subject of the 
principal verb ; thus, 

JVgt za ngi ianda, until I see, literally, I come I see. 

The auxiliary za takes before it, generally, the same pronoun which 
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is nominative direct to the principal verb ; though the general indefinite 
pronoun ku is sometimes used instead; thus, si za si Jika^ o^ku za si 
jUca, until we arrive. 

The inflected form, the final a being changed, in the 
auxihary, to 6, and in the principal verb, to ilc or e, 
is generally used, either as the present perfect tense 
instead of the present, or else as denoting the close 
succession and connection of this verb (the correlative 
form) to its antecedent ; thus, 

J^gi ya ku hamba ngi ze ngi Jike, I will walk until I have arrived, 
literally, I will walk and come and arrive ; nha si sebenze si ze s' akile 
umkizi, let us work till we have built the kraal. 

b. The negative is marked by the use of the negative 
particle nga afler the direct pronominal subject, and by 
changing the final a of the verb into t; thus, 

JVgi za ngi nga landi, or ku ze ngi nga tandi, until I do not love. 

2. a. As already intimated, and shown in the fore- 
going examples, this form of the verb is used as the 
complement or a correlative to some other verb which 
goes before; or it denotes a consequent and limit to 
some antecedent action or state, either expressed or 
implied; thus, 

Lindani lapa ni zenim bone, wait here till ye see him, or in order 
that ye may see him ; nakena ku zwa ukugula ukuba ni ze ni puze umuti 
na? did you ever feel sick so as to take medicine. 

6. This form might, perhaps, be regarded as consisting of two prin- 
cipal verbs; yet, on the whole, the former, za, is thought to rank most 
properly, in this situation, as an auxiliary or relational Terb, the force 
of which, according to its connection, may be expressed in English by 
a conjunction, preposition, or adverb, as and, then, till, or until, or by 
the subjunctive mode with the conjunction that, 

§239. II. The Past tense (*' imperfect") represents 
an action or state as going on at some past time. Of 
this there are seven forms; namely, the Simple, the 
Progressive, the Qontinuate, the Definite, the Diminu- 
tive, the Correlative, and the Inceptive. 

Rem. 1. — Under most of these forms there may be found several 
different varieties, as the following paragraphs will show. 

Rem. 2. — In some cases, the characteristic portions of two difierent 
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forms may be combined in one, so as to constitute a kind of compound 
form. This is particularly true in some of the negatives of what are 
called the progressive and the inceptive forms ; thus, a ngi banga 7igi sa 
bona, I have never since seen, literally, I have not been still seeing. 

^ 240. i. 1. a. The Simple form of the past, affirmative, 
is marked by the use of a in the pronominal subject, 
with the simple root of the verb ; thus, nga tanda^ I 
loved. 

Rem. 1 . — ^The characteristic of this tense — a in the pronoun — is pro- 
bably derived from a contraction of the pronoun, {ngi, at, &c.,) and of the 
auxiliary ya of the present (see § 249., 1., Rem.); thus, ngi ya=nga; 
si ya=sa; u ya=wa; ku ya==ku}a; ba ya=ba; i ya=ya. (See § 16.) 

Rem. 2. — ^The final vowel of the terb a is sometimes changed to e 
in this tense, especially in the idiomatic or expletive use of buya, 
fika, bonanga, zanga, &c.; thus, kwa buye ktoa linywa, they planted 
again ; a si bonange si ya kona, we never went there ; a ngi zange ngi 
kulume ngi pike, I never spoke nor contradicted. But this use is not 
common, though sometimes heard from good speakers. Neither is it to 
be encouraged by imitation; — better, kwa bvya, — a si bonanga, — a wgi 
zanga, &c. (See ^ 244., 1., 6.) 

6. The negative, first variety, is marked by the use of 
the negative particle a before the pronoun nominative ; 
thus, a ng-a tanda^ I did not love. 

A second variety of negative is formed from the simple 
affirmative, present, by suffixing the nisgative nga to 
to the verb, and using the negative a before the pronoun 
nominative, for the direct, and by using the negative 
nga after the pronoun, for the indirect ; thus, 

A ngi tandanga, I did not love ; ngi nga tandanga, (that) I did not love, 
or, I not roving. 

Rem. 1. — The pronoun a, third person plural, second class, and wa, 
second person singular, are sometimes hardened by k; thus, amadoda a 
ha hamba, the men did not go ; awa ianda, or a kwa ianda, thou didst 
not love. The pronoun ti, third person singular, is changed to a, and 
hardened by k; thus, a ka tanda, he did not love. In the second variety, 
the pronoun ii, second person singular, is sometimes hardened by k orw; 
thus, a ku tandanga or a wu tancMr^a, thou didst not love ; so t is some- 
times hardened by y; thus, a yi tandanga. (See § 16.) 

Rem. 2. — The irregular verbs, uku ti and ukwazi, 
change i to a, in suffixing the negative nga; and uku 
t^o changes a of the suffix negative into o; thus, a ngi 
tanga^ I did not mean ; a ng* azanga^ I did not know ; 
a ngi tsongOj I did not say. 
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3. a. The simple fonn of the past is used to represent 
an action as taking place at some undefined, completely 
past time ; as, 

^ga bona fimtcnfti, I saw a person; aafuna utMebenzi, we sought work. 

b. The indefinite character of the past tense renders 
it particularly appropriate in the narration of past 
events ; and hence it might be called the historic tense ; 
thus, 

Sa puina lapa, sa lata Emngeni, sa vuka kona, safika EmbilOy sa Unda 
abanyt; we left this place, slept at the Umngeni, rose there, reached the 
Umbilo, waited for others. 

c. This tense is also used idiomatically, in cases of 
impending danger or difiiculty ; thus, 

Wafa! toafa! you are dead! dead! i.e., you are in danger of being 
killed, — as one said to another, over whom a wagon was about to pass; 
ffek* izemhty wa zUimaza, let the hatchet alone, you wounded yourself, 
i.e., lest you wound yourself; suibom, na fa ! nafa! na wela emgodim ! 
get away, lest you die, die, lest .you fall into a pit. 

§241. ii. 1. a. The Progressive form of the past, 
affirmative, first variety, is marked by the use of the^ 
auxiliary &a, and its pronoun in the past or -a form, 
before the simple form of the present ; thus, 

J^Tga ba ngi tanda, contracted, nga ngi ianda, I was loving, literally, 
I was I love, or I was I loving. 

The second variety is marked by the use of &6, the 
inflected form of &a, and its pronoun, before the simple 
form of the present ; thus, 

JVW be figi tanda, contracted, be ngi tanda, I was loving, literally, I 
was I love or loving. 

The third variety is marked by the auxiliary be^ with 
its pronoun in the past or -a form, before the simple 
present; thus, 

J^Tga be ngi tanda, contracted, nga ngi tanda, I was loving, I used to 
love, or I was accustomed to love. 

Rem. 1. — The pronoun u, third person singular, before the principal 
verb, in these forms, usually changes to e; ba, third person plund, to 6c; 
and a to e; thus, wa be e tanda, he was loving; ba be be tanda, they were 
loving. 
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Rem. S. — Contractions often occur between some of the pronouns 
and auxiliaries in these forms ; as, * u bu tanda/ from * u be u tanda/ 
thou wast loving; * wa be tanda,' from ' wa be e tanda,' he was loving; 
' i hi tfvpda/ from ' i be i tanda,* it was loving. 

b. The negative, first variety, of these forms, is marked 
by the use of the negative particle nga before the principal 
verb, the final a of the verb changing to t, — the indirect 
negative of the simple present, with the auxiliaries of 

the past ; thus, 

• / 

' Nga ba ngi nga tandi,' contracted, * nga ngi nga tandi,' I was not 
loving ; ' si be si nga tandi,' contracted, ' be si nga tandi,' we were 
not loving; ^sabesinga tandi,' contracted, 'sa si nga tandi,' we 
were not loving, or accustomed to love. 

A second variety of the negative puts the negative particles with the 
auxiliaries ; thus, 'a ngi banga ngi tanda;' *ngi nga banga ngi tanda;' 
' a nga be ngi tanda.' 

Rkm. — ^This second variety of the negative seldom occurs, except 
in a combination of the progressive and continuate forms; thus, direct, 
' a ngi bangli ngi sa tanda,' I never loved again; — indirect, ' ngi nga 
banga ngi sa tanda,' (that) I never loved again. 

2. These various progressive forms represent the state 
of action or being as unfinished at a certain specified 
time past ; or they represent that state as present and 
continuing in some indefinite period of past time. See 
the foregoing examples. 

Rkm. — According to formation, the second variety of negative 
belongs, as above, to the progressive form; but according to its import, it 
belongs rather under the fiftn, the indefinite form. (See §244., 1., 6.) 

§242. iii. 1. a. The Continuate form of the past, 
affirmative, is marked by the use of the auxiliaiy sa 
after the pronoun of the simple form; thus, nga sa 
tanda, I still loved. 

A second variety of thi9 form, or rath^ a combination 
of this and the progressive form, is marked by the use of 
sa after the direct pronominal subject in the several pro- 
gressive forms of the past (§ 141., 1.) ; thus, 

'Nga be ngi sa tanda;' 'ngi be ngi sa tanda,' contracted, 'be 
n^sa tanda, or 'nga be sa tanda,' or 'ngi be sa tanda,' — I was 
itill loving. 
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6. The negative of this form, first variety, is marked 
by the use of the negative a before the affirmative form; 
thus, 

' A nga sa tanda,' I did not still love. 

The negatives of the second variety are the same as in the several 
negative varieties of the progressive form, with the use of sa before 
the principal verb; thus, 'nga be ngi nga sa tandi;' 'ngi be ngi nga sa 
tandi ; " be ngi nga sa tandi: ' * a ngi banga ngi sa tanda; ' * ngi nga banga 
ngi sa tanda;' 'a nga be ngi sa tanda;' 'ka nga be ngi nga sa tandi.' 

2. The use and import of this form of the past may be 
easily gathered from remarks upon the continuate form 
of the present tense, together with remarks upon the 
simple and progressive forms of the past tense, and 
from the examples given above, without any thing further 
in this connection. (See §§ 335., 240., 241.) 

^ 243. iv. 1. The Definite form of the past is marked 
by the use of sc, with or without its pronoun, after the 
auxiliary ba or be of the progressive past ; thus. 

Affirmative, ' nga be ngi se ngi tanda,' contracted, ' be ngi se ngi 
tanda,' or <nga be se ngi tanda,' I was evidently loving, or I was 
already loving. , 

Negative, ' nga be ngi se ngi nga tandi/ I was not evidently loving. 

A second variety of negative for this form is marked by the use of 
the negative nga, with the auxiliary ka and its pronoun, ader the aux- 
iliary ba or be of the progressive form, changing the final vowel of the 
verb a to t; thus, 'ngi be ngi nga ka tandi,' contracted, ' be ngi nga 
ka tandi,' I was not yet loving. 

2. The import of this form is sufficiently indicated 
by remarks on the definite present, and progressive 
past, together with the examples above given. (See 
^ 236., 241.) 

^244. v. 1. a. The Indefinite or occasional form of 
the past, affirmative, is marked by the use of the aux- 
iliary ka, or fee, with its pronoun in the -a form, before 
the simple form of the past ; thus, 

' Nga ka nga tanda,' or * nga ke nga tanda,' I did once love; ' na 
ke na tanda na?' did you ever love? 

6. (I.) The negative is usually marked by the use of 
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the auxiliary za in its several negative forms, direct and 
indirect, with the principal verb in the inflected form, a 
final being changed to e; thus. 

Direct, ' a si zanga si tande,' we never loved; — indirect, ' si ng« 
zanga si tande,' (that) we never loved. 

(2.) Sometimes the auxiliary ha is used instead of za, 
especially in connection with, the continuate form ; as, 

'Angi banga ngi tanda,* or 'a ngi banga ngi sa tanda.' (See 
§241., 1., 6., also 2., Rem.) 

(3.) Sometimes the auxiliary ka or he may be heard 
in this kind of negative ; thus, 

* A sa kanga sa tanda, ' once we did not love ; — indirect, ' si nga 
kanga sa tanda;' or again, ' sa ka si nga tandanga;' so also, ' sa ke 
si nga tandanga,' — we never loved. 

(4.) Sometimes a negative of this kind is formed by 
the use of bona as an auxiliary ; thus, 

' Ya ti a ba bonanga be bona umlungukazi,' he said they never saw 
a white woman ; * uma ku nga bonanga ku bonwa umuntu le 'mizi,' 
now suppose nobody had ever seen these cities. 

3. The import of this form has been stated, in sub^ 
stance, in the remarks upon the indefinite of the present, 
and on the simple form of the past, and sufficiently 
illustrated in the foregoing examples. (See ^§ 237., 240.) 

§ 245. vi. 1. a. The Correlative form of the past, affir- 
mative, is marked by the use of the auxiliary za^ or za, 
with its pronoun in the -a form, before the simple form 
of the past ; thus, 

' Nga za nga tanda,' and, then, until, or at last, I loved; ' sa ze sa 
sondela,' then we drew near. 

6. The negative is marked by the use of these same 
auxiliary forms before the negatives of the simple, past; 
thus. 

Direct, ' sa za a sa tanda,' until we did not love; — indirect, * sa za 
si nga tandanga,' until we not loving. 

2. The import of this form of the past diflSers from 
the correlative of the present only in point of time. 
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3. There is a second variety of the correlative, past, 
which is marked by the use of the auxiliary ye (inflected 
form of ya) with its pronoun in the -a form, before the 
simple form of the present; thus, 

Affirmative, ' nga ye ngi tanda,' contracted, ' nga ngi taada,' and* 
or then I loved, or I did love; — negative, ' nga ye ngi nga tandi,' con- 
tracted, ' nga ngi nga tandi, ' and, or then I loved not, or I did not 
love ; ' aa ye si nga tandi,' contracted, ' sa si nga tandi,' then we did 
not love. 

4. This second variety of the correlative, like that 
which is marked by the auxiliary za^ has something of a 
complemental force, and may be rendered sometimes by 
till or until. Its more proper and usual import, however, 
is rather that of mere sequence, which is best rendered 
by and J then^ and then; thus, 

'Sa vnka sa ye si hamba,' or 'sa si hamba,' we rose up and 
went ; ' sa geza emfuleni sa si buya,' we bathed in the river and then 
returned. 

§246. vii. 1. a. The /nc€i|>Hve, contingent, or predic- 
tive form of the past, affirmative, is marked by the use 
of the auxiliary be with or without its pronoun, before 
the simple form of the future tense (see § 248., 1., a.); 
thus, 



' Ngi be ngi ya ku tanda,' contracted, * be ngi ya ku tanda,' I 
about to love, I would or might love or have loved, — literally, I 
was going to love. 

Rem. — Sometimes the pronoun before the auxiliary be takes the -a 
form, the sign of the past; thus, ' nga be ngi ya ku tanda;' *sa be si 
ya ku tanda,' contracted, ' sa si ya ku tanda.' 

The negative is marked by the same auxiliary before 
the indirect negative of the future (see §248., 1., 6.); 
thus, 

' Ngi be ngi nga yi ku tanda,' contracted, ' be ngi nga yi ku tanda,* 
I was not about to love, or I would or might not love« or have loved. 

6. A second variety of the inceptive, past, is marked 
by the use of the same auxiliary (oe or ba) before the 
simple form of the future, second variety, inceptive (see 
§248., 3., 4.); thus, 
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Affirmative, * ngi be ngi za ku tanda,* or ' nga be ngi za ku tanda/ 
contracted, * be ngi za ku tanda/ or ' nga ngi za ku taflda,' — I was 
about to love, or I was coming to love.' 

Negative, ' ngi be ngi nge za ku tanda,' 'ngi be ngi nge zi ku tanda,* 
or * nga be ngi nge zi ku tanda,' contracted, 'be ngi nge z' uku 
tanda,' or ' nga ngi nge z' uku tanda,' — I was not about to love. 

c. A third variety of this form is marked by the use of 
the auxiliary ye with its pronoun in the -a form, before 
the simple form of the future ; thus, 

' Nga ye ngi ya ku tanda,' contracted, 'nga ngi ya ku tanda,' — I 
was going to love, I would have loved. 

d. Still another variety of the past inceptive form is 
derived from the use of the continuate future (^ 250.) 
instead of the simple, with the above named introductory 
auxiliaries, &a, be^ orj/e; thus, 

Affirmative, ' nga be ngi sa ya ku tanda, ' I was about still to love ; 
— negative, 'liga be ngi nga sa yi ku tanda.' 

2. The several varieties of this form of the past are 
used to express a past readiness or intention to do or be 
something which was then future, had an opportunity 
been given, or no obstacle been interposed. Hence, this 
form often answers to the English potential and subjunc- 
tive forms in mighty could, would j should; and it is often 
accompanied by another proposition of a subordinate 
character, with a verb in the explanatory indicative, or 
else in the subjunctive mode ; thus, 

' Be ngi nge zi ku tanda, uma n^a be ngi za ku hamba ngedwA; se 
ngi vuma, ngokuba si za ku hamba nomunye, si hambe si pumuzana 
isizungu;' I should not be willing, if I were to go alone; however, I 
consent, because we are to go with another, relieving each other of 
loneliness as we go. 

Rem. 1 . — ^Though both ita usual import and the leading auxiliaries 
of this form, nga ye, nga be, ngi be, put it most properly in the past 
tense, yet its general connection, particularly with the subordinate 
proposition, gives it the signification, sometimes of the past perfect, 
sometimes of the present, and sometimes of the future. Thus, the 
verbs in the sentence, — ' uma u bu nga yi bonanga inkomo, i be i ya 
ku baleka i ye ekaya,' are both most properly rendered in the past 
perfect; thus, if you had not seen the cow, she would have run away 
and gone home: white the verbs in the sentence, — 'be ngi za ku hamba 
ukuba ba fika ngi se kona,' may be rendered in the past or present, 
according to its connection; and the verbs in the sentence, — ' sa be si 
za ku hamba uma ni za ku hamba,' might be rendered in the future. 
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Rem. 2. — ^The contingent import of this form of the past, embodying 
a certain fact, generally upon some condition, with liberty of reference 
to almost any time, present, past, or future, makes the use of its 
several varieties very common and important. 

§347. III. The Future ten^e denotes future time; 
and of this there are seven forms ; namely, the Simple, 
the Emphatic, the Gontinuate, the Definite, the Inde- 
finite, the Correlative, and the Progressive. Of some 
of these forms there are several varieties. 

h248. i. \. a. The Simple form of the future, first 
variety, affirmative, is marked by the use of the auxiliary 
ya with the infinitive of the principal verb, the initial u 
of the infinitive sign (uku) being elided ; thus, 

* Ngi ya ku tanda/ I shall love, literally, I go to love. 

b. The negative is formed by changing the^nal vowel 
of the auxiliary a to t, and using the negative a before 
the pronoun nominative, for direct negation ; and the 
negative nga after the pronoun nominative, for indirect 
or accessory negation ; thus, 

' A ngi yi ku tanda,' I shall not love; ' ngi nga yi ku tanda,' (that) 
I shall not love. 

2. This variety of the future simply predicts, or 
represents an action or state which is yet to come; 
as in the above examples. 

3. a. A second variety of the simple future, affirma- 
tive, is marked by the use of the auxiliary za with the 
contracted infinitive of the principal verb ; thus, 

' Ngi za ku tanda,' I shall love, or I am going to love, or I am about 
to love, literally, I come to love. • 

b. The negative, direct, of this variety, is formed by 
the use of the negative a before the pronoun nominative ; 
thus, 

' A ngi za ku tanda ; * — ^the indirect, by the use of nga after the pro- 
noun nominative, a of nga usually changing to e before the auxiliary 
za; thus, 'ngi nge za ku tanda.' 

Rem. — ^The a of sa, in the negative of this variety, often changes to 
i (=«t), the same as ainya, first variety, (=y»); thus, * a ngi zi ku 
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tanda,' < ngi nge zi ku tanda;' or, what is more common, the a (or t), in 
za {zi), may l^ elided, and the ti restored in the ku {=nku) giving the 
principal verb the full infinitive form; thus, <a ngi z' uku tanda,' or 
* a ngi zu ku tanda;' <ngi nge z' uku tanda,' or 'ngi nge zu ku tanda.' 

4. This second variety of the simple future is some- 
times used in much the same manner as the first. It 
has generally, however, more of an inceptive force, de- 
noting the commencement of an action or state, or an 
intention to commence without delay ; thus, 

' Ngi za ku hamba,' I am about to go, literally, I come to go,=I 
shall go at once. 

Rem. — ^While the true import of this variety, taking the whole 
phrase or form together, gives it a future character, and limits the 
verb za to the rank of an auxiliary, a rigid analysis (as in ^ 248., 6., 
Rem.) might insist upon giving to za the rank of a notional verb, in 
the present tense, and consider the second verb as an infinitive. (See 
§§ 238., 2., 6.; 207., Rem. 1.; 227., 1.) 

§249. ii. I. a. The Emphatic form of the future, 
affirmative, is marked by the use of o in the pronoun 
nominative, with the simple root of the verb. This o 
occupies the same place in the pronoun here, that a does 
in the simple past (see § 240., 1.), — taking the place oft or 
of a in those pronouns which end in these letters ; being 
suffixed to those which consist of i or u, or end in u, 
these vowels t or u passing over into their cognate con- 
sonants ; and taking the place of the pronoun a, third 
person, second class, plural ; thus, 

'Ngo tanda,' I will love; 'no tanda,' ye shall love. 

Rem. — ^This form of the future is evidently derived from the simple, 
full form — ' ngi ya ku tanda ' — by a repeated contraction, or an elision 
and composition of its pronoun and auxiliaries. For example, taking 
the second, or inceptive variety of the simple future, ' ngi za ku 
tanda,' drc^ping k and uniting (h-u=Oy we have 'ngi zo tanda' — 
a form still in frequent use; and from this, by dropping z, eliding t in 
ngt, and uniting o with the pronoun, we have 'ngo tanda.* 

In the same manner, by dropping y and k, and joining or^ (==^) 
with the pronoun figi {=ngo), from the full, simple form, ' ngi ya 
ku tanda,' we have the contracted, emphatic form 'ngo tanda;' — 
just as we have the contracted form ' ngi so tanda,' from ' ngi sa ya 
ku tanda.' A contraction of similar extent occurs in the word 
' umuntwana,' where, by dropping un and w, and eliding na^ we have 
tamto; and in like manner, from 'umuntwana wake,' we have the 
abridged form—' umtan' ake.'^ 
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b. The negative of this form is the same as that of the 
simple, first variety ; thus, 

Ji ngi yi ku tanda; — indirect, ngi nga yi ku tanda. 

Rem. — According to analogy, the negative of this form would be 
obtained by using the negative a before the affirmative ; thus, a ns^o 
tanda, &c.; but these forms, ango tanda, a so tanda, &c., are oflen 
used as imperative affirmatives, the a being a sign of the imperative 
ma; thus, ma ngo tanda, contracted, a ngo tanda, let me in future love. 
Hence, the use of this form — a ngo ian£i — as a negative, is seldom or 
never heard in Isizulu, except in the auxiliary za or ze; as, a ktoo ze 
ku be ngtmapakade, it shall not be forever. 

2. a. This form of the future is sometimes used, like 
the simple, in a predictive sense. But its more frequent 
use and import are, to denote a determination, a promise, 
or a command; for which purpose it is well fitted by the 
brevity of its form. 

Hence it corresponds to the imperative or promissive use of will in 
the first person, and shall in the second and third, in the English 
future; thus, ngo tanda, I will love; no tanda, ye shall love; ho tanda, 
they shall love; — while the full or simple form, as, ngi (m or ba) ya ku 
tanda, corresponds to the predictive use of sliail in the first person, 
Ensiish, and to loill in the second and third persons; thus, ngt ya M 
tanda, I shall love; ngo tanda, I will love; niyaku tanda, ye will love; 
no tanda, ye shall love. 

b. This form is also used in connection with the 
simple, sometimes adversatively, and sometimes for the 
sake of variety of expression ; as, i 

Ji nj?i yi ku muka, ngo sala, I shall not depart, I will remain ; a ngi 
yi kuja, ngo pila, I shall not die, but recover; ngi ya ku ya, ngo tenga, 
I shall go and purchase. 

§ 250. iii. 1. The Continuate form of the future is 
derived from the simple forms of the same, by the use 
of sa before the auxiliaries ya or za of the simple, the 
a of sa changing to e before za; thus. 

Affirmative, ngt sa ya ku tanda, I yet or still shall love, literally, I 
am still going to love; ngi se za ku tanda, I am still about to love. 

Negative, direct, angi sayiku tanda, I am not still going to love, 
or I shall love no more; — indirect, ngi nga sa yi ku tanda, (that) I am 
not still going to love. 

Rem. 1. — Sometimes thesij forms are greatly abridged (see ^ 16., 
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and §349., 1., a., Rem.), ti^ «a ya ku tanda being contracted into 
n^ »o tanda; and, a ngi sa jfi ku tanda, into a ngi so tanda. These 
short forms are not, however, very common, except in strong idiomatic, 
negative expressions, such as, a ngi so zt ngi tande, I will never love ; 
a ha so zt a hone vkupila, he shall never see life. 

Rem. 3. — We sometimes meet with a kind of compound or redupli- 
cated variety of this form, especially in the negative, as in the following 
examples, — a ngi so ze (or za) nga tanda, full form, a ngi sa yi ku za 
ngi sa tanda, I will never love more, literally, I am not still going to 
come and still love ; uma si kuiele a si so ze sa fa yindif^o, if we are 
industrious we shall never again, or still, die of want. (See § 235., 
2., Rem. 2.) 

2. The general import of the continuate future is 
sufficiently indicated by the foregoing examples, and by 
remarks upon the same form in the present tense, and 
upon the simple form of the future. (See §§ 235., 248.) 

§251. iv. 1. The Definite form of the future, affir- 
mative, is marked by the use of the auxiliary ae, with 
or without its pronoun, before the simple form of the 
future; thus, 

Se ngi ya ku tanda, full fonb, tijgi st ngi ya ku tanda, evidently I 
shdl love, or I am just a going to love; se ngi za ku fa, I am just 
ready to die, or I am at the point of death. 

2. The negatives for this form are the same as those 
of the last, the continuate; as, a ngi aa yi ku tanda; a 
ngi 80 ze ngi tande; a ngi so zf t^a tanda; — indirect, 
ngi nga so za nga tanda. 

§252. V. 1. The Indejmite or occasional form of 
the future is marked by the use of the auxiliary ke 
in the future, before the principal verb and its pro- 
noun, the final vowel of the pripcipal verb a being 
changed to e; thus, 

Afiinnative, ngiyakuke ngi iande^ I shall sometime love. 

Negative, direct, a ngi yi ku ke ngi tande, I shall not sometime 
love;— indirect, ngi nga yi ku ke ngi tande, (that) I shall not some- 
time love. 

2. The remarks upon the indefinite of the present, 
together with the above examples, are a sufficient illus- 
tration of the import of this form in the future. 
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Rem. — The import of this form, and that of the continuate, renders 
a combination of the two both easy and not uncommon ; thus, ngi sa ya 
ku ke ngi lande, I shall yet love sometime ; a ngi sa yi ku ke ngi tande, 
I shall not yet love at any time. 

§253. vi. I. The Correlative form of the future is 
marked by the use of ze^ and its pronoun, before the 
simple form of the future ; thus, 

JVgt ze ngi ya ku tanda, until I shall love; — negative, ngi ze ngi nga 
yi ku tanda, until I shall jiot love. 

Rem. — The verb za may be used in the simple future form, followed 
by the principal verb inflected in e, and its pronoun; thus, affirmative, 
ngi ya ku za ngi iandt, or ngo za ngi tande, and or until I shall love ; — 
negative, a ngiyi ku za ngi ta$uief and or until I shall not love. 

2. The present form of the correlative, as, ngi za ngi 
tanda^ or, more frequently, the present perfect, ngi ze 
ngi tande, is often used instead of the above proper 
future forms, — the mind being carried forward to the time 
of the event to happen, so as to regard it as present ; as 
is often done in English, where the words tillj when^ as 
soon as^ are used. Hence, the import of the above 
forms of the future does not differ essentially from that 
of the present. 

§ 264. vii. 1. a. The Progressive form of the future is 
marked by the use of the auxiliary ba in the simple 
future, followed by^ the simple present of the principal 
verb; thus. 

Affirmative, ngi ya ku ba ngi tanda, I shall be loving. 
Negative, direct, a ngi yi kti ba ngi tamda; — indirect, ngi r^a yi ku 
ba ng% tanda. 

b. A second variety of this form is marked by the use 
of the auxiliary ba in the continuate future, together 
with the principal verb in the simple present ; thus, 

JVgt sayakuba ngi tanda; — negative, a ngi sayikuba ngi tanda, 

c. A third variety employs both the auxiliary ba and 
the principal verb in the continuate form ; thus, 

Siaayakuba 9i sa tanda, we shall still be still loving ; — negative, 
a si sa yi ku ba si sa landa, we shall not still be still loving ; or si sa 
ya ku basi nga sa iandi, we shall still be neft still loving. 
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2. The import of this form is sufficiently indicated by 
remarks upon the progressive of the past (^241., 2.), and 
upon the continuate of the present (§235., 2), together 
with the examples given above. 

^255. IV. 1. The Present Perfect tense represents 
an action or state as past and complete at the present 
time. 

Rem. — This tense, in the Zulu, unlike the same in English, maj be 
used with words which specify some particular past time, as well as 
with those which specify the present; thus, ngi landile izcio^ I (have) 
loved yesterday. In this respect, the Zulu language has a parallel in 
the French and German, in both of which languages the auxiliaries 
corresponding to the English have, in the present peifect, are sometimes 
correctly used with specified past time ; thus, Je V ai vu hier is good 
French, just as ngi m bonile ixolo is good Zulu; though, / have seen 
km yeHerday would not be good English. So, in German, we may have 
Er hat ihn geslem gebbt, he (has) praised him yesterday; or, %ch habe 
ihn eeatem ge8ehenf=ngi m bonile izolo, which we must render into 
English by saying, (not, I have teen, but,) / saw him yesterday, 

2. Of this tense there are five forms, — the Simple, the 
Continuate, the Definite, the Indefinite, and the Cor- 
relative. 

§256. i. 1. a. The Simple form of the present perfect 
is marked by the inflection of the verb, — the final a being 
changed into Ue, and sometimes contracted into e; thus, 

JVgt tandUe, contracted, ngi iande, I have loved, or I loved. 

Rem. 1. — Verbs ending in cUa generally change this 
into ele in forming the present perfect; thus, ngi buUley 
I have killed, from bulala. So, \wele from itra/a, lele 
from lalaf sele from sala^ zele from zala^ twele from 
twalttj bonakele from bonakalaj nyukamele from nyu- 
kamala. But lala^ sit, generally makes lexrt, rarely 
lalUe; Yato, play, makes YaJt/e. 

Rem. 2. — Verbs ending in ana generally change this 

into ene in forming the present perfect; thus, si 'langenej 

we have met together, from ^langana; so tandene from 

tandanttj pambene firom pambana; but fumene or 

famanUe from fumana. 

Rem. 3. — Many verbs in ata make the present perfect 
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in ete; as, pete from pata^ ambete from amhata^ fum- 
bete from fumbata; but tabete or tabatile from tabata, 
tete or tatUe from <afa. 

Rem. 4. — Some verbs form the present perfect by 
changing final a into t; or perhaps we should say, from 
an abridgment of the full and regular form by cutting off 
le from Ue; thus, ngi 9uti^ I have satisfied my appetite, 
or I am sated, from suta (or sutile)^ be full or sated. 
So, mi from ma^ miti from mtto, luti from luto. 

Rem. 5. — The verb /so makes the present perfect in 
fsi/o; lo/a, sit, makes lezt, rarely 'lait/e. 

b. The negative, direct, is marked by the use of the 
negative a, before the pronoun nominative; thus, 

' A Qgi tandile,' I have not loved; — indirect, by the use of nga^ after 
the pronoun nominative; thus, ' ngi nga tandile,' (that) 1 have not 
loved, or I not having loved. 

Rem. — ^The second variety of the negative for the past tense, simple 
form, constitutes a second variety also for the present perfect ; thus, 
direct, ' a ngi tandanga,' I loved not, or I have not loved; — indirect, 

< ngi nga tandanga,' (that) I loved not, or have not loved. 

3. This form of the verb represents the being, action, 
or passion, as having taken place at a previous time, but 
as connected also with the present. (See § 255., 1., 
Rem.) 

Rem. — a. This form of the present perfect has the force of the simple 
present, in some intransitive verbs, especially such as denote the state, 
property or quality of a person or thing; as, ' ku lungile,' it is right; 

< u lele,' he is asleep; 'ngi mi,' lam standing; 'si lambile,' we are 
hungry. 

6. The subjective species of verbs (§ 194.) is often used in this way; 
thus, ' i sabekile,' it is fearful; ' itandekile,' it is lovely. 

§ 257. 1. The other forms, as the Continuate, Definite, 
&c., are marked by the same auxiliarij^s, as^a, se^ &c., 
M^hich mark the corresponding forms in the other tenses, 
the principal verb in the present perfect always taking 
the inflected form He or e, as in the simple of the present 
perfect. 

2. The import of these other forms may be learned 
from the corresponding forms in the other tenses, — 
the present, past, and future, — as already given, and 
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from the above remarks on the import of the present 
perfect ; also from the examples of the several dif- 
ferent forms of this tense, as given in the following 
paragraphs : — 

§ 258. ii. The Continuate form of the present perfect; 

Aff. Ngi sa tandile, I have still loved. 
Neg. A ngi sa tandile, or tandanga. 
Neg. Ngi nga sa tandile, or tandanga. 

§ 259. iii. The Definite form of the present perfect ; 

AfT. Se ngi tandile, or tande, I have just loved. 
Neg. A in the Continuate form, above. 

§ 260. iv. The Indefinite form of the present perfect ; 

Aff. Ngi ke ngi tandile, I have once loved. 
Neg. A ngi ke ngi tandile, I have never loved. 

§ 261. V. The Correlative form of the present perfect ; 

AfT. Ngi ze ngi tandile, and, or until I have loved. 
Neg. Ngi ze ngi nga tandile, until I did not love. 

Second variety, 

AfT. Nga ye ngi tandile, and I have loved, or then I loved. 
Neg. Nga ye ngi nga tandile, contracted, nga ngi nga tande. 

§262. V. The Past Perfect tense (** pluperfect ") 
denotes past time, that precedes some other past time, to 
v^hich it refers. Of this there are six forms ; namely, 
the Simple, the Continuate, the Definite, the Indefinite, 
the Correlative, and the Inceptive. 

§263. 1. The first variety of each of these forms, 
except the correlative and inceptive, is derived from the 
corresponding form of the present perfect, by using 
before it the auxiliary be and its pronoun ; thus, 

Present perfect, *ngi tandile,' I have loved; — past perfect, < ngi be 
ngi tandile,' I had loved, literally, I was I have loved. 

2. The first variety of the correlative employs the 
auxiliary be and its pronoun, afler the auxiliary ze; 
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though the second variety puts it before the other 
auxiliaries, as in most of the other forms of this tense. 
(See ^ 269.) 

3. The inceptive is derived from the simple of the 
future perfect, by using before it the auxiliary 6e, with 
or without its pronoun. (See 270.) 

§ 264. The general import of the several forms of the 
past perfect, may be learned from what has been said 
upon the corresponding forms in the preceding tenses, 
together with the definition of this tense as already given, 
and from the examples which follow. (See 265—270.) 

Rem. 1. — The past perfect forms have the signification of the present 
perfect, in all those verbs whose present perfect forms have a present 
signification; thus, ngi be ngi mi, contracted, be ngi mi, I was or have 
been standing ; r^ be ngi lambile, I was or have been hungry. 

Rem. 2. — Other verbs, as well as those signifying some state or 
attribute of an object, are sometimes used in a past perfect form with a 
present perfect import, — this import, in such cases, being of a pro- 
gressive character; thus, ngi be ngi bonile, contracted, be n^ banUe, I 
had seen, — literally, I was I have seen; and hence, accordmg to the 
connection, either, I had seen, or I have been seeing. 

Rem. 3. — Where the past perfect form has the force of the present 
perfect, the past perfect import may be given, by using before it the 
auxiliary ye with its pronoun in the -a form, — the auxiliaries of the 
third variety of the correlative, past perfect; thus, nga ye ngi he ngi 
mi, I had stood, or I had been standing; nga ye ngi be ngi lambile, I 
had hungered, or I had been hungry. 

The following are examples of the principal forms and 
varieties of the Past Perfect Tense : — 



§ 265. i. The Simple form, 

Aff. (Ngi) be ngi tandile, 1 had lo\ 
Neg. (Ngi) be ngi nga tandile. 



§ 266. ii. The Continuate form, 

Aff. (Ngi) be ngi sa tandile, I had still loved. 
Neg. (Ngi) be ngi nga sa tandile. 

§ 267. iii. The Definite form, 

Aff. Ngi be se ngi tandile, I had evidently loved. 
Neg. Ngi be ngi nga sa tandile. 
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Second variety, 

Aff: Nga be ngi se ngi tandile, I had already loved. 
Neg. Se nga be ngi nga tandile. 

Third variety, 

Aff. Se ngi be ngi tandile, already had I loved. 
Neg. Se ngi be ngi nga tandile. 

§ 268. iv. The Indefinite form, 

Aff. (Ngi) be ngi ke ngi tandile, I had once loved. 
Neg. (Ngi) be ngi ke ngi nga tandile. 
Neg. Nga be ngi nga zanga ngi tande. 

§ 269. V. The Correlative form, 

AfT. Ngi ze ngi be ngi tandile, until I had loved. 
Neg. Ngi ze ngi be ngi nga tandile. 

Second variety, 

AfT. Ngi be ngi ze ngi tandile, I had then loved. 
Neg. Ngi be ngi ze ngi nga tandile. 

Third variety, 

AfT Nga (ye) ngi be ngi tandile, and, or then I had loved. 
Neg. Nga (ye) ngi be ngi nga tandile. 

§ 270. vi. The Inceptive form, 

AfT. (Ngi) be ngi ya ku ba ngi tandile, I was %bout to have loved, 
or I would, should, or might have loved. 

Neg. (Ngi) be ngi ya ku ba ngi nga tandile. 
Neg.* (Ngi) be ngi nga yi ku ba ngi tandile. 

Rem. — ^Parentheses ( ) in the above examples signify that the part 
enclosed may be omitted. Using the part enclosed gives the full form; 
omitting it, the contracted ; thus, ngt be ngi tandile, contracted, he ngi 
iandUe. So in other places. 

§271. VI. The Future Perfect tense ("second 
future ") denotes future time, that precedes some other 
future time, to which it refers. Of this there are 
six forms ; namely, the Simple, the Emphatic, the 
Continuate, the Definite, the Indefinite, and the Cor- 
relative. 

§272. 1. These forms are derived from the corres- 
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ponding forms of the future, by substituting the auxiliary 
ba in place of the principal verb of the future, and sub- 
joining the simple present perfect of the principal verb. 
See examples given below. 

2. The import of the several forms of the future 
perf<^ct, may be learned from the definition of this tense 
as already given, and from corresponding forms in the 
foregoing — present, past, and future — tenses, and also 
from the following — 

Examples of the Future Perfect Tense : — 
§ 273. i. The Simple form, 

Aff. Ngi ya ku ba ngi taadile, I shall have loved. 
Neg. A ngi ji ku ba ngi tandile. 
Neg. Ngi nga yi ku ba ngi tandile. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Ngi za ku ba ngi tandile, I am about to have loved. 
Neg. A ngi z' uku ba ngi tandile. 

§ 274. ii. The Emphatic form, 

Atr. Ngo ba ngi tandile, I will have loved. 
Neg. A» in the Simple farm, above, 

h 275. iii. The Continuate form, 

Aff. Ngi sa ya kli ba ngi tandile, I shall yet have loved. 
Neg. A ngi sa yi ku ba ngi tandile. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Ngi se za ku ba ngi tandile, I am yet about to have loved. 

Neg. A ngi se za ku ba ngi tandile. 

Neg. Ngi nga se za ku ba ngi tandile. 

Neg. A ngi so ze ngi be ngi tandile. 

§ 276. iv. The Definite form, 

Aff. Se ngi ya ku ba ngi tandile, already I shall have loved. 
Neg. A ngi sa yi ku ba ngi tandile. 

§ 277. V. The Indefinite form, 

Aff. Ngi ya ku ke ngi be ngi tandile, I shall sometime have loved. 
Neg. A ngi yi ku ke ngi be ngi tandile. 
^®g- Ngi nga yi ku ke ngi be ngi tandile. 
Neg. Ngi ya ku ke ngi be ngi nga tandile. 
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^ 278. vi. The Correlative form, 

AfT. Ngi ze ngi ya ku ba ngi tandile, until I shall have loved. 
Neg. Ngi ze ngi nga yi ku ba ngi tandile. 
Neg. Ngi ze ngi ya ku ba ngi nga tandile. 

§279. General Remarks upon the foregoing 
Tenses. — 1. The foregoing are the principal forms 
of the several tenses of the indicative mode. They 
do not profess to include a specimen of every possible 
form, whether full or contracted, mih vi^hich we may 
meet ; but they are deemed sufficient, together with the 
remarks with which they are accompanied, to show 
the proper structure and import, not only of those 
which are given, but of any others which may be re- 
quired or ever occur in the indicative mode. 

2. a. As before remarked, sometimes the characteristic 
parts of two, or more, of some of the foregoing forms, 
in any given tense, may be combined, so as to form a 
compound, the force of which may be a modification of 
the two values combined ; thus. 

In the last, — the future perfect tense, — the continuate, ngi $ayakubu 
ngi tandik, I shall yet have loved, and the indefinite, ngi ya ku he ngt 
be ngi kmdik, I shall at some time have loved, — ^may be united so as to 
form the compound, ngi sa ya ku ke ngi he ngi tandile, signifying, I 
shall yet on some occasion have loved. 

6. Another, a progressive form, might have been 
added also in the last, — the future perfect ; thus, 

Agt ya ku ba ngi be ngi tandile, I shall have been loving. 

And in the correlative form, another variety might have been given; 
thus, nga ye ngi ya ku ba ngi tandile , and, or then I shall have loved. 

c. So in the past perfect tense, a correlative inceptive 
compound might be given ; thus, 

Aga ye ngi be ngi yaku ba ngi tavuiile, and then I was about to have 
loved, or I might, could, or should have loved. 

And in the past tense, an inceptive oroffressive compound may be 
used; thus, ngi be ngi yakuba ngi tanaa^ I was about to be loving, or 
1 should or would be loving. 

3. The last two tenses,— the past perfect and the future 
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perfect, — and many of the forms in the other tenses, — in 
fact all the forms in which two or more auxiliaries are 
used, might be called compound or augmented forms ; 
but a classification and nomenclature of this kind have 
not been deemed expedient. 



B. Tenses of the Potential Mode. 

§ 280. The Tenses in the Potential Mode are the same 
ill number and name as in the indicative, — the Present, 
the Past, the Future; the Present Perfect, the Past Per- 
fect, and the Future Perfect. But the line of distinction 
between the tenses of the potential is much more vague 
and obscure than it is in the indicative. Thus, the 
different forms of the present potential are often used 
in reference to the past and future ; While those of the 
past refer as often to the present perfect and past perfect, 
as to the mere past. Hence, as the future perfect is 
seldom required, we rarely meet with any but the 
present and past forms of the potential mode ; though 
those which are given in the future, the present perfect, 
past perfect, and future perfect, are sometimes used. 

§281. To the tenses of the potential mode belong 
nearly the same kinds and varieties of form, as to the 
tenses of the indicative. The forms of the potential 
differ from those of the indicative, chiefly in the use of 
the potential auxiliary nga and its pronoun. This mark 
of the potential generally precedes the several forms of 
the indicative ; but not always. Sometimes the potential 
is formed by introducing nga and its pronoun between, 
or after, the auxiliaries of the indicative. 

<^ 282. After the full description and illustration of the 
several characteristics and values of the different forms 
of the indicative mode, already given, and these few 
general remarks upon the formation of the potential, 
together with what has been said upon the import of the 
potential mode (see 222.), and upon its characteristic 
auxiliary nga (see 21 1 .), it will be sufficient, here, to give 
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merely an outline specimen of most of the different forms, 
and varieties of form, which occur under the several 
tenses of this mode, together with as good a translation 
of the same, as the genius and flexibihty of the English 
language will allow. 

Examples of the principal forms in the several Tenses 
of the Potential Mode. 

h283. I. Present Tense:— 

I. Simple form, 

Aff. Si nga tanda, we may love. 

Neg. A si nge tande, contracted, si nge tande. 

Second variety, or full, and probably original fonn, 

Aff. Si nga si tanda, we may or ought to love. 
Neg. Si nga si nga tandi. 

ii. Continuate form, 

Aff. Si nga sa tanda, we may still love. 
Neg. Si nge sa tande. 

iii. Definite form, 

Aff. Se si nga tanda, now we may love. 
Neg. Se si nge tande. 

iv. Indefinite form, 

Aff. Si nga ke si tande, we may sometimes love. 
Neg. (A) si nge ke si tande. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Si nga ze si tande, we may as well love. 
Neg. Si nge ze sa tanda, we can never love. 
2d V. Si nge ye si tanda. 

V. Correlative form, 

Aff. Si ze si nga tanda, until we may love. 
Neg. Si ze si nge tande. 

vi. Progressive form, 

Aff. Si nga ba si tanda, we may bt loving. 
Neg. (A) si nge be si tanda. 
2d V. Si nga Imi si nga tandi. 



I 
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Second variety — progressive and ccmtinuate, 

. Aft, Si nga ba si sa tanda, we may be still loving. 
Neg. Si nge be si sa tanda, or, si nga be si sa tanda. 

Third variety — correlative progressive and continuate, 

Aff. Si ze si nga ba si sa tanda, and, or then, we may be still loving* 
Neg. Si ze si nge be si sa tanda. 

<5 2S4. II. Past Tense:— 
i. Simple form, 

Aff. (Si) be si nga tanda(yo), we might, could, or would love, or 
Neg. (Si) be si nge tande. [have loved. 

Second variety, 

AfT. Sa be (or ba) si nga tanda(yo). 
Neg. Sa be {or ba) si nge tande. 

Third variety, 

Aff. Sa ye si nga tanda(yo). 
Neg. Sa ye si nge tande. 

ii. Progressive form, 

Aff*. Sa be si tiga ba si tanda, we might be, or have been loving. 
Neg. Sa be si nga ba si nge tande. 
2d V. Sa be si nge be si tanda. 

iii. Continuate form, 

Aff*. Sa be si nga ba si sa tanda, we might be still loving. 
Neg. Sa be si nge be si sa tanda. 

iv. Definite form, 

AfT. Se si be si nga tanda, already might we love. 
Neg. Se si be si nge tande. 



V. Indefinite form, 

Aff*. f Si^ be si nga ke a 

Neg. (Si) be si nge ke si tande. 



Aff*. f Si^ be si nga ke si tande, we might sometimes love. 
' 5g. (Si) be si 1 



vi. Correlative form, 

Aff. Si ze si be si nga tanda, until we might 1<$ve. 
Neg. Si ze si be si nge tande. 
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Second variety, 

AflT. Sa (ye) si be si nga tanda, and, or then we might love. 
Neg. Sa (ye) si be si nge tande. 

vii. Inceptive form, 

Air. Sa nga si ya ku tanda, it seemed as if we might, should, or 
Sd V. Kwa nga si ya ku tanda. [were about to love. 

Neg. Kwa nga si nga yi ku tanda. 

§286. III. Future Tense:— 
i. Simple form, 

Aff. Si nga si'ya ku tanda, it seems, or may be, we i^all love, or it 
seems as if we might or should love. 
2d v. Ku nga si ya ku tanda. 
Neg. Si nga (ng)a si yi ku tanda. 
2d V. Si nga si nga yi ku tanda. 
3d V. Ku nga si nga yi ku tanda. 

ii. Continuate form, 

Aff. Si nga si sa ya ku tanda, it may be we still shall love. 
Neg. Si nga a si sa yi ku tanda. 
2d v. Si nga si nga sa yi ku tanda. 

iii. Definite form, 

Aff. Se si nga si ya ku taada, already it may be we shall love. 
Neg. Se si nga a si yi ku tanda. 
2d V. Se si nga si nga yi ku tanda. 

iv. Indefinite form, 

Afi. Si nga si ya ku ke si tande, it may be we shall sometime love. 
Neg. Si nga a si yi ku ke si tande. 

V. Correlative form, 

Aff. Si ze 81 nga si ya kn tanda, until it may be we shall love. 
Neg. Si ze si nga a si yi ku tanda. 

vi. Progressive form, 

Aff. Si nga si ya ku ba si tanda, it may be we shall be loving. 
Neg. Si nga a si yi ku ba si tanda. 

^J286. IV. Present Perfect Tense:— 
i. Simple form, 

Aff. Si nga si tandile^ it seems^ or seems as i^ we have loved, or 
2d V. Ku nga si tandile. [we may have loved. 
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Neg. Si nga a si tandile. 
2d V. Si nga si nga tandile. 

ii. Gontinuate form, 

Aff. Si nga si sa tandile, it seems as if we still loved, or we may 
Neg. Si nga a si tandile. [still have loved. 

2d v. Si nga si nga sa tandile. 

iii. Definite form, 

Aff. Se si nga si tandile, already we may have loved. 
Neg. Se si nga a si tandile. 

iv. Indefinite form, 

Aff. Si nga si ke si tandile, it seems as if we sometimes loved, it 
may be we once loved, or we may have loved once. 
2d V. Si nga sa ka sa tanda. 
Neg. Si nga si nge ke si tandile. 
2d V. Si nga a si zanga si tande. 

V. Correlative form, 

Aff. Si ze si nga si tandile, until we may have loved. 
Neg. Si ze si nga a si tandile. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Sa (ye) si nga si tandile, and, or then we may have loved. 
Neg. Sa (ye) si nga a si tandile. 

vi. Progressive form, 

Aff. Si nga ba (or be) si tandile, we may have been loving. 
Neg. Si nga ba {or be) si nga tandile. 
2d V. Si nge be si tandile. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Si nga be si sa tandile, we may have been still loving. 
Neg. Si nge be si sa tandile. 

§287. V. Past Perfect Tense :^ 
i. Simple form, 

Aff. Si nga si be si tandile, we might have loved, or it seems as if 
Neg. Si nga si be di nga tandile. [we could love or have loved. 

ii. Gontinuate form, 

Aff. Si nga si be si sa tandile, we might have loved still. 
Neg. Si nga si be si nga sa tandile. 
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iii. Definite form, 

Aff. Si nga se si be si tandile, we might already have loved. 
Neg. Si nga se si be si nga tandile. 

Second variety, 

AflT. Si nga si be se si tandile, we might have already loved. 
Neg. Si nga si be (ng)a si ka tandi. 

iv. Indefinite form, 

Aif. Si nga si be si ke si tande, we might have loved once. 
Neg. Si nga si be si ke si nga tande. 

V. Correlative form, 

AQ*. Si ze si nga si be si tandile, until we might have loved. 
Neg. Si ze si nga si be si nga tandile. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Sa ye si nga si be si tandile, and we might have loved. 
Neg. Sa ye si nga si be si nga tandile. 

vi. Correlative and progressive form, 

Atr. Sa ye si nga ba si be si tandile, and we might have been 
Neg, Sa ye si nga ba si be si nga tandile. [loving. 

§283. VI. Future Perfect Tense:— 
i. Simple form, 

Aff, Si nga si ya ku ba si tandile, it may be we shall have loved. 
Neg. Si nga a si yi ku ba si tandile. 
Sd V. Si nga nga si yi ku ba si tandile. 

ii. Continuate form, 

Aff. Si nga si sa ya ku ba si tandile, it may be we shall still have 
Neg. Si nga a si sa yi ku ba si tandile. [loved, 

iii. Definite form, 

Aff. Se si nga si ya ku ba si tandile, already it may be we shall 
Neg. Se si nga a si yi ku ba si tandile. [have loved. 

2d V. Aff. Si nga se si ya ku ba si tandile. 
3d V. Aff. Si nga si ya ku ba se si tandile. 

iv. Indefinite form, 

Aff. Si nga si ya ku ka si tande, it may be we shall have loved 
Neg. Si nga si nga yi ku ka si tande. [sometime. 

2d V. Aff. Si nga si ya ku ba si ke si tandile. 
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§289. General Remarks on the foregoing 
Examples. — 1. To prevent the danger of confounding 
the pronoun ngi in its -a form {z=:nga^ past tense), with 
the auxiliary nga^ or with the negative particle nga, as 
mnga be ngi nga tanda, I might love ; nga nga ngi 
nga yi ku tanda^ it seemed I might not have loved, Sec, 
the specimen forms of the potential and of the optative 
modes are generally given with the pronoun ^t and sa, 
first person plural ; thus, 

Sa be 81 nga tanda; sa (or kwa) nga si nga yi ku tanda. 

2. A parenthesis is sometimes employed to denote 
\^ords which may be omitted, indicating at once both 
the full and the contracted form ; thus, 

{A) ft nge lande, contracted, si nge tande ; (si) be si tiga tanda, con- 
tracted, be si nga tanda, 

3. In relative and other accessory clauses, when two 
forms, the one affirmative and the other negative, difier 
only in the final vowel, the particle yo may be suffixed 
(and sometimes fco), by which means tlie difierence is 
clearly marked by giving the accent to the distinctive 
vowel ; thus, 

Sa be si nga tandayo (instead of tanda), in the past, potential, 
simple, affirmative, second variety, to distinguish it from the indirect 
negative of one variety of the progressive, indicative — sa be si nga 
tandiyo (instead of iandi) ; so again, in the potential, present, definite, 
affirmative, se si nga tanda may be distinguished more clearly firom 
the indicative, present, definite, negative, se si nga tondt, by suffixing 
yo, or ko, and thus throwing the accent on the final vowels, a and t ; 
thus, se si nga tandaJeo. 

4. Sometimes the indefinite pronoun fcu, instead of the 
specific pronoun ngi, si, &c., is used before the aux- 
iliary nga; thus, 

Ku nga siya ku tanda, instead of si nga si ya ku ta$ida; ku nga si 
tandile, instead of si nga si tandile. 



C. Tenses op the Optative Mode. 

^ 290. The Tenses of the Optative Mode are the same 
as in the indicative and potential. But the number of 
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forms, belonging to its several tenses, is generally less ; 
though in some cases the varieties of a given form are 
greater in the optative, than they are in the indicative 
and potential. 

§291. 1. In most cases, the potential form may be 
considered as the basis of the optative, the latter being 
derived from the former by a repetition or duplicate use 
of the auxiliary nga^ generally with its pronoun, and 
sometimes with additional auxiharies ; thus, 

From figt nf^ ianda, I may love, is formed the optative ngi nga ngi 
nga tanda, may I love ; or se nga ti ngi nga tanda, oh that I may love ! 
(See §223.) 

2. In some instances, the same form may be con- 
sidered as belonging to both the potential and the op- 
tative; thus. 

The optative— fi^a at ianda, may we love, or we should, or ought to 
love, — ^is only a slight contractioo of the full potential — at nga at tanda^ 
we may love. 

3. In some cases, the imperative form may be regarded 
as the basis of the optative, its auxiliary sign ma being 
contracted to a; thus, 

Se ku nga H a ngi tande, oh that I may love ! literally, already ^t 
may signify, let me love. 

And sometimes the auxiliary nga^ either full, or con- 
tracted to a, is used like the contracted imperative 
particle a, in the optative ; thus, 

Se ku nga H nga se Mgife, or, ae nga ft a ae vigt/e, would that I were 
already dead. 

Rkm. 1. — ^The general, indefinite pronoun ku is often uMd, instead 
of the more definite fi£t, at, 6a, &c., before the antecedent Viga; thus, 
ka nga iigt nga ianda, mstead of fig« nga ngi nga ianda. 

Rem. 2. — ^The phrase se ku nga ii, — already it may say, think, or 
signify, — which enters so largely into the formation of the optative, 
is generally used in one or another contract form; thus, by dropping 
k, we have se u nga H; by uniting e and ic {=o), we have so nga <t; 
or by dropping ku, we have the most common form se nga ii. 

m 

§ 292. The significations of the forms of this mode 
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are more varied than in most of the other modes, in- 
clining sometimes to an imperative character, and some- 
times to a potential ; and having, in this respect, a 
resemblance to the optative of the Greek language. 

§ 293. With the foregoing remarks upon the general 
character of the optative mode, together with what was 
said upon the form and import of the same (§ 223.), in- 
cluding remarks upon the auxiliary nga (§ 211), and 
also upon ti (§ 215.); as specimens and illustrations, it 
will be sufficient to give the following — 

Examples of some of the principal forms in the 
several Tenses of the Optative Mode. 

§ 294. I- Present Tense:-- 

i. Simple form, 

Aff. Si nga si nga tanda, it seema as if we might love, may we love, 
Neg. Si nga si nge tande. [or we ought to love. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Nga si tanda, we ought to love. 
Aif. Indirect, Si nga tanda, that we must love. 
-Neg. Nga si nga tandi. 

Third variety, 

Aff. Nge si tanda, we would or should love. 
Neg. Nge si nga tandi. ». 

ii. Emphatic form, 

Aff. Se ku nga ti si nga tanda, contracted, se nga ti si nga tanda, it 
seems as if we ought to love, or, oh that we may love. 

Neg. Se ku nga ti si nge tahde, contracted, se nga ti si nge tande. 

iii. Gontinuate form, 

Aff. Si nga nga si sa tanda, we wish still to love. 
Neg. Si nga nga si nga sa tandi. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Se nga ti si nga sa tanda, oh that we may still love. 
Neg. Sengati si nge sa tande. 
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iv. Definite form, 

Aff. Se si nga si nga tanda, already we wish to love. 

Neg. Se si nga si nge tande. 

2d V. Si nga nga si nga ka tandi, we would not yet love. 

V. Indefinite form, 

Aff. Si nga si nga ke si tande, we wish to love sometime. 
Neg. Si nga si nge ke si tande. 

vi. Progressive form, 

AfT. Nga si be {or ba) si tanda, we ought to be loving, 
^cg* Nga si be {or ba) si nga tandi. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Se nga ti si nga be si sa tanda, oh that we might be still loving, 
Neg. Se nga ti si nga be si nga sa tandi. 

§295. IL Past Tense:— 
i. Simple form, 

Aff. Sa nga si nga tanda, we wished io love. 
Neg. Sa nga nga si nga tandanga. 
2d V. Sa nga si nge tande. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Nga si be si tanda, we ought to love, or to have loved. 
Neg. Nga si be si nga tandanga. 
2d V. Nga be si nga tandi. 

Third variety, 

Aff. Nga be sa tanda, we should love, or have loved. 
Neg. Nga be si nga tandanga, or tandi. 

Fourth variety, 

Aff. (Si) be si nga si nga tanda, we would love. 
Neg. (Si) be si nga si nge tande. 

ii. Emphatic form, 

Aff. Se nga ti nga sa tanda, oh that we had loved. 
Neg. Se nga ti nga si nga tandanga. 



Second variety, 

Aff. Se ^si) nga nga 

Neg. Se (si) nga nga ti nga be si nga tandanga. 



Aff. Se ^si) nga nga ti nga be sa tanda, oh would that we had loved. 
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Third variety, 

AflT. Sa 81 nga ti si nga tanda, would' that we might love. 
Neg. Sa si nga ti si nge tande. 

iii. Continuate form, 

Aff. Sa nga nga si sa tanda, oh that we had stiil loved. 
Neg. Sa nga nga si nga sa tandi. 

Second variety, 

Aff, Kwa nga nga si sa tanda. 
Neg. Kwa nga nga si nga sa tandi. 

Third variety, 

Aff, Se nga ti si be si sa tanda. 

Neg. Se nga ti si be si nga sa tandataga. 

iv. \ Definite form, 

Aff. Se sa nga nga si tanda, plainly would .we have loved. 
Neg. Se sa nga nga si nga tandanga, #r tandi. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Se be si nga si ngm tMida, now wovld we had loved. 
Neg. Se be si nga si nge tande. 

Third variety, 

Aff. Se si nga nga sa tandayo, now we wish we had loved. 
Neg. Se m nga nga si nga tandanga, or iandiyo. 

V. Indefinite form, 

Aff. Be si nga si nga ke si tande, we would have loved sometiioe. 
Neg. Be si nga si nge ke si tande. 

vi. Correlative form, 

Aff Sa ye si nga si nga tanda, then we should have loved. 
Neg. Sa ye si nga si nge tande. 



vii. Progressive form, 

Aff. Se u nga ti nga be sa (\ 

Neg. Se u nga ti nga be sa (be) si nga tandi. 



Aff. Se u nga ti nga be sa (be) si tanda, oh that we were loving. 
" (be) si 1 



§296. III. Future Teiwc:— 
i. Simple form, 

Aff. Si nga nga si ya ku tanda, we shall wish to love, we would or 
should love, or it seems ais if we ought to love. 
Neg, Si nga nga si aga yi ka tanla. 
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Second variety, 

AfT. Nga si ya ku tanda, we ought to love, or we shall wish to love. 
^^S' ^g& si nga yi ku tanda. 

Third variety, 

AfT. Si ya ku nga si nga tanda, we shall wish we loved. 
Neg. Si ya ku nga si nge tande. 

ii. Emphatic form, 

AfT. Se nga ti nga si ya ku tanda, we must or should love. 
Neg. Se nga ti nga si nga yi ku tanda. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Se nga ti si nga zc si tanda, oh that we may love. 
Neg. Se nga ti si nge ze si tanda. 

iii. Continuate form, 

AfT. Si nga nga si sa ya ku tanda, we shall wish still to love. 
Neg. Si nga nga si nga sa yi ku tanda. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Nga si sa ya ku tanda, we ought still to love. 
Neg. Nga si nga sa yi ku tanda. 

iv. Definite form, 

Aff. Se si ya ku nga si nga tanda, now we shall wish to love. 
Neg. Se si ya ku nga si nge tande. 

§ 297. IV. Present Perfect Tense :— 
i. Simple form, 

Aff. Si nga (si) nga si tandile, may we have loved, or we wished to 
Neg. Si nga (si) nga si nga tandile, tande, or tandanga. [love. 

Second variety, 

Aff, Nga si tandile, we ought to have loved. 

2d V. Nge si tandile. 

Neg. Nga si nga tandile, tande, or tandanga. 

ii. Emphatic form, 

AfT. Se nga ti nga si tandile, or tande, oh that we loved, had loved, 
or may have loved. 
Neg. Se nga ti nga si nga tandile, tande, or tandanga. 
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iii. Continuate form, 

Aff. Nga si sa tandile, we ought still to have loved. 
Neg. Nga si nga sa tandile, tande, or tandanga. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Se nga ti nga si sa tandile, oh that we still loved. 
Neg. Se nga ti nga si nga sa tandile. 

iv. Definite form, 

Afi*. Se nga ti si nga se si tandile, oh that we already loved. 
Neg. Se nga ti si nga se si nga tandile. 

V. Progressive form, 

Aif. Nga si be si tandile, we should be, or have been loving. 
Neg. Nga si be si nga tandile. 

§ 298. V. Past Perfect Tense :— 
i. Simple form, 

Aff. Si nga si nga (si) be si tandile, we would have loved. 
Neg. Si nga si nga (si) be si nga tandile. 

Second variety, 

Aff. Nga (si) be si tandile, we should have loved. 

2d V. Nge (si) be si tandile. 

Neg. Nga (si) be si nga tandile. 

2d V. Nga {or nge) si be a si tandile. 

ii. Emphatic form, 

Aff. Se nga ti nga (si) be si tandile, oh that we had loved. 
Neg. Se nga ti nga (si) be si nga tandile. 

Second variety, ' 

Aff. Kwa (be) ku nga ti nga si tandile, or tande. 

Neg. Kwa (be) ku nga ti nga si nga tandile, or tandanga. 

iii. Continuate form, 

Aff. Nga (si) be si sa tandile, we should have lo^ed still. 
Neg. Nga (si) be si nga sa tandile. 

^299. VI. Future Perfect Tense:— 

i. Simple form, 

Aff Si ya kii nga nga si tandile, we shall wish we had loved. 
Neg. Si ya ku nga nga si nga tandile. 
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ii. Continnate form, 

Aif. Si ya ku ng»nga si sa tandile, we shall wish we had still loved. 
Neg. Si ya ku nga nga si nga sa tandile. 

^300. Most of the remarks made on the Potential 
Mode, § 289, are equally true of the Optative. It should 
be added, however, that there is a peculiar intonation, the 
rising slide of the voice, on the penult of the principal 
verb, to aid in marking the affirmative, and the falling 
slide, to aid in marking the negative, which is much 
more manifest and important in the optative, than it is in 
the potential. 



D. Tenses of the Imperative Mode. 

§301. There are three Tenses in the Imperative 
Mode ; namely, the Present, the Present Perfect, and 
the Future ; and in each tense there are several forms. 
For the formation of this mode, and its several charac- 
teristics, see §§ 212., 224. 

The following are examples of most of the different 
forms in the several Tenses of the Imperative Mode. 

§302. I. Present Tense:— 

i. Simple form, 

Aff, Ma ngi tande, let me love, or I must love. 
Neg. Ma ngi nga tandi. 

ii. Emphatic form, 

Aff. Mana ngi tande, do let me love, 
Neg. Mana ngi nga tandi. 

iii. Indefinite form, 

Aff. Ma ke ngi tande, contracted, a ke ngi tande, or ke ngi tande, 
or ka ngi tande, now just let me love. 

Neg. Ma ke ngi n^a tandi, contracted, a ke pgi nga tandi, or ke ngi 
3d V. Ma ngi nge ke ngi tanda. [nga tandi. 

iv. Progressive form, 

Aff. Ma ngi be ngi tanda, let me be loving. 
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Neg. Ma ngi be ngi nga tandi. 
2d V. Ma ngi nga bi ngi tanda. 

4 

§303. II. Present Perfect Tense:— 
i. Simple form, 

Afi*. Ma ngi be ngi tandile, or tande, let me have loved. 
Neg. Ma ngi be ngi nga tandile, or tande. 

ii. Indefinite form, 

Aff. Ma ke ngi be ngi tandile, just let me have loved. 
Neg. Ma ke ngi be ngi nga tandile. 

§304. III. Future Tense:— 
i. Simple form, 

Aff. Ma ngi be ngi ya ku tanda, let it be that I shall love. 
Neg. Ma ngi be ngi nga yi ku tanda. 
2d V. Ma ngi nga bi ngi (sa) ya ku tanda. 

ii. Emphatic form, 

Atr. Ma ngo tanda, contracted, a ngo tanda, do let me love. 
Neg. Ma ngo be ngi nga tandi, contracted, a ngo be ngi nga tandi. 
2d V. Ma ngo ba ngi nga tandi. 
dd V. Ma ngo ba ngi nga yi ku tanda. 

iii. Indefinite form, 

Aff. Ma ngo ka ngi tande, contracted, ngo ka ngi tande, let me love 
Neg. Ma ngo ka ngi nga tandi. [sometime hereafter. 

iv. Promissive form, 

Aff. Ngo tanda, I will love. 
'H^es,^ A ngi yi ku tanda. 



E. Tenses of the Subjunctive Mode. 

§305. 1. The telic Subjunctive, though confined, in 
form, chiefly to the present, except afler ngapana, must 
oflen be rendered by some other tense, to accord with its 
connection ; thus, 

Ukuba ngi tande, that I love, or that I may, might, or should love; 
funa a nga %% na ^sikati, lest he have not time ; ngapana ni kambe, then 
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you should go; ngapane e nga se sindile na'^ then ought he not to 
have recovered ? or, why then is he not already well ? 

2. In the conditional Subjunctive there is the same 
number of tenses as in the indicative mode ; and the 
forms of the sbbjunctive are derived from the indicative 
by prefacing the lattet with the conjunctions umay 
ukuma, or ukuba, each of which, in this situation, 
may be rendered by if. 

3. The number of forms, and varieties of form, are less, 
however, in the subjunctive than in the indicative ; the 
very nature of some of the forms of the latter not 
admitting of their being used with the conjunctions 
which mark the subjunctive mode. 

4. For the negative of the subjunctive, the second or 
indirect form of the indicative is oflen taken as the basis. 

§306. A few examples will serve as specimens of the 
verb in the several Tenses of the conditional Subjunctive 
Mode. 

1. Present Tense, 

Afi*. Uma Dgi tanda, if I love. 

Neg. Uma a ngi tandi; — indirect, uma ngi nga tandi. 

2. Past Tense, 

AflT. Uma nga tanda, if I did love. 

Neg. Uma a ngi tandanga; — indirect, uma ngi nga tandanga. 

3. Future Tense,. 

Afi*. Uma ngi ya ku tanda, if I shall love. 

Neg. Uma a ngi yi ku tanda; — indirect, uma ngi nga yi ku tanda. 

4. Present Perfect Tense, 

Aff. Uma ngi tandile, if I have loved. 

Neg. Uma a ngi tandile; — indirect, uma ngi nga tandile. 

5. Past Perfect Tense, 

Aff. Uma ngi be ngi tandile, if I had loved. 
Neg. Uma ngi be ngi nga tandile. 

6. Future Perfect Tense, 

Aff. Uma ngi ya ku ba ngi tandile, if I shall have lovedV 
Neg. Uma ngi nga yi ku ba ngi tandile. 
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\ 



Sect. 4. — Number and Person. 

§ 307. The Zulu verb, as already' remarked (§ 217., 
Rem.), has no change of form to indicate either number 
or person, unless the second person plural, where the 
pronoun ni is subjoined to the verb, be considered an ex- 
ception. These distinctions, so far as they exist at all 
in connection with the verb, are confined to the pro- 
nouns, which take the rank of separate relational words; 
and between which and the verb, many of the auxiliaries, 
as also the direct pronominal accusatives, where they 
are used, always intervene. When, therefore, we speak 
of the number and person of the verb in Zulu, the terms 
apply, in strict propriety, only to the pronominal sub- 
jects to which the verb belongs. 

Rem. 1 . — The pronouns of the third person have a great variety of 
forms, according to the class and number of the nouns, for which they 
stand. (See § 168.) 

Rem. 2. — The general, indefinite pronoun ku is often used, instead 
of a pronoun of a more specific character, in both the singular and 
the plural, and sometimes in place of pronouns of the first and second 
person. The use of this pronoun is often convenient, where several 
nouns of different classes and numbers, giving of course several pro- 
nouns of different forms, constitute a common subject of one verb. 
It is also common with the passive voice, when the verb is of an 
impersonal character, or where the speaker wishes to give his remark 
a general outward character, without individual specification. The 
pronoun t, third class, singular, is also used sometimes in the same 
manner. 



Sect. 5. — Conjugation. 

§ 308. As the Zulu verb has but few genuine inflec- 
tions, its conjugation consists chiefly in variations effected 
by means of auxiliaries, and in the proper arrangement 
of tlrese and the few inflections, according to their mode, 
tense, and voice, and according to the number and 
person of their pronominal subjects. 

§309. A complete conjugation of a verb, in all its 
numerous and varied forms of mode and tense, together 
with each number and person, and all the difierent 
classes of pronouns, written out in full, can not be 
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necessary. After the extended notice of the manner in 
which the several modes and tenses are formed (see 
§§217 — 307.), it will be sufficient to give a condensed 
paradigm of some of the more important parts and 
forms, as in the following — 

SYJ^OPTJC TABLE OF A REGULAR VERB. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Aff. Uku tanda, to love. 

Neg. Uku nga tandi, not to love. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

1. Simple form — Affirmative, I love, &c. (§ 233.) 

Pers. Singular, Plural, 



1st 


Ngi tanda, 


Si tanda, 


2d 


u tanda, 


ni tanda. 


3d 


r u [e] tanda, 


ba [be] tanda, 




2 H tanda, 


a [e] tanda, 




3 i tanda, 


zi tanda. 




4 si tanda, 


zi tanda, 




5 lu tanda, 


zi tanda. 




6 u tanda. 


i tanda, 




7 bu tanda 

8 ku tanda 


•> 

I. 



Negative, I love not, or I not loving, &c. 

Pers. Singular, Plural, 

DIRECT, indirect; DIRECT, INDIRECT. 

1st A ngi tandi, ngi nga tandi, a si tandi, si nga tandi, 

2d a wu [ku] tandi, u nga tandi, a ni tandi, ni nga tandi, 

3d 1 a ka tandi, e [a] nga tandi, a ba tandi, be nga tandi, 

,, 2 a li tandi, li nga tandi, aka [wal tandi, e [a] nga tandi, 

,, 3 a i [yij tandi, i nga tandi, a zi tandi, zi nga tandi, 

,, 4 a si tandi, si nga tandi, a zi tandi, zi nga tandi, 

,, 5 a lu tandi, lu nga tandi, a zi tandi, zi nga tandi, 

,, 6 a u [wu] tandi, u nga tandi, a i tandi, i nga tandi, 

,, 7 a bu tandi, • bu nga tandi, a bu tandi, bu nga tandi, 

„ 8 a ku tandi, ku nga tandi, a ku tandi, ku nga tandi. 
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Rem. — The pronominal form enclosed nn brackets [ ], in the present 
table, may be used, sometimes, in place of that which precedes the 
brackets; e. g,^ in most explanatory clauses, e is used instead of u, be 
instead of 6a, and e instead of a; and again, in the negative, for 
euphonic reasons, yi may be used in place of t, wa in place of a, ku 
in place of u or tmi, and also wu in place of tt. (See ^§ 221., 16.) 

2. Emphatic form — Affirmative, I do love, &c. {h 234.) 

Pers. Singular, Plural, 

1st Ngi ya tanda, Si ya tanda, 

2d u ya tanda, ni ya tanda, 

dd 1 u ya tanda, ba ya tanda, 

,, 2 li ya tanda, a ya tanda, 

&€., &c. 

Negative, I do not love, &c. 

Same as ike negative of the Simple farm, 

3. Continuate form — Affirmative, I still love, &c. 

(^235.) 

Ist person, S. Ngi sa tanda, P. Si sa tanda, 
&c., &c. 

Negative, I do not still love, &c. 

. ^ { Direct, A ngi sa tandi, p { Direct, A si sa tandi, 

^ ' ^ ^ Indirect, Ngi nga sa tandi, ' ( Indirect, Si nga sa tandi, 

&c. , &c. 

4. Definite form— Affirmative, Now I love, &c. (^ 236.) 

1st person, S, Se ngi tanda, P. Se si tanda, 
&c., &c. 

Negative, I do not yet love, &c. 

1 t S J Direct, A ngi ka tandi, p ( Direct, A si ka tandi, 

' I Indirect, Ngi nga ka tandi, ' \ Indirect, Si nga ka tandi, 
&c., &c. 

5. Indefinite form — Affirmative, I sometimes love, &c. 

(^ 237.) 

Ist person, S, Ngi ke ngi tande, P. Si ke si tande, 
&.C., &c. 
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Negative, I do not sometimes love. 

Ist person, 8. A ngi ke ngi tande, p. A si ke si tande, 
• ^ &c., &c. 

6. Correlative form — Affirmative,' Until I love, &c. 

(§ 238.) 

1st person, s. Ngi za ngi tanda, p. Si za si tanda, 

&c., &c. 

Negative, Until I do not love, &c. 

1st person, 9. Ngi za ngi nga tandi, p. Si za si nga tandi, 
&c., &c. 



(§ 240.) 



Past Tense. 


Simple form — Affirmative, 


I loved. Sec. 


Pers, Sif^ular. 


Plural 


1st Ngatanda, 


Sa tanda. 


2d wa tanda, 


na tanda, 


3d 1 wa tanda, 


ba tanda, 


„ 2 la tanda, 


a tanda, 


,, 3 ya tanda, 


za tanda, 


,, 4 sa tanda. 


za tanda. 


„ 5 Iwa tanda. 


za tanda. 


,, 6 wa tanda. 


ya tanda, 


7 ba tanda, 


8 kwa tanda. 


Negative, I did not love, &c. 


Pers. Sif^ular. 


Plural 


1 st A nga tanda, 


A sa tanda, 


2d a wa [kwa] tanda, 


a na tanda. 


3d 1 a ka tanda, 


a ba tanda, 


„ 2 a la tanda, 


a wa [ka] tanda. 


,, 3 a ya tanda. 


a za tanda. 


,, 4 a sa tanda. 


a za tanda. 


„ 5 a Iwa tanda. 


a za tanda, 


,, 6 a wa tanda. 


a ya tanda. 


7 a ba tanda, 


8 a kwa tanda. 



Second variety of Negative. 

Ist S \ ^^^^^^> ^ "^g* tandanga, « ( Direct, A si tandanga, 
' ' ( Indirect, Ngi nga tandanga, ' ( Indirect, Si nga tandanga. 
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aAc[ Direct, A wu [ku] tandanga, p { Direct, A ni tandanga, 
' ' ( Indirect, U nga tandanga, ' ( Indirect, Ni nga tandanga. 

A , o t Direct, A ka tandanga, p { Direct, ^*ba tandanga, 
' ( Indirect, £ nga tandanga, * ( Indirect, Be nga tandanga, 

&c., &c. 

2. Progressive form — Affirmative, I was loving, &c. 

(§ 241.) 

Ist person, s. Nga ba ngi tanda, p. Sa ba si tanda. 
Second variety of Affirmative. 

Ist person, s, Ngi be ngi tanda, p. Si be si tanda, 

Contracted, Be ngi tanda. Be si tanda. 

Third variety of Affirmative. 

1st person, s, Nga be ngi tanda, p. Sa be si tanda. 
Contracted, Nga ngi tanda, Sa si tanda. 

Negative, I was not loving, &c. 

Idt person, s, Nga ba ngi nga tandi, p. Sa ba si nga tandi, 

Contracted, Nga ngi nga tandi, Sa si nga tandi. 

Second variety of Negative. 

1st person, s, A ngi banga ngi tanda, p. A si banga si tanda. 

3. Gontinuate form — Affirmative, I stiU loved, &c. 

(§ 242.) 

1st person, 5. Nga sa tanda, p. Sa sa tanda. 

Negative, I did not still love. 

1st person, s, A nga sa tanda, p. A sa sa tanda. 

4. Definite form — Affirmative, I was evidently loving, 

&c. (§243.) 

1st person, s. Nga be ngi se ngi tanda, p. Sa be si se si tanda. 
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Negative, I was not evidently loving, &c. 

Ist person, s. Nga be ngi se ngi nga tandi, p. Sa be si se si nga tandi. 

Second variety of Negative, I was not yet loving, &c. 

1st person, 9, Ngi be ngi nga ka tandi, p. Si be si nga ka tandi. 

5. Indefinite form — Affirmative, I once loved, &c. 

(§ 244.) 

1st person, s. Nga ke nga tanda, p. Sa ke sa tanda. 

Negative, I never loved, &c. 

First variety, 1st person, 8. A ngi zanga ngi tande, &c. 

Second variety, ,, »} A ngi banga ngi tanda, &c. 

Third variety, ,, ,, A nga kanga nga tanda, &c. 

Fourth variety, ,, m A. ngi bonanga ngi tanda, &c. 

6. Correlative form — Affirmative, Then I loved. Sec. 

(§ 245.) 

1st person, s, Nga za nga tanda, p, Sa za sa tanda. 

Negative, Then I did not love, &c. 

1st, 8. Direct, Nga za a nga tanda; Indirect, Nga za ngi nga tandanga. 

Second variety of Affirmative. 

1st person, s. Nga ye ngi tanda, p. Sa ye si tanda. 

Negative of second variety. 

1st person, s. Nga ye ngi nga tandi, p. Sa ye si nga tandi. 

7. Inceptive form — Affirmative, I was about to love, 

&c. (§ 246.) 

Ist person, s. Be ngi ya ku tanda, p. Be si ya ku tanda. 

Negative. 

1st person, s. Be ngi nga yi ku tanda, p. Be si nga yi ku tanda. 
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Second variety, Affirmative. 

1st person, s. Be ngi za ku tanda, p. Be si za ku tanda. 

m 

Negative of second variety. 

1st person, s. Be ngi nge z' uku tanda, p. Be si nge z' uku tanda. 

Third variety, I was still about to love, &c. 

Ist Derson 8 ^ ^^^^^^^^^» Nga be ngi sa ya ku tanda, &c. 

' ' < Negative, Nga be ngi nga sa yi ku tanda, &c. 

Future Tense. 
1. 



Simple form — Affirmative, 


, I shall love, &c. (§ i 


Pers, Singular. 


Phral. 


1st Ngi ya ku tanda, 


Si ya ku tanda. 


2d u ya ku tanda, 


ni ya ku tanda. 


3d 1 u ya ku tanda. 


ba ya ku tanda, 


„ 2 li ya ku tanda. 


a ya ku tanda. 


„ 3 i ya ku tanda, 


zi ya ku tanda. 


,, 4 si ya ku tanda. 


zi ya ku tanda. 


,, 5 lu ya ku tanda, 


zi ya ku tanda. 


^ ,, 6 u ya ku tanda, 


i ya ku tanda. 


7 bu ya 


ku tanda, 


8 ku ya 


ku tanda. 


Negative, direct, I shall not love, &c. 


Pers, Singular. 


Plural. 


1st A nei yi ku tanda, 
2d a u [ku] yi ku tanda, 
3d 1 a ka yi leu tanda, 


A si yi ku tanda. 


a ni yi ku tanda. 


a ba yi ku tanda, 


„ 2 a li yi ku tanda. 


a wa [ka] yi ku tanda, 


,, 3 a i [yi] yi ku tanda, 


a zi yi ku tanda. 


,, 4 a si yi ku tanda, 


a zi yi ku tanda. 


,, 6 a lu yi ku tanda. 


a zi yi ku tanda. 


„ 6 a u [wu] yi ku tanda. 


a i [yi] yi ku tanda. 


7 a bu y 


ku tanda. 


8 a ku y 


I ku tanda. 


Negative, 


indirect. 


Pers. Singular. 


Plural. 


1st Ngi nga yi ku tanda. 


Si nga yi ku tanda. 


2d u nga yi ku tanda. 


ni nga yi ku tanda, 


3d e nga yi ku tanda, 


be nga yi ku tanda. 


&c.. 


&c. 
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Second variety — Affirmative. 

1st person, s. Ngi za ku tanda, p. Si za ku tanda. 

Negative of second variety. 

Ist person, 8. A ngi z' uku tanda, p. A si z' uku tanda, 
&c., &c. 

2. Emphatic form — Affirmative, I will love, &c. 

(§ 249.) 



Pert 


r. Singular. 


Plural. 


1st 


Ngo tanda. 


So tanda. 


2d 


wo tanda, 


no tanda. 


dd 


1 wo tanda, 


bo tanda. 




2 lo tanda. 


tanda, 




3 yo tanda, 


zo tanda, 




4 so tanda. 


zo tanda. 




5 Iwo tanda. 


zo tanda, 




6 wo tanda, 

7 bo tanda, 


yo tanda. 




8 kwo tanda. 




Negative. 






Same as in the Simple form. 



3. Continuate form — Affirmative, I shall still love, &c. 

(§260.) 

Ist person, s, Ngi sa ya ku tanda, p. Si sa ya ku tanda. 

Negative, I shall not still love, &c. 

Ist person, 8. A ngi sa yi ku tanda, p. A si sa yi ku tanda. 

Second variety of Negative, I will never love more. 

Ist person, s. A ngi so ze nga tanda, p, A si so ze sa tanda. 

4. Definite form— Affirmative, Now I shall love, &c. 

(§ 261.) 

Ist person, s. Se ngi ya ku tanda, p. Se si ya ku tanda. 
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Negative. 

The same as in the Coniinuate form. 

5. Indefinite form — Affirmative, I shall sometime love, 

&c. (§262.) 

1st person, s. Ngi ya ku ke ngi tande, p. Si ya ku ke si tande. 

Negative. 
1st person, s. A ngi yi ku ke ngi tande, p, A si yi ku ke si tande. 

6. Correlative form — Affirmative, Until I shall love, 4*c- 

(§253.) 

1st person, s. Ngi ze ngi ya ku tanda, p. Si ze si ya ku tanda. 

Negative. 
1st person, s. Ngi ze ngi nga yi ku tanda, p. Si ze si nga yi ku tanda. 

7. Progressive form — Affirmative, I shall be loving, 4*c. 

(§ 254.) 

1st person, s, Ngi ya ku ba ngi tanda, p. Si ya ku ba si tanda. 

Negative. 
1st person, s. A ngi yi ku ba ngi tanda, p, A si yi ku ba si tanda. 

Second variety — Affirmative, I shall still be loving, <$*c. 

1st person, s. Ngi sa ya ku ba ngi tanda, p. Si sa ya ku ba si tanda. 

Negative of second variety. 

1st person, s. A Hgi sa yi ku ba ngi tanda, p. A si sa yi ku ba si tanda. 

Third variety, I shall still be still loving, ^c. 

C Affirmative, Ngi sa ya ku ba ngi sa tanda, &c. 
1st person, 8, < Negative, A ngi sa yi ku ba ngi sa tanda, &c. 
( ,, Ngi sa ya ku ba ngi nga sa tandi, &c. 
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Present Perfect Tense. 

Simple form — Affirmativei I lovedi or I have lovedi ^c. 

(§256.) 



Pera. Singular, 

Ist Ngi tandile, or tande, 
2d u tandile ,, 

dd 1 u (or e) tandile ,, 
„ 2 li tandile „ 

„ 3 i tandile „ 



Plural. 

Si tandile, or tande, 
ni tandile „ 

ba (or be) tandile „ 
a {or e^ tandile ,, 
zi tandile ,^ 



Negative, direct, I loved not, or have not loved, ^c. 



Pars, Str^uhr, 

1st A ngi tandile, or tande, 

2d a u (wu, or ku) tandile, 

3d 1 a ka tandile, 

,, 2 a li tandile, 

„ 3 a i (or yi) tandile, 
&c., 



PhmU. 

A si tandile, or tande, 
a ni tandile, 
a ba tandile, 
a wa {or ka) tandile, 
a zi tandile, 
&c. 



Negative, indirect, I not having loved, ^c. 



Pers, Singular, 



Ist 
2d 

3d 1 
., 2 



Ngi nga tandile, 
u nga tandile, 
e nga tandile, 
li nga tandile, 
&c.. 



Plural. 

Si nga tandile, 
ni nga tandile, 
be nga tandile, 
e nga tandile. 



Second variety of Negative. 



Ist person 



. o ( Direct, A ngi tandanga, &c 
S * ( Indirect, Ngi nga tandanga, ' 
f P i Direct, A si tandanga, &c 



( Indirect, Ngi nga tandanga, &c. 

S Direct, A si tandanga, &c. 
Indirect, Si nga tandanga, &c. 



2d person 






a ^ Direct, A u tandanga, &c. 
' ^ Indirect, U n^a tandanga, &c. 
Direct, A m tandanga, &c. 
Indirect, Ni nga tandanga, &c. 



For synoptical specimens of the Continuate, Definite, . Indefinite, 
and Correlative forms of this tense, see §§ 258 — ^261. 
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Past Perfect Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, I had loved, ($*c. (§ 265.) 



Pers. Singular, 

1st Nffi be ngi tandile, 
2d u be u tandile, 
3d 1 u (or e) be e tandile, 
,, 2 li be li tandile, ^ 
„ 3 i be i tandile, 
&c.. 



Pli^al. 

Si be si tandile, 
ni be ni tandile, 
ba (or be) be be tandile, 
a {or e) be e tandile, 
zi be zi tandile, 
&c. 



Contracted form. 



Pers. Singular, 



PhraL 



Ist Be ngi tandile, 


Be si tandile, 


2d be u (or u bu) tandile, 


be ni tandile, 


3d 1 u (or e) be tandile. 


ba be (or be be) tandile. 


,, 2 be li tandile, 


a be (or e be) tandile, 


,, 3 i bi tandile. 


be zi tandile. 


&c.. 


&c. 



Negittive, I had not loved, ^c. 



Pers, Si$igular, 

Ist Ngi be ngi nga tandile, 
2d u be u nga tandile, 
3d 1 u (or e) be e nga tandile, 
,, 2 li be li nga tandile, 
&c., 



Plural 

Si be si nga tandile, 
ni be ni nga tandile, 
ba {or be) be be nga tandile, 
a {or e) be e nga tandile, 
&c. 



Contracted form of Negative. 

Pers, Singular, Plural, 



1st Be ngi nga tandile, 
2d be u nga tandile, 
3d 1 e be nga tandile, 
,, 2 be li nga tandile, 
&c.. 



Be si nga tandile, 
be ni nga tandile, 
be be nga tandile, 
e be nga tandile, 
&c. 



For . synoptical specimens of the Continuate, Definite, Indefinite 
Correlative, and Inceptive forms of this tense, see §§ 266 — 270. 
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Future Perfect Tense. 

Simple form — Affirmative, I shall have loved, ^c. 

(§ 273.) 

Pars, Singular, PlurcU. 

1st Ngi ya \u ba ngi tandile, Si ya ku ba si tandile, 

2d u ya ku ba u tandile, ni ya ku ba ni tandile, 

3d u [e] ya ku ba e tandile, ba [be] ya ku ba be tandile, 
&c., &c. 

Negative. 

Pera. Singular. Plural 

• 1st A ngi yi ku ba ngi tandile, A si yi ku ba si tandile, 

2d a wu yi ku ba u tandile, a ni yi ku ba ni tandile, 

3d a ka yi ku ba e tandile, a ba yi ku ba be tandile, 
&c., &c. 

Second variety, I am about to have loved, ^c. 

, o 5 Affirmative, Ngi za ku ba ngi tandile, &c. 

1st person, ^. ^ jgregative, A ngi z' uku ba ngi tandile, &c. 

For synoptical specimens of the Emphatic, Continuate, Definite, 
Indefinite, and Correlative forms of this tense, see §^ 274 — ^278. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Simple form — Affirmative, I may love, 4*c. 

Pers, Singular. Plural. 

1st Ngi nga tanda, Si nga tanda, 

2d u nga tanda, ni nga tanda, 

3d 1 a nga tanda, ba nga tanda, 

,, 2 li nga tanda, a nga tanda, 

,, 3 i nga tanda, zi nga tanda, 

,, 4 si nga tanda, zi nga tanda, 

,, 5 lu nga tanda, zi nga tanda, 

6 u nga tanda, i nga tanda. 



u nga tanda, i nga tanda, 

7 bu nga tanda, 

8 ku nga tanda. 
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Negative, I may not love, ^c. 

Pers. Singular, Plural. 

1st A ngi nge tande, A si nge tande, 

2d a wu [ku] nge tande, a ni nge tande, 
3d 1 a ka nge tande, a ba nge tande, 

,, 2 a li nge tande, a wa [ka] nge tande, 

,, 3 a i [yi] nge tande, a zi nge tan^e, 

,, 4 a si nge tande, a zi nge tande, 

,, 5 a lu nge tande, a zi nge tande, 

,, 6 a u [wu] nge tande, a i [yi] nge tande, 

7 a bu nge tande, 

8 a ku nge tande. 

Contracted form of Negative. 

Pers. Singular. Plural. 

Ist Ngi nge tande, Si nge tande, 
2d u nge tande, ni nge tande, 

3d 1 a nge tande, ba nge tande, 

,, 2 li nge tande, a nge tande, 

,, 3 i nge tande, zi nge tande, 

,, 4 si nge tande, zi nge tande, 

,, 5 lu nge tande, zi nge tande, 

„ 6 u nge tande, i nge tande, 

7 bu nge tande, 

8 ku nge tande. 



Second variety — Affirmative, I may or should love, ^c. 



Pers. Singular. 


Plural 


1st Ngi nga ngi tanda, 
2d u nga u tanda, 


Si nga si tanda, 
ni nga ni tanda. 


3d 1 a nga e tanda, 


ba nga be tanda, 


,, 2 li nga li tanda, 


a nga e tanda. 


,, 3 i nga i tanda, 
&c., 


zi nga zi tanda, 
&c. 



Negative of second variety, I may or should not love, <^c. 

Pera. Singular. Plural. 

1st Ngi nga ngi nga tandi, Si nga si nga tandi, 

2d u nga u nga tandi, ni nga ni nga tandi, 

3d a nga e nga tandi « ba nga be nga tandi, 

&c., &c. 

For synoptical specimens of the Continuate, Definite, Indefinite, 
Correlative, and Progressive forms of this tense, see ^ 283., ii — vi. 
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Past Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, I might or could love, &c. 

Pers. Singular. Plural. 

1st Ngi be ngi nga tanda, Si be si nga tanda, 

2d u be u nga tanda, ni be ni nga tanda, 

3d 1 a be e nga tanda, ba be be nga tanda, 

,, 2 H be li nga tanda, a be e nga tanda, 

,, 3 i be i nga tanda « zi be zi nga tanda, 
&c., &c. 

Contracted form. 

Ist person, s. Be ngi nga tanda, p. Be si nga tanda. 

Negative, I might or could not love, &c. 

Pen. Singular, Plural, 

Ist Ngi be ngi nge tande. Si be si nge tande, 

2d u be u nge tande, ni be ni nge tande, 

dd 1 a be e nge tande, ba be be nge tande, 

,, 2 li be li nge tande, a be e nge tande, 

,, 3 i be i nge tande, zi be zi nge tande, 
&c., &c. 

Contracted form. 

Ist person, s. Be ngi nge tande, p. Be si nge tande. 

Second variety. 

1st Derson S \ Affirmative, Nga be ngi nga tanda, &c. 
^ ' i Negative, Nga be ngi nge tande, &c. 

Third variety. 

1st person, S, \ A^^ative. Nga ye ngi nga tanda, &c. ^ 

^ * I Negative, Nga ye ngi nge tande, &c. -^ 

For synoptical specimens of the Progressive, Continuate, Definite, 
Indefinite, Correlative, and Inceptive forms of this tense, see § 284., 



U — VII. 
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Future Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, It may be I shall love, &c. 

Pers, Singular. Plural 

1st Ngi nga ngi ya ku tanda, Si nga si ya ku tanda, 

2d u nga u ya ku tanda, ni nga ni ya ku tanda, 

dd 1 a nga c ya ku tanda, ba nga be ya ku tanda, 

„ 2 )i nga li ya ku tanda, a nga e ya ku tanda, 

,, 3 i nga i ya ku tanda, zi nga zi ya ku tanda, 

&.C., &c. 

Negative, It may be I shall not love, &c. 

Pers, Singular. Plural. 

1st Ngi nga a ngi yi ku tanda, Si nga a si yi ku tanda, 

2d u nga a wu yi ku tanda, ni nga a ni yi ku tanda, 

dd a nga a ka yi ku tanda, ba nga a ba yi ku tanda. 

Second variety of Negative. 

Pera. Singular. Plural. 

1st Ngi nga ngi nga yi ku tanda, Si nga si nga yi ku tanda, 

2d u nga u nga yi ku tanda, ni nga ni nga yi ku tanda, 

3d a nga e nga yi ku tanda, ba nga be nga yi ku tanda, 
&c., &.C. 

Second variety — Affirmative. 

1st person, s. Ku nga ngi ya ku tanda, p. Ku nga si ya ku tanda. 

Negative of second variety. 

1st person, s. Ku nga ngi nga yi ku tanda, p. Ku nga si nga yi ku tanda. 

For synoptical specimens of the Continuate, Definite, Indefinite, 
Correlative, and Progressive forms of this tense, see ^ 285., ii — vi. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, I may have loved, &c. 

Pers. Singular. Plural. 

1st Ngi nga ngi tandile. Si nga si tandile, 

2d u nga u tandile, ni nga ni tandile, 

3d 1 a nga e tandile, ba nga be tandile, 

,, 2 li nga li tandile, a nga e tandile, 

,, 3 i nga i tandile, zi nga zi tandile, 
&c., &c. 
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Negative, I may not have loved, &c. 

Ist person,' 8. Ngi nga a ngi tandile, p. Si nga a si tandile. 

Second variety of Negative. 

1st person, «. Ngi nga ngi nga tandile, p. Si nga si nga tandile, 

&c., &c. 

Second variety — Affirmative, It may be I have loved, &c. 

Pers. Singular, Plural. 

1st Ku nga ngi tandile, Ku nga si tandile, 

2d ku nga u tandile, ku nga ni tandile, 

3d ku nga e tandile, ku nga be tandile. 

Negative of second variety, It may be I have not 

loved, &c. 

Pers, Singular. Plural. 

1st Ku nga a ngi tandile, Ku nga a si tandile, 

2d ku nga a wu tandile, ku nga a ni tandile, 

3d ku nga a ka tandile, ku nga a ba tandile. 

Second variety of Negative. 

Ist person, 8. Ku nga ngi nga tandile, p. Ku nga si nga tandile, 
&c., &c. 

For synoptical specimens of the Continuate, Definite, Indefinite, 
Correlative, and Progressive forms of this tense, see § 286., ii — vi. 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, I might have loved, Ac. 

Per8. Singular. ^ Plural. 

1st Ngi nga ngi be ngi tandile, Si nga si be si tandile, 

2d u nga u be u tandile, ni nga ni be ni tandile, 

3d 1 a nga e be e tandile, ba nga be be be tandile, 

,, 2 li nga li be li tandile, a nga e be e tandile, 

,, 3 i nga i be i tandile, zi nga zi be zi tandile, 
&c., &c. 
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Negative, I might not have loved, &c. 

Pers, Singular, Plural, ' 

1st Ngi nga ngi be ngi nga tandile, Si nga si be si nga tandile, 

2d u nga u be u nga tandile, ni nga ni be ni nga' tandile, 

3d 1 a nga e be e nga tandile, ba nga be be be nga tandile, 

,, 2 li nga li be li nga tandile, a nga e be e nga tandile, 

,, 3 i nga i be i nga tandile, zi nga zi be zi nga tandile, 
&c., &c. 

For synoptical specimens of the Continuate, Definite, Indefinite, 
Correlative, and Correlative-Progressive forms of this tense, see 



§ 287., ii— vi. 



Future Perfect Tense. 



Simple form — Affirmative, It may be I shall have 

loved, &c. 

1st person, <S. Ngi nga ngi ya ku ba ngi tandile, &c. 
2d ,, ,, u nga u ya ku ba u tandile, &c. 

3d l ,, ,, a nga e ya ku ba e tandile, &c. 

,, 2 ,, ,, li nga li ya ku ba li tandile, &c. 

,, 3 ,, ,, i nga i ya ku ba i tandile, &c. 
&c., &c. 

Negative, It may be I shall not have loved, Sec. 

1st person, S. Ngi nga a ngi yi ku ba ngi tandile, &c. 
2d ,, ,, u nga a wu yi ku ba u tandile, &c. 
3d ,, ,, a nga a ka yi ku ba e tandile, &c. 

Second variety of Negative. 

Ist person, S. Ngi nga nga ngi yi ku ba ngi tandile, &c. 
2d ,, )) u nga nga wu yi ku ba u tandile, &c. 
3d ,, ,, a nga nga ye yi ku ba e tandile, &c. 

Third variety of Negative. 

1st person, S. Ngi nga ngi nga yi ku ba ngi taVidile, Sec. 
2d ,, ,, u nga u nga yi ku ba u tandile, &c. 
3d ,, ,, a nga e nga yi ku ba e tandile, &c. 

For synoptical specimens of the Continuate, Definite, and Indefinite 
forms of this tense, see § 288., ii — iv. 
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OPTATIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, May I love, &c. 

Pers, Singular. Plural, 

Ist Ngi nga ngi nga tanda, Si nga si nga tanda, 

2d u nga u nga tanda, ni nga ni nga tanda, 

3d 1 u nga (a) nga tanda, ba nga ba nga tanda, 

2 li nga li nga tanda, a ng|i a nga tanda, 

3 i nga i nga tanda, zi nga zi nga tanda, 

4 si nga si nga tanda, zi nga zi nga tanda, 

5 lu nga lu nga tanda, zi nga zi nga tanda, 

6 u nga u nga tanda, i nga i nga tanda, 

7 bu nga bu nga tanda, 

8 ku nga ku nga tanda. 

Negative, May I not love, &c. 

Pers, Singular. Plural. 

Ist Ngi nga ngi nge tande, Si nga si nge tande, 

Sd u nga u nge tande, ni nga ni nge tande, 

3d 1 u [a] nga a [e] nge tande, ba nga ba nge tande, 

,, 2 li nga li nge tande, a nga a nge tande, 

,, 3 i nga i nge tande, zi nga zi nge tande, 
&c., &c. 

Second variety— Affirmative, I ought to love, &c. 

Pers. Singular. Plural, 

1st Nga ngi tanda, Nga si tanda, 

2d nga u tanda, nga ni tanda, 

3d 1 nga ye tanda, nga be tanda, 

„ 2 nga ii tanda, nga ye tanda, 

,, 3 nga yi tanda, nga zi tanda, 
&c., &c. 

Negative of second variety, I ought not to love, &c. 

Pers. Singular. Plural. 

1st Nga ngi nga tandi, Nga si nga tandi, 

2d nga u nga tandi, nga ni nga tandi, 

3d 1 nga ye nga tandi, nga be nga tandi, 

,, 2 nga li nga tandi, nga ye nga tandi, 

„ 3 nga yi nga tandi, nga zi nga tandi, 
&c., &c. 
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Emphatic form — Affirmativei Oh that I may love, &c. 



Pers, Singular. 

let Se nga ti ngi nga tanda, 
2d se nga ti u nga tanda, 
3d 1 se nga ti a nga tanda, 
,, 2 se nga ti li nga tanda, 
„ 3 se nga ti i nga tanda, 
&c.. 



Plural. 

Se nga ti si nga taoda, 
se nga ti ni nga tanda, 
se nga ti ba nga tanda, 
se nga ti a nga tanda, 
se nga ti zi nga tanda, 



&c. 



Negative, Oh that I may not love, &c. 

Pers Singular. Plural. 



1st Se nga ti ngi nge tande, 
2d se nga ti u nge tande, 
3d 1 se nga ti a nge tande, 
,, 2 se nga ti li nge tande, 
,, 3 se nga ti i nge tande. 



Se nga ti si nge tande, 
se nga ti ni nge tande, 
se nga ti ba nge tande, 
se nga ti a nge tande, 
se nga ti zi nge tande, 
Sfc, 



For synoptical specimens of the Continuate, Definite, Indefinite, 
and Progressive forms of this tense, see ^ 294., iii — vi. 



Past Tense. 



Simple form — Affirmative, I would love, or have loved. 



Pera. 

1st 
2d 
3d 



Singular, 

Kwa nga ngi nga tanda, 
kwa nga u nga tanda, 
kwa nga a nga tanda, 



Plural, 

Kwa nga si nga tanda, 
kwa nga ni nga tanda, 
kwa nga ba nga tanda. 



Negative, I would not love, or have loved, Sec. 



Pera, 

1st 
2d 
3d 



Singular, 

Kwa nga ngi nge tande, 
kwa nga u nge tande, 
kwa nga a nge tande, 



Pkral. 

Kwa nga si nge tande, 
kwa nga ni nge tande, 
kwa nea ba nge tande, 



For other varieties of this form; and for the Emphatic, Continuate, 
Definite, Indefinite, Correlative, and Pro^essive mms of this tense, 
see § 295., i — vii. • 
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Future Tense. 

Simple form — Affirmative, I ought to love forthwith, &c. 

Ist person, S. Kwa nga ngi nga ze ngi tande, &c. 
2d ,, ,, kwa nga u nga ze u tande, &.c. 

dd ,, ,, kwa nga a nga ze a tande, &c. 

Negative, I ought not to love forthwith, &c. 

1st person, S. Kwa nga ngi nge ze ngi tande, &c. 
2d ,, ,, kwa nga u nge ze u tande, &c. 

3d ,, ,, kwa nga a nge ze a tande, &c. 

Second variety — Affirmative, I must love presently, &c. 

Pera. Sir^lar. Plural. 

1st Nga ngi ya ku tanda, Nga si ya ku tanda, 

2d nga u ya ku tanda, nga ni ya ku tanda, 

3d 1 nga ye ya ku tanda, nga be ya ku tanda, 

,, 2 nga li ya ku tanda, nga ye ya ku tanda, 

,, 3 nga yi ya ku tanda, nga zi ya ku tanda, 

&c., &c. 

Negative of secon^ variety, I must not love presently. 

Pers, Singular. Plural. 

1st Nga ngi nga yi ku tanda, Nga si nga yi ku tanda, 

2d nga u nga yi ku tanda, nga ni nga yi ku tanda, 

3d nga ye nga yi ku tanda, nga be nga yi ku tanda, 

&c., &c. 

For other varieties of this form, and for synoptical specimens of 
the Emphatic, Continuate, and Definite forms of this tense, see 
§ 296., i— iv. 

Present Perfect TeTise. 
Simple form — Affirmative, May I have loved, &c. 

1st person, S. Ngi nga nga ngi tandile, or tande, 

2d ,, ,, u nga nga wu tandile, or tande, 

dd ,, ,, u nga nga ye tandile, or tande; 

Ist person, P. Si nga nga si tandile, or tande, ' 

2d ,, M ni nga nga ni tandile, or tande, 

3d 1 ,, ,, ba nga nga be tandile, or tande, 

,,2 ,, ,, a nga nga ye tandile, or tande, 

8ic. 
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Negative, May I not have loved, &c. 

1st person, S. N^ nga nga ngi nga tandilo, or tandanga^ &c. 
2d ,, ,, u nga nga wu nga tandile, or tandanga, &c. . 

Sd ,, ,, u [aj nga nga ye nga tandile, or tandanga, &c. 

&c. 

For other varieties of this form, and for synoptical specimens of the 
Emphatic, Continuate, Detinite, and Progressive forms of this tense, 
sec § 297., i — v. 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, I would have loved, &c. 

1st person, S. Kwa nga nga ngi be ngi tandile, 
2d ,, ,, kwu nga nga wu be u tandile, 

3d ,, ,, kwa nga nga ye be e tandile; 

1st person, P. Kwa nga nga si be si tandile, 
2d ,, ,, kwa nga nga ni be ni tandile, 

3d ,, „ kwa nga nga be be be tandile, 

&c. 

Negative, I would not have loved, &c. 

1st person, S. Kwa nga nga ngi be ngi nga tandile, 
2d ,, ,, kwa nga nga wu be.u nga tandile, 

3d ,, ,, kwa nga nga ye be c nga tandile; 

1st person, P. Kwa nga nga si be si nga tandile, 
2d ,, ,, kwa nga nga ni be ni nga tandile, 

3d ,, ,, kwa nga nga be be be nga tandile, 

&LC. 

For other forms of this tense, see § 298. 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, I /hall wish I had loved, &c- 

1st person, S, Ngi ya ku nga nga ngi tandile, 
2d ,, ,, u ya ku nga nga wu tandile, 

3d ,, ,, u [e] ya ku nga nga ye tandile; 

1st person, P. Si ya ku nga nga si tandile, 
2d ,, ,, ni ya ku nga nga ni tandile, 

3d ,, „ ba ya ku nga nga be tandile, 
&c. 
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Negative, I shall wish I had not loved, &c. 

1st person, S. Km ya ku nga nga ngi nga tandilc, or taiidanga, 
^d ,, )i ku ya ku nga nga wii nga tandilo, or tandanga, 

3d ,, ,, ku ya ku nga nga ye nga tandile, or tandanga; 

1st person, F. Ku ya k4.i nga nga si nga tandile, or tandanga, 
2d ,, ,, ku ya ku nga nga ni nga tandile, 01* tandanga, 

dd ,, ,, ku ya ku nga nga be nga tandile, or tandanga, 

. For >other forms of this tense, see § 299. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Simple form — Affirmative, Let me love, &c. 



Pers, Singular. 



Plural, 



1st 


Ma ngi tandc. 


Ma si tande. 


2d 


ma u tande, 


ma ni tande. 


3d 1 


ma ka tande, 


ma ba tande, 





ma li tande. 


ma wa tande. 


., 3 


ma i tande, 


ma zi tande. 




&c.. 


&c. 



Negative, Let me not love, &c. 



Pers, Singular, 

1st Ma ngi nga tandi, 
2d ma u nga tandi, 
3d ma ka nga tandi, 
&c., 



Plural 

Ma si nga tandi, 
ma ni nga tandi, 
ma ba nga tandi, 
&c. 



Emphatic form — Affirmative, Do let me love, &c. 



Pers, Singular. 

Ist Mana ngi tande, 
2d man' u tande, 
dd man' a tande, 
&c., 



Plural. 

Mane si tande, 
mane ni tande, 
mane ba tande, 

&c. 
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Negative, Do not let me love, Slc, 

Ptrs. Singular. Plural. 

1st Mana ngi nga tandi, Mane si nga tandi, 

2d man' u nga tandi, mane ni nga tandi, 

3d man' a nga tandi, mane ba nga tandi, 

&c., &c. 

For synoptical s[!)ecimens of the Indefinite and Progressive forms 
of this tense, see ^ 302., iii., iv. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, Let me have loved, Slc. 

Pera. Singular. Plural. 

1st Ma ngi be ngi tandile. Ma si be si tandile, 

2d ma u be u tandile, ma ni be ni tandile, 

3d ma [ye] be e tandile, ' ma ba be be tandile, 

&C., &C; 

Negative, Let me not have loved, &c. 

Pers. Singular. Plural. 

1st Ma ngi be ngi nga tandile, Ma si be si nga tandile, 

2d ma u be u n^a tandile, ma ni be ni nga tandile, 

3d ma be e nga tandile, ma ba be be nga tandile, 
&c., &c. 

For the Indefinite form of this tense, see § 303., ii. 

Future Tense. 
Simple form — Affirmative, Let me be going to love, &c. 

Ist person, S. Ma ngi be ngi ya ku tanda, &c. 
2d ,, ,, ma u be u ya ku tanda, &c. 

3d ,, ,, ma [c or ye] be e ya ku tanda, &c. 

&c. • 

Negative, Let me be not going to love, &c. 

1st person, S. Ma ngi be ngi nga yi ku tanda, &c. 

2d ,, ,, ma u be u nga yi ku tanda, &.c. 

3d ,, ,, ma bee nga yiku tanda, &c., or ma be kayiku tanda, &.C. 
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For synoptical specimens of the Emphatic, Indefinite, and Pro- 
missive forms of this tense, see § 304., ii — iv. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 

TELIC SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Affirmative,. That I may, might, would, or should 

love, &c. 

Pen. Singular. Plural. 



1st Ngi tande, 


Si tande, 


2d u tande, 


ni tande, 


3d 1 a tande, 


ba tande, 


„ 2 li tande. 


a tande, 


„ 3 i tande, 


zi tande, 


&c., 


&c. 



Negative, That I may not love, &c. 

Per8, Singular. Plural, 

1st Ngi nga tandi, Si nga tandi, 

2d u nga tandi, ni nga tandi, 

3d 1 a nga tandi, ba nga tandi, 

,, 2 Ii nga tandi, a nga tandi, 

,, 3 i nga tandi, zi nga tandi, 

&c., &c. 

CONDITIONAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Affirmative, If I love, &c. 

Pers. Singular. Plural. 

Ist Uma ngi tanda, Uma si tanda, 

2d uma u tanda, uma ni tanda, 

3d 1 uma e tanda, uma be tanda, 

,, 2 uma li tanda, uma e tanda, 

,, 3 uma i tanda, uma zi tanda, 

Slc., &c. 
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Negative, If I do not love, &c. 

Pert, Singular. Plural. 

1st Uma ngi nga tandi, Uma si nga tandi, 

2d uma u nga tandi, uma ni nga tandi, 

Sd 1 uma c nga tandi, uma be nga tandi, 

,, 2 uma li nga tandi, uma e nga tandi, 

y, 3 uma i nga tandi, uma zi nga tandi, 
&c., &c. 

For synoptical specimens of other teases in this mode, see § 306. 



SYJYOPTIC OUTLINE OF A REGULAR VERB 

IN THE 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

§310. General Remarks. — 1. The principal rules 
for the formation of the passive voice have been already 
given. (§§ 204—206.) 

2. It should be observed that the negative forms 
retain a final of the principal verb, and likewise e, not 
changing it, like the active in some instances, into i; 
thus, a ngi tandwaj I am not loved. 

3. In other respects — save the inserting of w before 
the final vowel a of the principal verb, or in place of / 
in the present perfect ilCj and the changing of the con- 
sonants, 6 to /s, m to njjj mb to ndzy and p to fs, (§ 205); 
and save the use of a instead of i in some forms of the 
negative — the paradigm of the passive voice is so similar 
to that of the active, that a single example in each mode 
and tense, affirmative and negative, will be all that is 
required in illustration of its forms. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 



AfT. Ukti tandwttj to be loved. 

Neg. Uku nga tandwa^ not to be loved. 
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INDICATIVE MODE. 



( Aff. Nci tandwa. 



Preient Tense < Neg. A ngi tandwa. 

( ,, Ngi nga tandwa. 

^ Aff. Nga tandwa. 
Past Tense < Neg. A nga tandwa. 

( ,, A ngi tandwanga. 

( AflT. Ngi ya ku tandwa. 
Future Tense < Neg. A ngi y'l ku tandwa. 

( ,, Ngi nga yi ku tandwa. 

C Aff. Ngi tandiwe. 
Present Perfect Tense < Neg. A ngi tandiwe. 

( ,, Ngi nga tandiwe. 

Past Perfect Tense j ^/- ^gi be ngi tandiwe. 
( jNeg. A ngi be ngi tandiwe. 

Future Perfect Tense j ^^- ^ X" !*" »»* "«' f""*.^**- 
( Neg. A ngi yi ku ba ngi tandiwe. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

p.<rf Ton., i Aff. Be ngi nga tandwa. 
fast lense ^ j^^^ ^ ^^j ^^^ tandwe. 

Future Tense \ ^^- ^" "8* "«' y* •«" tandwa. 
l-uture lense ^ j^^^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^j ^^ tandwa. 

Premnt Perfect Tense ^ '^*- ^^ "«" "«' *»"<'•*«• 
rreient fertect lense | ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^j ^^^ tandiwe. 

p..» i>...A>«» Ton^. $ Aff. Ku nga ngi be ngi tandiwe. 
Past Perfect Tense j ^^^ ^^ ^»^ ^j ^^ ^j ^^ ^^^^j^^ 

Future Perfect Tense \ t^' ^^ "«" "8' ^^ '"'.»** "«' tandiwe 

OPTATIVE MODE. 

'D^...< T«— J Aff. Nga ngi tandwa. 
Present Tense | j^^^ ^|^ ^j ^^ j^^^^ 
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Past Tense \ t^' ^^^ "«* "«! "«* *"*^^*- 
I Neg. Kwa nga ngi nge tandwe. 

Future Tense \ ^^- 2«a "gj ya ku tandwa 

( Neg. Nga ngi nga yi ku tandwa. 

Present Perfect Tense \ i^^' i" "*" "8* "«! t»n<J|'»'«- 

^ Neg. Ku nga nga ngi nga tandiwe. 

Past Perfect Tense \ ^^' ^^* "«* ^^^ "«' ^® "^i tandiwe. 

( Neg. Kwa nga nga ngi be ngi nga tandiwe. 

Future Perfect Tense i ^^' ^^ ^^ ^^ "«* °^* °«* tandiwe. 
J^uture reriect lense ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ,^^ ^^^ ^^ ^g. ^^^ tandiwe. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense I ^^- Ma ngi tandwe 

( Neg. Ma ngi nga tandwe. 

» A T> r * 1^ ^ ^ Aff. Ma ngi be ngi tandiwe. 
.Present Perfect Tense j ^^^ ^^ ^. ^^ ^|. ^^ ^^^^^ 

Future Tense ^ ^^' Ma ngi be ngi ya ku tandwa 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

telic^^^- Ngi tandwe. 
r *®"^ ^ Neg. Ngi nga tandwe. 
Present Tense ? 

( t { AflT. Uma ngi tandwa. 
^^" * J Neg. Uma ngi nga tandwa. 

n . rr^ ( Aff. Uma nga tandwa. 

Past Temie j j^^^ ^^^ ;;|i ^^ tandwanga. 

&c., &c. 

Sect. 6. — Irregular Verba. 

§311. The conjugation of an irregular vowel verb 
differs from that of a regular verb only so far as a dif- 
ference is required by the laws of euphony in the elision 
or crasis of contiguous vowels, and in some of the forms 
of the imperative mode. 
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1. The final vowel a or t in the auxiliary, pronoun, 
or negative, immediately preceding a vowel verb, is cut 
off, and its place denoted by an apostrophe ; thus, 

JVg-i y' aka for ngi ya aka; ngi y' enza for ngi ya e^za; ngi ng* enzi 
for ngi nga enzi; w' azi for wa azi; y' oswa for ya oswa. 

2. When the vowel verb is preceded by a pronoun 
whose final vowel is n, excepting &n, or preceded by a 
pronoun ^consisting of u or i, these letters change to 
their corresponding consonantal vowels, w and y; thus, 

Kwaziwa for ku aziwa; wenzile for u enzile ; • yakiwe for i akiufi; 
yomile for % onUk. The pronoun bu before a vowel verb drops ti, not 
changing*it to w, which would be incompatible with b; thus, b* aziwe 
for bu aziwe. 

3. The pronoun a before a vowel verb is generally 
dropped ; thus, 

Ukuba azi for ukuba a azi; a ze ome for a ze a ome; ananzi anda for 
amanzi a anda; amalole onut for a oma. 

But sometimes the pronoun a is retained before a 
vowel verb, especially when it involves the relative, the 
hiatus being relieved by the use of the semi-vowel w^ 
and sometimes y; thus, 

Amadoda a wazi; a womile; a yona (for a ona). In the past tense, 
however, the relative a and the personal a are preserved each 
separate, the second taking the semi-vowel tr, and then, before vowel 
verbs, the w is retained while the a (personal) is elided; thus, amadoda 
a vsa fika for a a Jika, who (they) arrived; a tta tanda for a a tanda, 
who loved; a w^ azi for a a azi, who knew; a to' ona for a a ona, who 
sinned. 

4. The relative o, and o in the pronoun, emphatic 
form of the future, are generally retained before vowel 
verbs, the hiatus being relieved by the use of Wj or 
sometimes kw; thus, 

Wena o waziyo ; umuniu o wonayo; xndoda e yo kwazi; inkomo e yo 
kwon%a. Sometimes, however, the relative o is used before a vowel 
verb without it; and sometimes it is dropped; thus, yena o onayo; 
umimtu omayo for o omayo or o itomayo; yena alayo for o alayo. 

Rem. — The pronoun accusative before irregular vowel verbs is 
subject to the same laws of elision and contraction as the pronoun 
nominative; thus, ngi ya b' azi for ba azi; ngi kwenziU for ku tnzile, 

2 IL 
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§ 312. 1. The imperative mode of vowel verbs differs 
from that of regular verbs in prefixing the euphonic y 
to the second person, singular and plural, and also in 
the elision or crasis of vowels for the sake of euphony ; 
thus, 

Yaka, build (thou); yakani, build (ye); ma ng* erne, let me do ; ma 
s' o$e, let us roast. (See § 224.) 

2. The imperative, second person, may be formed also 
by the use of ma in these, as in other verbs, except so 
far as elision or crasis produces a change ; thus. 

Ma kwake for ma u ake, build thou; ma n' erne for ma ni enze, 
do ye. (§224., 1., d.) 

§ 313. The conjugation of an irregular monosyllabic 
verb difiers from that of a regular verb in the forming of 
the imperative, second person, by prefixing yt to the 
root ; thus, 

Yiy/'^i go (thou); yiyani, go ye, from uku ya; yiza, come (thou); 
yizani, come ye, from uku za. 

Rem. — ^These verbs may also form the imperative, second person, 
by means of the auxiliary ma, as in the case of regular verbs; thus, 
mauye; mau ze. (§ 224., 1., d,) 

§ 314. 1. Some monosyllabic verbs are irregular also, 
in that the a of the auxiliary, pronoun, or negative, im- 
mediately preceding, is changed to e. This may come 
from the restoration and coalescence of an obsolete 
initial i of the verb with final a of the preceding word. 
Or it may come from the restoration of an obsolete 
initial e, especially since verbs beginning with e are not 
uncommon, while there is scarcely more than one or 
two beginning with i in the whole language. On the 
first supposition the more proper mode of writing such 
words would be to unite the two ; thus, 

Beza {=ba iza) ; ba ngezi {==nga izi) ; but on the second, to elide 
the final vowel of the preceding word; thus, 6' eza (=60 eza); ba 
ng* ezi {==nga ezi), like 6' enza, ba ng* enzi. It is more convenient, 
however, and, withal, attended with no difficulty, to write the e with 
the preceding word; thus, be za; ba nge zi, just as it is more con- 
venient to write ngi ponsu ku wa, than to write ngi pons* uku toa; and 
a ngi zu ku tanda, instead of a ngi z' uku tanda; and ngi sandu ku Jika, 
instead of ngi sand' ukufika. 
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2. Of this class of irregular verbs are the following, 
uku ma^ to stand ; uku mba, to dig ; uku va^ to come, 
turn ; uku za^ to come ; uku zwa, to hear ; thus, 

* Si ye ma,' we are standing; * be mba,' they dig; * ba ye za,' they 
are coming; 'si ye zwa,' we hear; <a be mi,' they do not stand; 
' a ke zi,' he is not coming. 

Rem. — When uku za is used as an auxiliary to mark the correlative 
form of verbs, where it has the force of then, until, and in certain 
periphrastic negative forms, there is no change of a to e in the pro- 
noun or other word before it; thus, * nga za nga bona;' ' ba ze ba 
bonile;' 'a ba zanga ba bone.' But when it is used as an auxiliary 
of the future tense, the preceding a is generally changed to e in the 
negative, though not in the affirmative; thus, 'a be zu ku hamba,' 
they are not about to go; 'amadoda a we zu ku fika,' the men are not 
about to arrive ; ' ba za ku hamba, ' they are about to go ; ' amadoda 
a za ku fika,' the men are about to arrive. 

Observations. — Looking at these irregular verbs in the cognate 
dialects, we find the following forms : — 

1. Uku ma: in the Sechuana, ' go ema,' to stand; ' ba eme,' they 
stand; < ba thia ema,' they shall stand. In the Kinika, ' ku ima,' to 
stand; 'a imaya,' he standing. In the Momenya, ' me kema,' I stand; 
Ngola, 'ngemanu,' I stand; Songo, 'aminemana,' I stand; Kiriman, 
'de imels,' I stand; Nyamban, ' ne emile,' I stand. 

2. Ukumba: in the Kisuaheli, ' ku timba,' to dig; in the Kinika, 
'kuzimba;' in the Sena and Tette, ' ku kumba;' in the Mpongwe, 
'go tumba.' 

3. Uku za: in the Kinika, ' ku za,' to come; ' na za ' or 'mimi 
naza,' I come; 'yunda ku za,' he shall come; in the Kikamba, 'uka;' 
Kipokomo, ' za;' Kihiau, * issa;' Sena and Tette, ' ku dza;' Kabenda, 
*me kuiza,' — I come; Oloma, 'mi ezi,' I come; Mimboma, 'ngi zidi,' 
I come ; Kasands, ' ngo isa, ' I come ; so likewise in the Ngola, 
'ngesa;' Lubalo, 'nesa;' Songo, ' ngi sam ' and 'aminesa.' 

4. Uku zwa: in the Sechuana, 'gouthlua,' to hear; 'ba uthlua,' 
they hear; in the Inhambane, 'ku pua,' to hear; Sofala, 'ko zwa;' 
Kikamba, ' ku iwa,' to hear; ' na iwe,' let him hear; £be, ' mi wo,' 
I hear; Goali, 'ma wuo,' I hear; Basa, ' mu wo,' I hear; Opanda, 
' ma wo;' Pangela, ' nda yewa;' Kiriman, ' de iwa;' Niki, ' me dsuo;' 
Kambali, 'mu wua.' 

§ 315. 1. The irregular verb uku <so, to say, retains 
o as a terminating vowel throughout all its forms, both 
of derivation and inflection, of mode and tense, affirma- 
tive and negative ; thus, uku tsono, to speak together, 
with one another; uku t^olOj to speak for; so in the 
negative, a ngi fso, I speak not ; the present perfect, 
ngitsUo, I have spoken; the passive, ku tsiwOy it is 
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said ; potential, negative, a ngi nge do, I can not say ; 
80 in the past tense, the negative suffix nga changes a 
final to 0, as by attraction ; thus, a ngi tsongo, I did 
not say. 

2. The irregular verbs ukwazi and uku ti change 
final t to a in taking the negative suflix i^a; thus, a 
ng' azangay I did not know ; a ngi tanga^ I did not 
say. The passive, present, past, and future, of these 
verbs, is formed by suffixing wa; thus, kwaziway it is 
known ; ku tiwa, it is said. Their other passive forms 
follow the general rule, changing I into w; thus, ng* 
aziwe from ng* azile; ku tiwe from ku tile. The im- 
perative and telic subjunctive modes retain the final i in 
these verbs ; thus, 

' Ma ni ti,' say ye; 'ma s* azi,' let us know; * u si fundise s' azi,* 
teach us that we may know; ' ni m fundise ukuba azi,' teach him that 
he may know. 

§ 316. The substantive verb, wfcti 6o, to be, is con- 
jugated regularly, except the imperative mode, which 
follows the rule for other monosyllabic verb^; thus, 
yiha^ be (thou) ; yibani^ be ye. This verb, however, is 
seldom used in the present, indicative, except in the 
compound u6am C=u-6a-mJ, he is what? who? The 
mere presence of a person or thing is expressed by the 
use of konGj contracted ko; thus, 

'U kona,' he (is) present; * ba kona,' they (are) present; ' zi 
kona izinkomo,* there are cattle present. 

Rem. 1. — This omission of the verb of existence in the present 
tense, and as a mere copula, is natural, and not uncommon in the 
primitive or more uncultivated state of a language, the force of it 
being found in the noun or pronoun. For as, on the one hand, the 
idea of existence can not be conceived by the mind, except as it is 
connected with some object, so, on the other, the conception of any 
object must include or imply that of its existence. 

Rem. 2. — a. But when more than ordinary stress is 
to be given to the idea of existence, as in the imperative 
mode, or in expressing a negative ; or when it is im- 
portant to designate the relations of mode, as in the 
potential, or of time, as past or future, this verb, uku 
ba, to be, is required and used ; thus, 
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' Yiba oomsa kumi,' be merciful to me; ' ku nga ba iyo/ it may be 
it; * wa ba ngumuntu,' be was a person; ' kwa ba ngabantu/ it was 
people. 

b. So in the use of adjectives as predicates, the verb« 
ba is omitted in the present, indicative, but used in the 
other tenses and modes ; thus, 

' Ngi mkulu/ I (am) great; * nga be [ngi] mkulu,' I (was) great; 
' ngo ba mkulu,' or ' ngo ba ngi mkulu,' I will be great; * ma ngi be 
mkulu,' let me be great; * ngi nga ba mkulu,' I may be great. 

c. Sometimes the verb uku ya, to go, is used instead 
of uku ba, to point out the relation of time in examples 
like the foregoing ; thus, 

' Igama lake la ye li ngUfaku/ his name was Faku. 

Rem. 3. — a. In place of uku ba^ as a mere copula 
in the present tense, where the predicate is a noun 
specifying identity, one of the euphonic copulative par- 
ticles, y, ngy or w^ is often, though not always, used ; 
thus, 

' Ku yinkomo/ it (is) a cow; ' ku ngumuntu/ it is a person; ' ku 
wamadoda,' it is men; 'ku umuti ' or < ku wumuti,' it is a tree; 
' ku uboya,' it is wool. 

b. When the predicate consists of a pronoun, in which 
case the simple and conjunctive pronominal forms are 
often uiiited, the euphonic copula, ng*, y, or Wj is often 
used in the same way as when the predicate is a noun ; 
thus, 

* Ku nguye,' it is he (• umuntu,' &c.); * ku yiyo,' it is it (* inkomo,' 
&c.); 'kungawo,' it is they (' amadoda,' &c.). 

c. Sometimes the general pronoun i, simple form of 
the third class, singular, is joined with the conjunctive 
form of the pronoun of other classes according to the 
noun referred to, the two pronouns together becoming a 
predicate with, or without, the euphonic copula y, or 
ng; thus, 

•Ku yilo' or *ku ngilo,' it is it (* Hole,' &c.); 'kuyibo,' it is it 
(* uboya,' &c.); * ku yiso,' it is it (' isitelo/ &c.); ' ^^ izo,' »« « they 
(* izinto/ &.C.); * ku yiti,' it is we. 
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d. Sometimes the definitive form of the pronoun is used 
instead of the conjunctive, especially where emphasis or 
great precision is required ; thus, 

*I nguwona,' 'i wona,' or * ku wona,' it is just it ('umuti,' &.C.); 
* ku yikona,' it is it (' uku ma,' &c.); ' i bona,' it is they (' abantu,' 
&c.); ' ku itina,' it is we ourselves. 

e. Sometimes the simple and conjunctive forms are 
united and used as a predicate, without any euphonic 
copula; thus, 

*Ku uye,' it is he ('umuntu,' &c.); *ku lilo' or *i lilo,' it is it 
('itole,' &c.); *ku lulo ' or *i lulo,' it is it (*uluti,' &c.); *ku 
ngimi,' it is 1. 

Rem. 4. — a. In negative propositions as, ngi nga 
bi kOy the consonant 6 is often dropped, and the vowel % 
coalescing with a in nga makes nge; thus, 

' Ngi nge ko,' I not being present; ' sa be si nga bi ko,' contracted, 
' sa be si nge ko,' or * sa si nge ko,' we were not present. 

6. In negative propositions, denying identity, the 
negative is generally expressed by a sij without any use 
being made of the substantive verb ; thus, 

'A si ngumuntu,' or 'a si 'muntu,' it is not a person; ' a si nguye,' 
or * a si ye,' or *a suye,' it is not he; *a si yinkomo,' or * a si 
'nkomo,' or ' a sinkomo,' it is not a cow; ' a si yiyo,' or * a si yo,' 
or 'a siyo,' it is not it. This form of negative consists of the general 
pronoun t, third person, third class, singular, the negative a, and the 
euphonic 8 inserted to relieve the hiatus. The i (in si), the subject 
of the proposition, is sometimes omitted; thus, 'a sumuntu;' 'a suye;' 
' a siyo.' Here, uye and iyo (the simple and conjunctive forms of the 
pronoun, united) constitute the predicate ; but sometimes only the con- 
junctive form of the pronoun is used as predicate; thus, 'a si ye;' 'a 
si yo.' Sometimes the general pronoun ku constitutes the subject of 
the proposition, instead of i; in which case, there being no hiatus 
between the negative a and the pronoun, the s is not required ; thus, 
' a ku 'muntu;' < a ku 'madoda;' ' a ku so tina,' it is not we; 'a ku 
ngabo,' it is not they. 

Rem. 5. — This verb, uku ba, is often used with the 
preposition nay with, in the sense of to havcj to be 
toithj i.e., to be in possession of; though here also, in 
the present, indicative, the verb is generally omitted ; 
thus, 
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'Ba be nemali,' they had money; ' ngi nabantu,' I have people. 
In the affirmative, the vowel a, of na, coalesces with the initial vowel 
of the noun ; thus, ' ngi nemali ' (=* na-imali ') ; 'si nomuti ' (=' na- 
umuti ') ; 'si namakaza ' (=' na-amakaza '). 

But in the negative the na generally remains un- 
changed, the initial vowel of the noun being elided ; 
thus, 

'A nffi na 'mali,' Ihave no money; 'a si na 'luto/ we have nothing; 
' ba be be nga hi na 'lizwe,' contracted, ' ba be nge na 'lizwe,' they 
had no country. 



Sect. 7. — Defective Verbs. 

§ 317. 1. There appears to be but one defective verb 
in the Zulu language, viz., musa; and this, signifying 
must noty may, perhaps, be the causative form of mufca, 
depart, since musa, cause to depart, put away, might 
be thus derived by changing k into s, examples of which 
occur in some other verbs, as in vusa, from vuka; susa^ 
from suka. 

2. But in the sense of must not, this verb musa is 
used only in the present tense, imperative, addressing 
the second person ; and is generally followed by the in- 
finitive; thus, 

'Musa uku hamba,' you must not go, that is, put away going; 
' musani uku vilapa,' ye must not be idle. 

3. It is sometimes used where the command or wish 
has reference to the third person ; though in this case 
musa is addressed, or considered as addressed, to a 
person, or persons, present, while the second verb takes 
a personal form instead of the infinitive ; thus, 

' Musa ba nga hambi,' tl^ey must not go, or, you must not let them 
go; ' musa zi nga hambi izinkomo,' the cattle must not go, or, let not 
the cattle go. 

4. This form is sometimes used in the second person; 
thus, 

'Musau nga hambi,' you must not go; 'musani ni nga hambi/ 
ye must not go. 
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CHAPTER VL 
ADVERBS. 

§ 318. In the Zulu language the necessity for some 
adverl)s is superseded by the use of certain verbs, which 
involve the force of what is often expressed by the use 
of an adverb in some other languages ; thus, lunga^ 
be right, good, do well ; andulela^ go before, be first ; 
sandu^ sandu ku JUca^ arrive recently ; ponsa or ittsa, 
ngi ponsu ku fa, I am almost dead, I scarcely escape 
dying ; nga \itsa ku wa^ I nearly fell ; tsetsa u buyej 
return quickly, t.e., make haste and return ; buya u 
funde, read again, t.e., return and read. 

§ 319. Most of the adverbs in the Isizulu, like many 
in other languages, are derived or compounded from 
other words : — 

1. From a verb ; as, kusasa^ early, from uku sa, to 
dawn, be light, clear ; kulalttj first ; jede, after, when ; 
funa^ lest. 

2. From a noun ; as, mandulOj first, and endulo^ 
anciently, from indulOy antiquity, and this, from the 
verb andula, be first; enYe, abroad, in the field; 
amangaj no, falsely ; tm&aZa, indeed; emtm, in the 
day time, open day, midday ; emuva^ emva^ or eminent, 
from an obsolete noun, umuva^ the rear, after, and 
this noun from the verb uku va^ to come, be formed, 
appear, follow after, abound. 

3. From an adjective ; as, 

Kahdu, greatly; kamft, once; kaningi^ often, frequently. 

4. From a pronoun ; as, 

Kona, then, there; loku^ whereas, since, when; kahku, now. 

5. From a preposition and a noun; as, ngemiia 
(nga^imila), daily, i.e., by days; ngaman^a (nga-^ 
amavtYa)y powerfully ; ngamabomu (ngar-aniabomu)^ 
and ngesibomu (nga-'isibomu), designedly ; nam^la (no- 
um^la), to-day. 
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6. From a noun and an adjective ; asyendawanye^ 
together^ in one place, from indao-4nye; 'nyakenye^ a 
year ago, last year, from inmka-inye; um^laumbiy or^ 
plural, imi'laimbi, perhaps, Kom ufiAa, day, and umbi^ 
from mbUiy two, secondary; hence, another, some, 
some day or other ; katiaimbe, perhaps, probably, from 
isikatu time, and simbe^ and this, too, from m&iZt, a 
secondary, i.e., some other time. 

7. From a preposition and an adjective; as, 
ku^le (kti-'ie)j well ; ktiningi, plentifully ; kakulu (gen. 
ka,-kulu), greatly. 

8. From a preposition and an adverb; as, na- 
kanye^ never ; ngapi ? where ? whither ? 

9. Some adverbs and a few prepositions are derived 
from NOUNS, and likewise from adjectives, by pre- 
fixing the particle />a, which corresponds nearly to the 
English prefix 66, in be-fore, be-neath; as in, pariVe 
f/Ki-enYe), without, outside; pezulu (pa-^iziiluj^ above; 
pakati (pa-hatty the root oiumkatij space, iatkati, time), 
within; pambUi and pambi (pa-'mbili)^ before, in front, 
beyond ; panH^ beneath ; peleya^ beyond (the river) ; 
pakadcj for a long time. 

Rem. 1 .-^Any adjective may be used adverbially, by prefixing the 
particle ka ; thus, de, long, kade, far; kulu, great, kahUu, greatly. 

Rem. 2. — The ta^a which is often coupled with an adverb, or a 
preposition^ serves sometimes as a mere expletive, and sometimes for 
emphasis to strengthen the force of the following word. 

Rbm. 3. — Umliaumbij plural, imi'laimbij belongs to 
the Kafir or Xosa dialect, while its synonym katisimbe 
belongs to the Isizulu. (See above, 6.) 

Rem. 4. — a. The paragogic particle ke is an expletive suffix, carry- 
ing the accent forward to the final syllable of the word to which it is 
subjoined, and having the force of accordinf^lyt then, ikui, now^ there- 
fare ; as, hamboke, go then. (§ S14., Rem. 2.) 

b. The particles ndie and bo are also often used as 
expletives after other words, though rarely subjoined ; 
— the former, ndze^ in the sense of tkuSt so^ merely ^ notVt 
just J simply for the sake of it; thus, ngi ya hamba 
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ndie, I just go, I am walking jast for the sake of 
walking ; — the latter, 60, in the sense of ifideed, of 
course J then^ there; thus, \abo^ no indeed ; sukani bo, 
get away there. 

§ 320. Adverbs mav be divided into several classes, 
of which the principal are the following : — 

I. Mverbs of Time. 

Emini, loc. c. of imini, day, At mid^day. 

Endulo, loc. c. of indulo, antiquity, in ancient time. 

Futi, ^ 

Intambama, noun, 

Izolo, noun, 

Kade, ka-de, 

Kaloku, ka-Ioku, 



again, often. 

towards evening. 

yesterday. 

long ago, jttst now. 

now. 

just now. 

immediately. 

much, often. 



Kaloku ndze, 

Kamsinyane, ka-masinyane, 

Kaningi, ka-ningi, 

Kanye, kunye, okanye, ka-nye, &c., once, together 

Ko, present, h^re, there 

Kona, ko-na, now, then, when. 

Kondze, ko-ndze, just now, speedily. 

Kupela, V. uku pela, to end, finally. 

Kusasa, v. uku-sa-sa, yet dawning, early dawn. 

Kusi'lwa, V. sa-ilwa, yet declining, dusk of evening 



Kutangi, 

Kujala, V. uku jala, to begin, 

Loku, la-uku, 

Mandulo, n. plural, amandiilo, 

Mandze, ma,-nd£e or -andze, 

Masinyane, ma-sinyane, 

Nakanye, na- kanye, 

Namla, na-uml'la, with day, 

Napakade, 

Ngemi'la, nga-imila, by days, 

Ngomso, nga,-umso, dawning, 

Nna, n. iniia, side, sake, cause. 

Pakade, pa-kade, 

lede, V. tiku jeda, to ^nish, 



day before yesterday. 

first. 

then, when, since. 

at first. 

this moment. 

soon, speedily. 

decidedly, never. 

lo-day. 

ever. 

daily. 

to-morrow. 

when, if. 

long time. 

after, when. 
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11. Jldmrbs of Place. 

Apa, or lapa, a-, or la- pa, 

Apo, or lapo, a-, or la- po, 

Apaya, or Iqpaya, apa-, or lapa- ya, 

Ednze, 

Emva, loc. c. of pbs. n. umva, rear, 

Endawonye, n. and adj. indao-inye, 

EnYe, loc. c. of n. inYe, field, 

Ezansi, loc. c. of obs. n. izansi, eand, 

Katsana, dim. ofkati, umkati, space, 

Ko, or konat 

Kona lapa, 

Kona lapo, 

Kude, ku-de, 

Kunye» or kanye, 

Kufupi, ku-fupi, short, 

Malungana,.iDa,-lunganai v. 

Neno, na-ena, 

Nga lapa, 

Nga lapo, 

Nganeno, nga-neno, 

Nganiianye, nga-iniia inye, 

Pakati, pa-kati, umkati, space, 

Pambili, pa-mbili, 

PanTe, pa-enTe, in the field, 

Pansi, pa,-ii8i, or -ansi, sand, 

Pezulu, pa-izulu, heaven. 



Here. 

there, 
yonder, 
near. 

behind, after, 
together, 
out, abroad, 
belpw. 
distant, fan 
here, there, 
just here, 
just there.^ 
far, far away, 
together. ) 
shortly, near, 
opposite to, near, 
this side (of). 
here, this way. 
there> that way. 
on this side, 
partially, aside, 
in the midst, within, 
before, beyond, 
without, abroad, 
down, below, 
up, above. 



III. Mverba of Manner. 

Imbala, n. from bala, make clear, 
Impela, n. from uku pela, to end, 
Kale, or kule, ka, or ku -1e, nice, 
Kakulu, ka-kulu, great, 
Kabi, or kubi, ka, or ku -bi, bad, 
Kambe, ka-mbe, 
KandSalo, ka-ndSalo, 
Kangaka, ka-ngaka, ^ 

Ke, uku ka, to reach, 
Ndifa, ndiSe, 



Indeed, truly, 
verily, utterly, 
well, nicely, 
greatly, very, 
bad, poorly, 
of coui^e, naturally. ' 
so, again, likewise, 
so much, thua, so.^ 
accordingly, dierefore. 
thus, so, just so. 
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NdSalo, nd2a-lo, 
Nd2enga, ndle-nga, 
NdSengaloku, ndlenga-loku, 
Ngaka, nga-ka, 
Ngesibomu, or ngamabomu, 
Ze, 
lata> 



so, thu8, and so on. 
accordingly, like as. 
like unto, just as. 
such, so much, 
on purpose, willfully, 
empty, naked, vain, 
quite, wholly. 



IV. Interrogqtive Adverbs. 



Ini na? i, it, -ni, what? -na 

KandSani na ? ka-nd2ani na 

Kangakanani na ? 

Na? 

NdSani na ? nd2a-ni-na ? 

Nganina? nga-ni-na ? 

Ngakanani na ? nga-ka-na-ni 

Nini na ? ni-ni-na ? 

Pi na ? or ngapi na ? 

Po ? poge Mni po ? po ini na 



— ? What? why? whether? 
? how ? like what ? 

how much ? 

inter. particle=s? 

like what ? how ? 

with what ? why ? 
•na ? how much ? 

when ? 

where? whither? 
^ why ? why then ? 



V. J>rumeral Adverbs. 

Kanye, ka-nye, one, 

Kabili, ka*bili, two, 

Katatu, 

Kane, 

Kalanu, or kwa 'silanu, 

Katatisitupa, or kwa 'sitnpa, 

Kwa sikombisa, 

Kwa Siyangalombili, 

Kwa Biyagalolunye, 

Kwa yifiumi, 

Kwa yikulu, 

Kwa yinkulungwane. 



Once. 

twice, 

thrice. 

four times. 

five times. 

six times. 

seven times. 

eight times. 

nine times* 

ten times. 

a hundred times. 

a thousand times. 



VI. Various kinds of Jidverbs. 
Ai, or hai, No. 
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AitSe, ai-t§e, not so, no. 

Amanga, n. pi. from uku unga, to ^^^ .^.^ ^^,^^ 

beguile^ 

Ehe, yes. 

Ewe, yes. 
Id2i, or idSile, i, he, and diSila, nod, yes, truly. 

Imi'laimbi, imila-inibi, perhaps. 

Isibili, truly, very. 

Ingabe, i, it, -nga, may, -be, be, perhaps. 
Kanti, ka,-nti, or -anti, the contrary, whereas, biit. 

Katisimbe, isikati-esimbe, perhaps, probably. 

Kodwa, ka-ttdwa, only, but. 

Kumbe, ku-mbe, probablv. 

Pela, V. uku pela, to conclude, then, of course. 

Umlaumbi, umla-umbi, perhaps. 

Yebo, ye-bo, yes, indeed ! 

la, or labo, no« 

la, or labo, no. 

§ 321. There is a class of words in the Zulu language 
which might be called Pronominal Adverbs, or Prono- 
mino-Locative Adverbs, since they are composed in part 
of pronouns, and are used to point out the locality of a 
person or thing, as being Aere, or there^ or there yonder; 
thus, 

JVin^, here he is; nango, there be is; nanguya, there he is in the 
distance. 

§ 322. These pronominal adverbs consist of the pre- 
position na, and a pronoun of the simple form, together, 
in most cases, with some epenthetic euphonic medial, 
as fig:, m, n, n^, or nt; thus, 

Jfangu (=siii-figi-fi)y even he, here he is; namba (=sfMi-m-&a), even 
ther, here they are. Here the office of ng and m is merel/ to soften 
and facilitate the combination iuf-ic, and nth-ha^ba accordance with 
principles already stated. (^ 24., 3^, 95.) 

Kem4 1. — ^Pronominal adverbs for nouns of the fourth class require 
no euphonic medial, since the two essential elements are easily united 
and enunciated without the intervention of any other sound ; thus, 
fMMt (i$ibuko)f here it is (the glass); nazi (m6uibo), here they are (the 
glasses). Sometimes, but not always, the pronominal adverb of the 
eighth class employs a medial n before the A:; thiis, iioiiJIru or naku 
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{ukuna), here it is (rain). When the incipient of the noun contains 
the n, thb sound is generally introducedi as by attraction, into tl^ 
pronominal adverb ; thus, nami {izinkamo)^ here they are (cattle). 
(^36.) 

Rem. 2. — In the pronominal adverb for nouns of the second class, 
plural, we have, sometimes, the euphonic medial ng; but more fre- 
quently, in pure Zulu, we have the sharper corresponding equivalent 
nk; thus, nanga or nanka (amadoda), here they are (the men). And 
in the singular of the sixth class we sometimes hear nofiihi instead of 
the softer and more usual nangu (umuU), here it is (the tree, or 
medicine, &c.) 

Rem. 9. — In the singular of the third class, and in the plural of 
the sixth, we have the medial f» ; thus, nann (tnibmo), here it is (the 
cow); nami (imUi), here they are (the trees). In the singular of the 
second and fifth classes, we have the medial ti(, and the pronouns t 
and tf ; thus, nanA {iioU\, here it is ; nanhi (uH), here it is; though ki 
the Xosa dialect, we fina noli and wAl 

§ 323. These pronominal adverbs put on different 
forms not only to accord with the number and class of 
the noun referred to, but to express, in some measure, 
also the comparative nearness or distance of the person 
or thing spoken of; thus, 

^angu^ here he is; nango, there he is; nofiguya, there he is in the 
distance ; so, namha, namho, nambaya, 

§ 324. The common form of these words, with the 
corresponding import, may be seen by a glance at the 
following — 

Table of Pronomino»Locai%ve Mverbt. 



SIHTGULAR. 



PLURAL. 



Here he, Thei^he, Yondet* 

she, or shei or he, she, or i 
it is. it is. it is. 

1 Nangu, nango, nanguya; 

3 Nanti, nanto, nantipra; 
S Nansi, nanso, nansiya; 

4 Nasi, naso, nasiya; 

5 Nantu, nanto, nantuya; 

6 Nangu, nango, nanguya; 

7 Nambu, nan9>o, nambuja; nambu, 
a Naku, nako, nakuya; 



Here 


there 


Yonder 


they are. 


they are. 


they are. 




nambO| 


nambaya. 


nanka. 


nanko, 


nankaya^ 


nanzi, 


nanzo, 


nanziya« 


nazi. 


nazo,. 


naziya. 


nazi. 


nazo. 


naziya. 


nansi. 


nanso. 


nansiya. 


nambu. 


nambo. 


nambuym. 


naku, 


nako. 


nakuya. 



§325. 1. For the first and second person, singular, 
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use is sometimes made of the forms used for the third 
person, singular, first class; thus, 

JVangu (mind), here I am; nangu (toevia), here thou art. And for 
the first and second person, plural, use is sometimes made of the forms 
used for the third person, plural, first classy thus, namba (<tiia), here 
we are; nambo (ntna), there ye are. 

2. But instead of these forms for the first and second 
persons, the pronouns are oflen used with the adverbs 
lapa, lapo^ and lapaya; thus, 

^gi lapa, here I am ; m lapo^ there ye are. Or, instead of the ad- 
verb lapa, we may have the preposition na, with the conjunctive form 
of the required pronoun; thus, u iMtim, Ihou (art here) with me; ngi 
fienii, I (am here) with you. 

Rem. — ^The pronouns of the third person are sometimes used like 
those of the first and second, with the adverbs lapa, lapo, and lapaya; 
thus, 6a lapa, they are here; ha lapo, they are there. 



CHAPTER VII 
PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 326. 1. In the Isizulu, as in many other languages, 
especially among the African dialects, the saipe word 
appears, according to its use and connection, sometimes 
as an adverb, and sometimes as a preposition, or as a 
conjunction. 

2. Several words, which are used in the . twofold 
capacity of an adverb and a preposition, when they serve 
as the latter, are always followed by another, bb kwa, 
na; thus, 

Pezu kwnnuti (^Jewor'Umiuii)^ upon the tree ; eduze nefUaba (=iki- 
tfi<a6a), near the mountain. 

Rem. 1 . — ^The preposition kwa seems to be a compound of the pre- 
position ku and the genitive particle is, the elements of which are still 
retained in their oriffinal separate use in the case of proper nouns, the 
names of persons; was, pambi ku ka *Fdku (a hardened by k), before 
Faku- 
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RcM. 2. — ^Thifl twofold use of prepositions is not peculiar to the 
Isizulu ; neither is the second so superfluous as some might at first 
suppose. The same, in substance, may be seen in such English words 
and phrases as w-on, m-to, imA-tn, near /o, near hy, before {r=Jnf-far€), 
And the force of each preposition may generally be seen in such Zulu 
phrases as, eduze fieiilaoa,==near with, near by, or close to the moun« 
tain; pezu kwam'uH,=up on, or up to the tree; pamhi ku ha ^Fak»^^= 
opposite to, or in the presence of Faku. 

Rem. S. — ^The principal preposition is often preceded by nga, which 
may be used, as in case of the adverbs, not only for euphony, or as 
an expletive, but also to modify or strengthen the preposition which it 
precedes; thus, pezic, above; Mga pez«, over above ; panH, below; itga 
|Niim, down below. 

§ 327. Most of the Zulu prepositions are contained in 
the following list : — 

Eduze (na*), Near. 

Emva (kwa-), behind. 

Erfla (na- w kwa-), up, inland. 

Ezansi (na- or kwa-), beneath. 
Ka (also ba, &c., see ^ 115.), of. 

Ku, to« from, with. 

Kwa, to, from, in, at. 

Malungana (na-), opposite. 

Na, with. 

Nga, about, for. 

Nganeno (kwa-), this side of. 

Ngenria (ya- or nga-), on account of. 

Pakati (kwa-), within. 

Pambi (kwa-), before. 

Pansi (kwa-), under. 

PanTe (kWa-), without. 

Peseya (kwa-), beyond. 

Pezu (kwa-), upon. 

§ 328. The place of several prepositions which are 
common in the English, and other languages, is sup- 
plied in the Isizulu by the use of the locative case ; 
thus, 

U uzvnkomeni^ he is with or aqoong the cattle; ha ya emfuUm, they 
went to the river; ba sen^fuleni, they are at the river. 

^ 329. In addition to those adverbs which are given 
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ns prepositions also, in the above list, we might, perhaps, 
name other words with equal propriety, such as kude, 
kufupiy and katmtia; unless they are to be counted as 
adjectives in such phrases as, 

I kude naye, it is far from him; ba kude kwni, they are far from me; 
II ktfupi nabo, thou art near to them. 



CHAPTER nil 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 330. The number of conjunctions in the Zulu 
language is not large. The people, like all uneducated 
tribes, incline to the use of short sentences, and to in- 
dependent phrases. The relation of one proposition, or 
of one phrase, to another, oflen depends more upon the 
general construction, than upon any single word of a 
conjunctive character. (§ 22L, 3.) 

§ 331. The words most frequently used as conjunc- 
tions are the following : — 

Funa (uku funa, to want), Lest. 

Kandu, in order that, then. 

Kanti, but, yet, whereas. 

Kodwa, but, only. 

Na, and, also, both. 

Ngako (nga-oko, for that), therefore. 

Ngokuba (nga-uku ba), for, because. 

Ngokuma (nga-uku ma), for, because. 

NdSengokuba (nd2e-nga-uku ba), as. 

Noko (na-oko, with that), nevertheless. 

Noma (na-uma, and if), even if, though. 

Ukuba (uku ba, to be), that, if, for. 

Uknma (uku ma, to stand), that, if, for. 

Ukuze (uku za, to come), that, till. 

Uma (uku ma, to stand), if, that. 

Umlaumbi (umla-umbi, ^319., 6.), or, perhaps. 

2 c 
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^ 332. Precise, distinctive words, corresponding to 
what are sometimes called disjunctive conjunctions, as, 
or^ nor, eithevj neither^ — do not exist in the language. 
Their place is sometimes supplied by na, nokubay or 
um^laumbi; but more frequently the force of these words 
is diffused, as it were, throughout the sentence ; thus. 

He or I will assist you==yena uyakuku siza uma u nga ta $ixv>€Mga 
tmtna, i.e., he will help you were you not still helped by myself; John 
or James or Faku intends to go=iit7ia ku nge stye Uyofutne^ ku nge stye 
Uyamese, Ufaku u ti uya ku hamba; he might not read nor walk nor 
work=a nge ze a funda a nge hambe a nge sebenze. But grammatical 
points of this kind belong more properly to Syntax. 



CHAPTER IX. 
INTERJECTIONS. 



§ 333. 1. Like most of the African dialects, the Isi- 
zulu abounds in exclamations. Some of these are of a 
profane character, as, Tsafca, Dingan' — names of de- 
ceased Zulu chiefs. Some are always construed with 
the verb uku tiy as, tu^ duj or di; twi; nyay — the exact 
meaning of which depends upon the connection in which 
they are used, but the general design of which is to give 
intensity to whatever word or sentence they are attached ; 
thus, 

Tvlani ni ti du! be perfectly silent; umuti u lungile u U hoi! the tree 
is perfectly straight. 

2. Many of the exclamations in Isizulu are onomato- 
poetic, and generally accompanied with some significant 
gesticulation of the hands or body, or expression of the 
countenance. 

3. Some of the greatest songs of praise, which the 
natives sing in honor of the dead — the *' amalozi," or 
departed heroes — consist of nothing but exclamations ; 
sometimes a single sound repeated over and over again, 
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as, (st, tU, t&ij &c. One of the greatest songs which 
Dingane and his men used to sing to the shades consisted 
of nothing but a series of vowel sounds, as — a, o, o, t, 
e, e, a, o, &c., uttered or sung with diverse slides and 
with variations upon the musical scale. 

§ 334. Most of the interjections which are in general 
use are included in the following list : — 



Au, 

E, 

Ehe; he, 

Halala, 

lya; hiya, 

Mame; mamo, 

Maye; mai, 

Mi, 

Nii ; niii, 

We, 

Yebo, 

Yeti, plural, bayeti, 

II ; iia ; lie, 



Oh! alas! 
o ! eigh ! 
right ! just so ! 
hail ! welcome ! 
pshaw ! away ! 
alas ! dear me ' 
alas ! awful ! 
attention ! 
how sad ! 
ho! behold! 
indeed ! 
hail ! glory ! 
fie ! tush ! 



CHAPTER X. 
REMARKS AND OBSERVATIONS 

ON SOME OF THE 

ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND CONJUNCTIONS 

OF THE 

ISIZULU AND ITS COGNATES. 



§ 335. 1. JVa is both a conjunction and a preposition, 
signifying and^ even, also, toith; it is also used as a sl^a 
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of interrogation^? The same word, na=andy with, 
&c., prevails among all the cognates of the Isizuiu 
along the eastern coast of Africa, at Delagoa Bay, 
Inhambane, Sofala, Tette and Sena, Quiliraane, Mo- 
zambique, Cape Delgado ; also in the Suaheli, the 
Nika, Kamba, Pokomo, and Hiau dialects. It is also 
common in some of the interior and western dialects, 
sometimes, however, with some modification of form 
and import ; thus. 

Id the Mpongwe, na, in, n\ and, tnih, for; Benga, na, wiik; 
Secbuana, na, withf and, {nabo, with them; nae, with him; nalu, 
with you). 

Corresponding to the use of na as an interrogative particle, which 
always follows the interrogative phrase or sentence, and takes an 
accent with the falling slide of the voice, the Mandingo has di in many 
cases; and the Bornu language has ba, originally ra; and this ra is 
the same word which is used in that language as a conjunction==or. 
As the asking of a question implies the return — the addition of an 
answer, the indicating of a question by the use of a conjunction 
is not unphilosophical ; nor does it differ in principle from the 
English, which makers most questions to end in an elevated or rising 
tone, thus indicating a state of suspense and the expectation of an 
answer. 

^ 336. 2. JVga is a preposition signifying through^ bp 
by means ofy on account off in respect tOj a<, tmro, 
towardy near^ aboutj concerning. 

The Sechuana has ga=uU, wUk, concerning, of, from, retpecting; and 
the Mpongwe, go=at, upon, to; gicU=(U, in, from; and gore=^or, to, 
ai. Some of the uses of ga in the Sechuana would seem to indicate 
its correspondence to the Zulu ka; and some of the uses of ^ and 
gtoi in the Mpongwe are closely related to the use of ku in the 
Isizuiu. 

§ 337. 3. Ku, the preposition=to, from, tn, with^ is 
used not only as a separate word, but enters as a prefix 
into the composition of several adverbs, especially those 
which are formed from adjectives. (§ 319., 7.) With 
the initial u=ukHy it forms the infinitive; thus, uku 
tanda, to love. Ku is also found in many of the 
cognate dialects, both as a mark of the infinitive, and 
as an element in the formation of adverbs. 

Thus, in the Suaheli, *ku nena,' to speak; 'ku fania,' to make; 
Maravi, *ku lira,' to weep; Cape Delgado, Tette and Sena, *kurira,* 
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Inhambane, * ku lila,' Delagoa, '^ko dzila,' — to weep; Mpongwe, 
'go kamba/ to speak; Sechuana, 'go bofa,' to bind. 

So in adverbs : Tette and Sena have ' kunsa,' Cape 
Delgado and Sofala, * kundsa/ while the Inhambane 
has ' papandse/ all in the sense of the Zulu * panYe/ 
without, outside. So again, Tette and Quilimane have 
'kuzogoro;' Sena, 'padzugoro/ — before; Tette and 
Sena, * kumbari ' or * pambari,' by the side ; ' kuzuru,' 
above ; ^ kumbuio,' afler ; * kuno,' on this side. 

^ 338. 4 Kwa is evidently composed of k%i=to, 
franii -a, the sign of source, possession, and designa- 
tion (§ 114.) ; hence the general signification, to, from^ 
of J with^ atf tn, its more specific import being determined 
by its connection ; thus, 

'Ngi ya kwa Zulu,' I go to the Zulu country; ' ngi vela kwa Zulu,' 
I coroc from the Zulu country; 'abantu ba kwa 'Musi,' Musi's people, 
or the people are with Umust, are at his place, or they belong to him, 
according to the connection in which the phrase is used. So in the 
Suaheli, 'nime kuendakua Wali,' I went to the Governor; Mpongwe, 
' agendaga gwi 'longa,' he went to (the) country. 

§ 339. 5. The use of a complemental preposition, as 
kwa and na^ (thus, * pambi kwa-,' * eduze na-,' § 326., 
2.y) prevails in many of the Zulu cognates. Thus, in 
Tette and Sena, ' pakati pa-,' in the midst of, as, 
' pakati pa-tsika,' in the midst of the night, mid-night ; 
Inhambane, ' bakari nya-,' as, ' bakari nya-usigu,' in 
the midst of the night, mid-night ; Delagoa, * tsikare 
ka-diambo,' mid-day ; Mozambique, * nzua va-muru,' 
mid-day ; Cape Delgado, * wakati wa-mfula,' in the 
midst of the rainy season, winter ; * wakati wa-dsua,' 
midst of the dry [Reason, summer. So in the Suaheli, 

* tini ya-,' under ; * dzu ya-,' over ; Nika, * zini ya-,' 
under; *zulu ya-,' over; Kamba, *deo ya-,' under; 

* Zulu ya-,' over ; Pokomo, * nsi ya-,' under ; * ulu 
wa-,' over ; Hiau, ^ pasi ya-,' under, — like the Zulu, 

* pansi kwa-,' under ; and * pezu kwa-,' over ; &c. 

Or perhaps these examples from cognate dialects 
should be considered as an illustration of prepositions 
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followed by the genitive, and more like the use of 
' ngenna ya- ' in Isizulu ; thus, ' ngeniia yake," on 
account of him, for cause of him. In fact all ex- 
amples of this kind serve to confirm the opinion that 
many of the prepositions were, originally, nouns. It 
should be remarked, however, in respeU to ^ngeniia,' 
that it may be followed by the preposition nga as well 
as by the usual genitive formula ya; thus, ' ngenna nga 
sendaweni,' in the region about the place, somewhere 
about the place; * ngenna yendao,' because of the place, 
on account of the place. 

§ 340. 6. Ka. The particle fca, as seen in many 
adverbs, is originally a preposition, the genitive a 
hardened by k; thus, 

'Kaloku,'. of this, now; *kakulu,' of size, greatly; * kanye,' of 
one, ODce. The same is found in the Sechuana as a preposition, 
separable=^r, by, in, toith; and sometimes inseparable, and in the 
softer form, ga; thus, 'gangue,' once; *gaberi,* twice; *gantsi,' 
frequently; and in some words, as *hagulu,' the sound of g is re- 
duced to a mere aspirate. The Sechuana has the preposition ka, as 
separable, in some cases where the Isizulu has the inseparable pa; 
thus, Sechuana, * ka pele,' Isizulu, 'pambili,' before; * ka gare '= 
' pakati,' within. We find ka used in the Tette and Sena as in the 
Isizulu; thus, ' kabozi,' 'kaposi,' once; 'kavire-konze,' 'kabiri- 
koQzi,' twice; *kaviri-kaviri,' always. So in the Inhamhane, *karini?' 
how? 'karoro,* thus. 

§341. 7. Pa. The inseparable particle or preposition 
pa^^chse, near^ by^ at, tn, among^ which enters into 
so many of the adverbs and prepositions in Isizulu, 
enters in like manner into the composition of the same 
parts of speech in numerous African dialects, and is 
closely allied, if not identical with a similar particle in 
other families of language ; thus, 

In the Tette and Sena, 'pazuru,* above; 'panze,' (*pandze,') 
below; 'pangoro pangoro,' gradually; 'pambiri,' by the side; * pa- 
boze,' only; 'pafupi,* near; 'pakati,' in the midst. In the Sofala, 
'padoko padoko,' gradually; in the Inhambane, 'padokuana,' slowly. 
In the Quilimane and Mozambique, changing p into another letter of the 
same orsan, v; thus, 'vazuru' and 'vazulu,' above; 'vati' (=<pa- 
nsi,' Zulu), beneath; Mozambique, <va,' here, on this side; ' vaku- 
viri,' near; 'vamoza,' once. In Cape Delgado, 'wakati,' in the 
midst; ' papiri,' sometimes. The Mpongwe has va (==tn, tn iht space 
'rf), both separable, and in composition with other words, especially 
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those which denote time; thus, 'va,' among, at; 'vate,'soon; 'vate- 
vena,' now; and the Benga has 'piele,' near. 

Not only as a prefix, and in general signification, but 
virtually in form also, this particle pa is found in the 
English by or be; thus, bystander j before^ beneath^ be- 
side; also in the Dutch by^ the German &ei, and the 
Gothic b%. And in signification, perhaps also in origin, 
this Saxon and Gbthic prefix, 6e, 6t, or 6y, is allied to 
the Swedish and Danish paa^ and the Russian po; 
*^ the Latin has it in possideo and a few other words ;*' 
and its prevailing sense and chief element are found 
again in the Shemitic prefix b (beth)j — a relic, perhaps, 
of an original language in common use before the dis- 
persion on the plain of Shinar, and a living ligament 
between the tripartite tongue since known as the Shem- 
itic, Japhetic, and Hamitic. 

The substance of this particle pa is seen also in the Zulu interro- 
gative adverb pi, which is sometimes joined with the preposition nga= 
*ngapina?* where? whither? whence? close upon what? about how 
many ? — and joined, sometimes, with the personal pronoun, the subject 
of inquiry=* upi na?' where is he? or where about is he? ' bapi na?' 
' zipi na?' where about are they? i.e., in respect to situation, number, or 
quantity. (§ 148., 4.) Nor is this use of the particle confined to the 
Isiaulu. The Inhambane has 'tingapi?' how much? Tette, ' ba- 
ngapi?' how many? Mozambique, 'gavi?' and Cape Delgado, * vi- 
ngapi?' how many? Inhambane, Mtipi?' where? whither? Sofala, 
'api?' Tette and Sena, ' kuponi?' Quilimane, 'uvi?' Mozambique, 
*vai?' Cape Delgado, 'depir — where? whither? whence? Suaheli, 
*wapi?' Nika, 'luapi?* Hiau, *kwapi?' — where? whence? whither? 
Suabeli, * wangapi?' which in number? In the Wakuafi we find the 
interrogative pronoun nil (=what?) and pa combined in the word 
'painio?' why? whereby? wherefore? So in the Quilimane, 'paraoi,' 
why? I.ecause of The Benga has ' ove ?' which? where? See also 
the Bornu language, 'yimpi?' at what time? when? 'ampi?' which 
people? *dandalpi?' which mosque? 'kirpi?' which slave? 'perpi?' 
which horse ? 

The root of the same adverb is seen again in the Zulu 
interrogative po ? poge ? why ? po ini ? then why ? ini 
po? why then? The classical scholar will readily 
observe the likeness, both in form and import, which 
this particle bears to the Greek pou^ where? about, 
nearly ; poSy poi? Slc. Many Hebrew scholars derive 
the Hebrew preposition b from the noun beth^ house. 
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in the housCf tn, by, near. In some instances its Ham- 
itic equivalent, pa, (po, va^ vo,) carries with it the idea 
of being at home; thus, 

Sena, 'a ri po?' is he at home? Mozambique, *ngi ja vo,' I am 
at home; ' mukunga wa va,^ the master is at home; ' u hi vo,' he is 
absent. -« 

§ 342. 8. La is a demonstrative particle, entering 
into the composition of the demonstrative pronouns, and 
a few of the adverbs ; thus, 

'Loku ' (la-uku), this, then, when; * lapa ' (la-apa), here; ' lapo,' 
there; Mapaya,' yonder. 

§ 343. 9. ¥a is an adverbial suffix, derived, perhaps, 
from the verb uku ya, to go ; denoting distance in place ; 
and generally accompanied by some gesticulation, as 
pointing the finger or inclining the head,=yonder; thus, 

'Leja,* that, or there yonder; Mapaya,' away yonder; Suaheli, 
'ya kule,' far; Pokomo, 'kuye,' far, distant. The Sechuana and 
Mpongwe make use of la in a similar manner; thus, Sechuana, 
'kakda,* far, distant; Mpongwe, 'la,' distant; so Hiau, 'kula,' 
distant. 

§ 344. 10. Apa, apOj apaya. In the adverb ajpa, 
we have the inseparable pa (=near, close, by), and the 
genitive particle a, which is sometimes preceded and 
strengthened by the demonstrative laf=apay or lapay 
here J at this place, hither, at the time, when; apo^ or 
lapo, there, at that place, thither, where; apaya, or 
lapaya, yonder, at a distance. 

In some of the neighboring dialects this adverb has reference to 
adjacent or contiguous time as well as place; thus, Inhambane, ' apa,' 
here, now; ' apa apa,' just now; Mpongwe, 'vena,* here; *vate,* 
soon; *vate-vena,' now; 'vava,' there; 'vana' and ' me vana,' yonder; 
Suaheli, 'hapa,'here; Nika, 'hiva;' Pokomo, 'hafa;* Hiau, 'hapano,' 
— here, hither; Suaheli, 'hapo,' there; 'mahali hapa,' 'hapano,' 
thence; Nika, ' kua hiva,' hence (from there); Benga, ' okava,' here; 
'okavani,* there; *ovani,' there yonder; *ove,' where; *pani,' this 
moment. 

§ 345. 11. Kufupi=short, near, not far distant. 
The root of this word, fupi, may be traced in many 
cognates of the Isizulu. 
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In the Inhambane, Tette and Sena, ' pafupi,' near ; Suaheli, 
•mfupi,* short; 'karubi/ near; Nika, *mfuhi,' short; 'fefi,' near; 
Karnba, ' muguwe/ short; ' waguwe,' near ; Pokomo, ' mfufi,* short; 
' hafufi/ near; Emboma, ' kufe/ short; Mpongwe, ' pe ' and ' epe,* 
short; Sechuana, *gaufi,' near; Kongo, ' koii,' short. In both 
the form and import of this word, there is much to suggest that 
it may be, radically, a mere reduplication of pa, originally papa, 
near, by. 

§ 346. 12. Ezansif pansi. The root nsij or ansi, 
which occurs in ezansi (ezi-ansini^ contracted, ezansi), 
the locative, plural, of an obsolete Zulu noun izansi= 
sand, sea-shore, bed of a river, and hence ezan8i=8ea' 
wardy down country , lower down^ aground; which root 
occurs also in pansi (pa-nsi, or '-an8ij)=^agroundj on 
the ground^ doivn^ beneath^ below^ under; and which 
root is doubtless seen also in amanzi^ the sharp aspirate 
8 having passed over into the weaker z, of the same 
organ, — is found, in substance, still in use with a similar 
meaning in many Zulu cognates; viz., — Nhalemoe, 'nsi,' 
sand; Melon, 'nse,' sand; Ngoten, 'nse;' Mbofon 
and Udom, ^nsise;' Eafen, ^aseve;' Orungu, ' deseye,' 
plural, 'niaseye;' Babuma, 'ndsie;' Undaza, ^esei,' 
plural, ^manSei;' — sand; Fanti, ' nsu,' water ; Quili- 
mane, ^nuinsi,^ river; Zulu, ^amanzi,' water; locative, 
*emanzini,' in the water; Param, ' nzi ' and *nze;' 
Papiah, ^nsi' and 'ndsi;' Pati, 'ndsi;' Bayon, ^ndsib;' 
Mbamba and Bumbete, ^andsa' and ^mandSa;' Kiri- 
man, ^ mandse,' — water. So also Cape Delgado, * ma- 
dSi,' water ; * pansi,' low place ; Tette and Sena, 

* madzi,' water ; * pandzi,' low place ; * panze * or * pa- 
ndze,' beneath, on the ground; Sofala, 'madsi,' water; 
^ paSi,' low place ; Quilimane, 'mandse' or ^ mainSe,' 
water ; Maravi, * madze * or * matse^' water ; • panze,' 
beneath, on the ground; Cape Delgado, 'sini,' beneath; 
Suaheli,' * madsi ' or * madyi,' water ; * nti,' earth ; 

* tini,' below ; * tini ya-,' under ; Nika, * mazi,' water ; 

* zi,' earth ; * zini,' below ; * zini ya-,' under ; Kamba, 
*mansi,' water; *ndi,' earth; *deo,' below; *deoya-,' 
under ; Pokomo, * mazi/ water ; * nsi,' earth, below ; 

* nsi ya-,' under ; Hiau, * messi/ water ; * pasi ya-,' 
under; Sechuana, ' metse,' water : * tlase' (' thlase'= 

* lase 7? below, beneath, under. 
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The likeness or identity between ' ezansi ' and ' pansi,' in the Zolu 
dialect, and many of the above words in its cognates, will be more 
apparent by keeping in mind that the s in these Zulu words has a kind 
of guttural aspiration, which some have attempted to represent by the 
use of /, and writing the words, as they are generally written in the 
Kafir (Xosa) dialect, thus, < ezantsi,' ' pantsi.' 

§ 347. 13. PezulUf pezu. The adverb, pezulu — 
preposition, pezu=over^ abovcy on^ n/M^i, (pa, near, at, 
-izulu^ sky, heaven,) is found in many of the neighbor- 
ing dialects. In some, it consists of the noun alone; 
in others, of the noun and preposition />a or va, as in the 
Isizulu ; thus, 

Tette and Sena ' pazuru' or ' kuzuru,' over, above, up, upwards; 
Mozambique, 'vazulu,' *uzulu,' 'ozulu,' over, above, &c.; Quili- 
mane, ' vazuru,' above; Galla, ' gubba,' over, above; Nika, ' zulu,' 
above; * zulu ya-,* over; Kamba, * ulu,' above; * zulu ya-,* over; 
Pokomo, ' zu,' above; ' ulu wa-,' over; so in the Isizulu, ' pezulu/ 
above; ' pezu kwa-,' over. The noun itself may be traced much far- 
ther, of which the following are a few specimens of its form in different 
dialects: — ^Fanti, * esuru,' sky; Avekwom, * ezuve,' sky; Kongo, 
'ezulu;' Emboma, *zulu;' Basunde and Babuma, 'yulu;' Mbamba 
and Bumbete, ' yolo;' Kabenda, * yilu' and ' kuyilu;' Kambali, 'asulo' 
and * ozulo,' — sky, heaven. 

§ 348. 14. En'Ye, pan7e. The adverb en'Ye=:in the 
fields abroad^ tvithoutj also patiYe (par-efffe)^ vnthout, 
outstdCy abroad^ — are derived from the noun UitiYcy or 
in'Ycy an open field, waste, desert, wilderness, — an un- 
cultivated, desolate section of country ; and hence the 
significations of the adverb and preposition — ^abroad, 
without, above. The Inhambane has * papandse,' with- 
out, outside; Sofala, 'kundsa;' Tette, Sena, and Gape 
Delgado, ^ kunsa ' and * kundsa,'— without, outside; 
Suaheli, ^nde;' Nika and Pojkomo, ^nse;' Kambay 
' nsa ;* and the Sechuana, * ka intle ' (* inTe ?'), — with- 
out, abroad. 

§ 349. 15. Pakati (pa^^-katiy root of umkatiy space, 
isikatiy time),=tn the midsty between^ vnthitij inside. 
Among kmdred dialects we have the following : — Dela- 
goa, Usikarre ka-,' in the midst of; Tette and Sena, 
^mukati,' within; ^pakati pa-,' in the midst of ; Cape 
Delgado, 'wakati wa-,' in the midst of; Suaheli, 'kati,' 
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middle ; ' katikati/ between ; Nika, ^ kahi/ middle ; 

* kahi kahi/ between ; Kamba, ^ kati/ middle ; * kati 
ya-/ between ; Pokomo, ' kahi/ middle ; ' kahi hahi,' 
between ; Hiau, * diSirikati/ middle ; * padSirikati/ be- 
tween ; Mpongwe, * gare,' * gogare/ middle, centre, 
between ; Sechuana, ' ka gare,' between. 

§ 350. 16. Kambcj kumbe, pambi^ pambiliy kabili. 
In the words kambSj of course; kumbe^ perhaps; pambi 
or pambUi J in fronts before; and kabili, second (isibini, 
zimbilij &c., two), — we find radically the same element, 
or elements, and the same generic idea, both in the Isi- 
zulu and many of its kindred dialects ; viz., — &f, mbi or 
tii6e, 6t/f, mbUi, mbele,=elsej other ^ opposite; and hence, 
second f two, in front , before^ of course; perchance ^ 
perhaps. The root mbe is still heard occasionally, 
especially from the older men, as an adjective in the 
sense of other ^ another; thus, 

' A ngi I' azi ilizwi elimbe,' I do not know another saying, proverb; 
8o 'izindaba ezimbe/ other matters=' izindaba ezinye.' This root, 
having i final instead of e^=mln, is not uncommon in the Kafir (Xosa) 
dialect, where it also signifies atiother, other, a differtni one. In some 
cognates of the Isizulu, we find one element of the full form {mhili or 
mbele); and in some, another element; and in other cognates, the two 
combined, thus : — ^Pokomo, * mbi,' two ; Ndob, * be' and ' mbe;' Kum, 
'mbe ' and 'mba;' Bagba, Bamom, and Momenya, *mbe;' Nhalemoe, 
Param, Papia, Pati, Musu, and Puka, 'raba,' — two; Kamba, 'ili,' 
two ; Kambali, 'ile,'two; Suaheli, *mbili;' Nika, * mbiri;' Kiriman, 
*beli;' Meto and Matatan, * peli,' — two; Kamba, *mbe,' before; 
Suaheli, ' mbele;' Nika, Pokomo, Hiau, and CapeDelgado, * mbere,' 
before; Sena, ' kumbare,' opposite; Tette, ' pambare,' by the side; 

* mbare,' along beside; Orungu, * mbani,' two ; Mpongwe, * mbani,' 

* vani,' * ambani,' two; ' mbe,' or; ' kambe' and * kambenle,' where- 
fore; Benga, *tombeti,' either, or; *ibali,' two; Wakuafi, * arre,' 

* warre,' two; Sechuana, ' gaberi,' twice; 'kapele,' before; * kampo,' 
perhaps. So the verb in Isizulu, * pamba,' cross, oppose; Mpongwe, 

* simbia,' oppose. We may notice, also, the resemblance, at least 
external, between some of these Hamitic words, as ' pambili,' * kapele,' 
before, in front, and the Hebrew * kabel,' the front, over against, 
before. 

§ 361. 17. Kadcj kude. Corresponding to the root 
de (kade^ kude, long, far), the Kamba has ' udi,' far ; 
Suaheli, ' nde,' abroad ; the Mpongwe, ' da,' ' nda,' 
long; the Sechuana, *gute/ far; 'guteni,' far off; 
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Galla, *dera/ high; Nika, ' kure/ far; Tette and 
Sena, ^ kutari/ far, distant. 

§ 352. 18. Katsana. According to the form of this 
word, we must regard it as a diminutive ofkati (umkatiy 
8pace)=a short space, a little distant, not far away. 
But the use of the word hy tlie natives always indicates 
rather a long distance, remote, far away. Hence they 
sometimes define it by giving kade as a synonym ; and 
they have recommended it as a proper rendering of such 
phrases as the prayer — be not far from me, O Lord= 
*' u nga hi katsana kumi, 'Nkos'." It would be more in 
accordance with the signification which the natives give 
the word to suppose it a diminutive of de, far, long, 
distant — a formation not much unlike * impandzana,' 
from 'impande ;' thus ' kade>' 'kad^ana.' The Efik has 
' anyan,' long ; the Kongo, ' tsela,' long ; Sofala, 
* tambo,' far ; Mandingo, ^ dzang,' long. 

^ 353. 19. Eduze=:near, close, not far atvay; Galla, 
' deo,' near ; Mozambique, ^ uduli,' after ; English, 
' close.* 

^ 354. 20. Emva (emuva, ngemva, nga semva, kam- 
va,)=after, behind, in the rear. The Tette and Sena 
dialects have * buio,' ' mumbuio,' ' kumbuio,' afler ; 
*ngambuire,' beyond; Benga, ^ombuwha,' behind; In- 
hambane, ' muawe,' behind. 

This word emva is a noua originally, limva, rear, from the verb va, 
{ukuva, to come)=come, follow after (§319., 2.); from which verb we 
have also the noun utnvo, a remainder, or excess over and above ten, 
twenty, thirty, or any exact number of ten8=what comea ajier ten, or 
tens. And, as the native counts with his fingers, .when he has gone 
through with both hands and made up ten, he tunu back — ' a buy a' — 
and goes over the same again. Further knowledge of kindred dialects 
may show a still closer relation than we now see, between the two verbs 
dkttva, to come, follow afler, and uku buya, to return. Already we 
find: — in the Batanga, 'via,' come; Mpongwe, 'bia,' come; Sofala, 
'via;* Mozambique, *pia;' Delagoa, * buia,'^-come; Nika, 'tua,* 
follow; Suaheli, 'fuata,' follow; Nika, ' uya,' return. In the Mpongwe 
we find the adverbs /a, and ro,=again. 

§ 356. 21. J^Teno, nganeno. The radical substance 
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and general import of the adverb and preposition neno 
and nganeno^s^on this side, prevail extensively in the 
cognates of the Isizulu. In some dialects, their use cor- 
responds to that of the Zulu apa; and in some instances 
we find the two, apa and nenOy or parts of the two, 
combined in one word ; and in some dialects we find va 
where others use either apa or neno; thus, 

Hiaii, 'hapano,' here, hither; Suaheli, 'hapano,' thence; Quilimane, 

* uno ; ' Tette and Sena, * kuno, ' — here, on thia side ; Tette, • zani kuno ; ' 
Moravi, 'dzani kuno,' — come ye here; Mpongwe, 'guna,'here; Sechu- 
ana, *monu,' 'kuanu,' here; ' kayenu,' now, to-day; Quilimane, 
'uvanene,' now; Mozambique, ' nananu,' ' nanano,' now, soon, just 
now; Tette, 'zapanupanu,' now. In Isizulu and Inhambane we have 

' apa;' m Tette and Sena, ' kuno;' and in Mozambique, ' va,'=here. 

This adverb and preposition {neno) is evidently compounded of a 
preposition (in the Isizulu no), and the pronoun, plural, second person, 
(in the Isizulu, the conjunctive, genitive form, tnii or enu, the sharp 
final II being softened to o; thus, * na-inu' or ' eno,'=' neno,')=:within 
from you, between the person speaking and those addressed, this side 
of-—* nganeno kwako,' this side of thee; hither, here. Hence, 'si lapa,' 
we are here present (' apa' — close by),=* si nenu,' we are with you, 
on this side ot (from which we address) you. (§ 3^., 2.) So in Tette 
and Sena, ' kuno,'=^lbtt, to, by, -no, softened form of the suffix pronoun 
mi (as in omi, iMinti, a:anii, &c.,=your8=of you,)=by you; Suaheli, 
' hapano' (pa, or apa, by, -the pronoun mn); Hiau, ' hapano,' — thence, 
hither, here ; Sechuana, ' menu ' {mo, in among, -enti, suffix pronoun, 
second person plural),=here ; so ' kuanu' {kua, at,-efMi), here ; Mpongwe, 
*gunu' {go, at, to, -antiiM, ye, contracted mi) ,==here. See also Tette, 
' zapanupanu;' Quilimane, 'uvanene;' and Mozambique, 'nananu,' 

* nanano,' — now, soon. ^ 

§ 356. 22. Malunganaj adverbial prefix ma, and 
lungana^ be straight with, (reciprocal form of the verb " 
' lunga/ be straight, right,)=7=straight with* in a straight 
line with, over against, opposite to, side by side, near. 

§357. 23. Kodwa. The Isizulu has 'kodwa* Vka 
-udwa' or 'odwa '=on{y, singly^ 8%mjdy; and its various 
pronominal forms, as, ' ngedwa,' ' sodwa,' ^ yedwa/ 
' bodwa,' * zodwa,' &c., I, we, he, or they alone. The 
Inhambane has ' moido,' * muedo,' one ; Quilimane, 
'moda,' ^modze,' one; Mozambique, 'moza;' Maravi, 
'modze;' Kasands, Songo, and Kisama, 'mo8i' and 
*mo6i;' Meto, 'modSi;' Matatan, 'motsa,' and *moza,' 
— one; the Galia and Pokomo, ' koda,' a part, portion; 
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the Galla, *dua' or *duwa/ empty, void, merely; thus, 
the Galla, ' ini harka duwa dufe/ he comes with empty 
hands (=:hands alone, hands only,) — Isizulu, 'izanYa 
zodwa/ 

§ 358. 24. Kanti (ka -ntt or anti, the contrary, but) 
=whereas» but> on the contrary* yet» nevertheless. 
Sechuana, ' kanti/ whilst ; Kamba. ' ndi,' but, yet ; 
Mpongwe, ' ndo/ but ; ' kande>' because ; Mandingo, 
' warante/ or, or else. Has the word any connection 
with the Latin and Greek ' anti ' ? 

§ 369. 25. Ze, vain, empty* naked; noun> ize or ilize, 
also uluze, vanity, emptiness> nakedness, nothing. Sena, 
' peze ' (pa-ize)i false ; ' pezi,' in vain ; ' rapezi,' empty ; 
Mpongwe, ' zyele,' not, nothing. 

§ 360. 26. Kakulu (ka, of, -kulu, great, verb, uku 
kula, to grow large,)=greatly. The root of this word 
is very common in the kindred dialects ; thus, 

In the Delagoa, the adjective ' kulu,' great; Inhambane, 'kongolo;' 
Sofaia, 'guru;' Tette and Sena, *kuru;' Cape Delgado, 'kulu,' — 
great. So in the Nika, 'mkuiu;' Pokomo, 'mku;' Kiriman, ' ula;' 
Kisamo, Lubalo, and Songo, ' kolu ; ' Kasands, ' gola ; ' Orungu, 

* mpolo;' Mpongwe, ' polu' and ' mpolu,' — ^great; Sechuana, 'hagolu,' 
or ' hagulu,' greatly. 

§361. 27. Kutangi, .day before yesterday; Suaheli> 
' tangu,' since ; ' tangu miaka miwili,' since two years ; 
Nika and Pokomo, 'hangu,* since; * hangu miaka miiri/ 
since two years ; Pulo, * hanki/ yesterday. 

§362. 28. Izolo, yesterday; Delagoa, 'atolo;' So- 
fala, Tette and Sena, 'zuru;' duilimane, 'nzura,' 
' nzilo ;' Maravi, ' dzulo ;' Nika and Pokomo, ' zana ;' 
Kongo and Basunde* ' zono ;' Kirimaui ' nzilo ;' Nyom- 
be, ' dzono ;' Mimboma; * ozono ;' Musentandu, ' zonu ;' 
Ngoala, *ezo,' — yesterday. 

§ 363. 29. Kusasa (ku, it, -«a, yet, -«a, dawns ; 
' ekuseni,' locative case of ' uku sa,' to dawn)=early (to- 
morrow morning) ; Mozambique* ' utana,' early ; ' utsa/ 

* utsaka,' in the twilight ; Kamba, * katene,' early. 
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k 364. 30. Emini, at mid-day, in the daytime ; Ave* 
kwom, * emini/ to-day ; Efik, * imfin/ to-day. 

§ 365. 31. Intambama* 'matamhama, aAernoon, to- 
wards evening. Cape Delgado, ' ruremba,' evening ; 
Delagoai ' adiamba va-pela/ sunset ; Inhambane, ' da- 
mbo ya gubele,' sunset. 

§ 366. 32. J^gofoso (ngc^umsoy in the morning)=fo- 
marrow, from the verb uku sa, to dawn ; Gape Delgado, 
' matsesu ;' Pokomo, ' keso ;' Suaheli, ' keSo ;' Sechuana, 
* usasane,' — to-morrow. 

§ 367. 33. JVamla (fM-um^la, with the day, this very 
day)=to-day; DeIagoa> 'namaSa;' Sofala, 'nyamasi;' 
Inhambane, * nyanse,' — to-day. 

§ 368. 34. J^Tgemfia Cng-o-tmila, plural, by days)= 
daily; Sena, 'tsiko-zonze;' Mpongwe, 'ntSug wedu,' 
(every day,) — daily. 

§ 369. 35. Endulo, anciently ; 'mandulo,' at first (from 
' ukwandula,' ' andulela/ to precedoi be first, i 319., 
2.) ; Mozambique, ' nyululu,' old ; Hiau, ' longola/ pre. 
cede; Nika, ' longola mbere ;' Suaheli, ' tangulia mbele,' 
— precede. 

5 370* 36. Kanye, kunye (ka, fcu, -nye, one)=once, 
at once, together; Tette, 'kabosi;' Sena, 'kabozi;*^ 
Nika, ' vamenga ;* Kamba, ' wamue ;' Pokomo and Mo- 
zambique, 'vamoza;' Sechuana, 'gangue,' — once, to- 
gether. 

§ 371. 37. Kaningi, kuningi (ka, ku, -ningi, much, 
many )=o/*ten, mucky enough, plentifully; Delagoa, ' nyi. 
nge ;' Inhambane, 'singi>' ' tingi ;* Tette and Sena, ' zi. 
nse ;' Mozambique, ' indSe ;' Cape Delgado, ' nyingi,' 
— much ; Suaheli, Nika, and Pokomoi 'neadii;' Mpon- 
gwe, 'nyenge;' Sechuana, ' gant8i,'i|^much, often. 

* 372. 38. Kale, fcule (ka, fcu, -le, mce)==^icely, 
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well, prettUy; Nika, 'wizo;' Kamba, 'neza;' Sechuana, 
♦singtle,' Csirfle/)— well. 

i 373. 39. Futi, again, oflen ; Sena, ' futi/ since ; 
Mpongwe* 'fa,' again; English and Saxon, ofl, often; 
Swedish, 'ofta/ Danish, ' ofte;' Gothic, * ufta.' 

§ 374. 40. JNTiia (inua^ noun,=side, sake, portion, in- 
tere8t)=fuAerc, if, when. 

i 375* 41. jEo, a word, or part of a word, probably 
from the verb fca, usually classed as an adverb ; and 
used sometimes by itself, especially in a negative con- 
nection, but more frequently in composition. — to signify 
present, in being, here, there. 

The Tette and Sena dialects hate 'uko,' there; Suaheli and Po- 
komo, 'huko;' Nika, 'hiko;' Hiau, *akoko;' — there; Sechuana, 
*ino,' *kua;' and the Mpongwe, *gogo,' — there. 

§ 376. 42. Kondze, mandze, presently, speedily, 
nowy — are generally supposed to be compounded of the 
advm*bial preformative ko» or ma, and ndze=thus, so^ 
simply * merely. But the ordinary use of 'nd£e,' 'ndza/' 
Aoes not readily suggest the idea generally expressed by 
these words ' kondze,' ' mandze,* immediately, &c., 
unless we are to suppose the notion of similarity, which 
' nd£a ' is used to express, bears hard upon the notion of 
samenesS}i=same time> at once, — a suggestion which 
has some color of support from the use of the probable 
synonym ga, in the Mpongwe dialect, which is there 
defined as signifying both like and same. For furthw 
remarks on these words, ' kondze ' and ' mandze,' see 
the next, 'masinyane.* 

§ 377. 43. Masinyane (masinya, kamsinyane, kam- 
sinya)=soon, immediately, speedily, quick, now, — was 
probably derived from.some noun or verb, (now obsolete 
in the Isizulu,) signifying — speed, to hasten* be quick. 
And> keeping in mind the laws of mutation among con- 
sonants in the Isizulu and its cognates, that s sometimes 
changes to ts; b to tSi and sometimes to dz; m to ny; 
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mb to ndi; — bearing in mind also that the nasal m orn 
is not really radical in some words, but introduced to 
soften down the hard elastic nature of a mute, m being 
taken by a labial, and n by a lingual, it is not impro- 
bable that further researches may prove both ^ mandze' 
and * masinyane/ and possibly the verb ^ tsetsa/ to have 
a common origin, and be, perhaps, radically the same 
as some of the following words in cognate dialects : — 
Sofala, Nika, and Pokomo, ^sambi,' now ; Cape Del- 
gado, ^ sambe,' (changing mb to nd2=' sandKe,' mean- 
ing the same as the Zulu ' mandze,')=now ; Hiau, 
^sambano;' Tette and Sena, ' ku tSimbetsa,' quick; 
* tsimbitsa,' ' simbisa,' * Simbisisa,' * tsimbiza,' fast, 
quickly ; ^ ku tsimbi-tfiimbi,' ^ tsambizino/ immediately, 
soon. 

Now take one of these words, the verb 'Simbisa,' 
change the causative into the reciprocal form ^ simbana,' 
— restore the radical consonants to their original strength 
and simplicity, s to d, and mb to 6, and we have * si- 
bana;* by supposing the locative to be ^ sinyaneni," 
contracted ' sinyane,' and prefixing the adverbial in- 
cipient ma J we have ^masinyane;' and from this, by 
prefixing fca, we have ^ kamasinyane,' contracted * kam- 
sinyane;' contracted again, * kamsinya.' 

i 378. 44. Ngesibomu^ ngamabomu (nga^ --isibomu 
or amabomuy purpose, design,)=&2( design j on pur- 
pose^ willfully ; Nika, ' mbomu," great ; * ubomu,' 
greatness. 

§ 379. 45. ^ditty ndze. An adverbial particle, sig- 
nifying like J as, so, thus; and used, for the most part, 
in composition; thus, ndzalOy ndiani, ndzenga, (ko- 
ndie?). Kamba, •dgau?' how? Hiau, • kua d2id2i ?' 
how? Mandingo, *nya,' a manner, a method; 'nyadi?' 
how? in what way? Mpongwe, *ga,' like, same; ^ega- 
lani,' like, similar ; Benga, 'nd^a?' who? what? Se- 
chuana, *yaka,' 'yualeka,' as, like; *yuana' or 'yana;' 
*yualo' or 'yalo,' — thus. 

i 380. 46. J^dzalo (ndia, like, -io, dem. adv., this,) 
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=like this, so^ thus, liketoise. Kandzalo (=^ka-ndzalo,) 
thusj 90j liketoise. 

Inhambane, ' kararo,'thus; Ga]la, * akana,' thus; Mpongwe, 'ga,' 
'egalani,' 'jena,' 'nana/ and ' ka,' bo, thus, after this fashion; 
Sechuana, 'yuana,' *yualo,' *yalo,* thus. 

§381. 47. /nt Ci, it, -ni? what? yinij euphonic y, 
--ini; yini na? ) why ? whether ? 

Inhambane, ' para kinani ?' why? Quilimane, *parani?' why? Cape 
Delgado, <nini?' why? Suaheli, Nika, and Pokomo, 'kuani?' why? 

§ 382. 48. J^Tgani na ? (nga^ with, or by, -m ? 
what ?) hoto ? why ? wherefore ? 

Inhambane, ' para kinani ?' why ? Sofala, ' ngenye ?' why ? Ctui* 
limane, ' parani ?' why? Suaheli, ' kuani ?' * kua nini ?' 'gani ?' Nika 
and Pokomo, * kuani ?' * nina ?' — why ? wherefore ? 

§ 383. 49. J^dzanina? kandzanina? (ka-ndic^ni? ) 
how? like what? Inhambane, ^karini?' how? Sena, 
' kutani ?' Suaheli, Nika, Pokomo, ' kuani V ' nini ?' 
—how? 

§ 384. 50. Mnina? (ni? what?-m.^ what?)=ti?A€n.^ 
Sofala, Tette and Sena, Nika, and Hiau, 'rini?' Quil- 
imane and Mozambique, Mini V — when? 

§ 385. 51. Ai — the negative a prolonged and strength- 
ened by the aid of the vowel t, and sometimes also by 
the semi-vowel y^=:ayi; or it may take also an initial 
breathing h^=:hai or hayi — no; Mozambique, *vai;' 
Moravi, *iai;' Tette, *ai-ai;' Mandingo, *a-a;' Se- 
chuana, *ga,' — no. 

§ 386. 52. Aitie (aiy no; -tse, no, obsolete in Zulu^ 
but still in use among the Bechuana, )=:no, not so^ not 
thaty not that but; Suaheli, ^sifio;' Nika, 'seiio,' — no. 

§ 387. 53. Amanga^ a noun, plural, signifying de- 
ception^ falsehood^ pretence; hence the adverbial mean- 
ing, no, not sOy it is false — from the verb uku ungay to 
feign, deceive, entice. 
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This root unga is still found along the eastern coast of Africa, 
in both nouns and verbs, all of the same import as the Zulu * amanga,' 
and ^ukuunga^* thus. Cape Delgado, ' ulongo/ it is false, a false- 
hood, a lie ; 'siulongo,' it is not a lie; Suaheli, * urongo,' a lie; 
* nena urongo,' to tell a lie; Nika, ' ulongo,' a lie, to tell a lie; Kam- 
ba, 'uwungu,' a lie; Pokomo, ' muongo,' a lie; Hiau, * anga,' a lie; 
Mpongwe, ' noka,' to lie; Sechuana, ' aka,' to lie. 

§ 3SS. 54. £/t6, an expression of BB8ent=ye8f it is so. 
Mpongwe, *ih;' Mandingo, 'aha ;' Benga and Sechu- 
ana, ' e/ or * eh/ — yes. 

§ 389. 55. Ewe^ a simple form of assent=i^e5; Sua- 
heli, 'eiwa;' Kamba, *uo,* * wiu,' yes. 

§ 390. 56. Idii, idiUe — the first form a contraction ot 
the second, the pronoun i referring to Mnkosi,' the chief, 
and 'dSile,' the present perfect tense of 'dSila,' nod, 
assent,=he has assented, afiirmed ; hence, yes^ truly^ it 
must be so. 

§391. 57. Yebo (ye-bo)=yes; indeed! Sechuana, 
•ebo;* Mandingo, *yei,' — yes. 



PART III,— SYNTAX. 

CHAPTER L 
PROPOSITIONS AND SEI^TENCES. 

Sect. i. — Definitions and Remarks. 

§ 393. Syntax is that part of grammar which treats 
of the arrangement and combination of words in pro- 
positions and sentences, discussing and exhibiting the 
rules, and pointing out the manner in which the several 
parts of speech are connected for the purpose of ex- 
pressing all the different varieties of thought and feeling 
of which the mind is capable. 

Rem. — In discussing the doctrine of syntax, the only proper method 
is to develop the laws of the language in accordance with the opera- 
tions of that mind which has imposed them. At the same time it is 
doubtless true, that any essential deviation from the method and ter- 
minology in genera] use, and any considerable attention to the tl^eo- 
retical part of the subject, would be inconvenient, if not discouraging, 
to those who are not familiar with the truly scientific and philosophical 
works of Becker and others of that class. 

§ 393. The plan proposed for the following pages is 
to notice, first, the different parts and kinds of the simple 
proposition, together with the methods by which each 
member may be expanded ; also the character of the 
compound sentence, or the manner in which one propo* 
sition or sentence may be related and joined to another ; 
then exhibit the minuter points of construction^ the re- 
lations and offices of words as arranged in a sentence, 
taking up each part of speech in the order most usually 
followed ; and, finally, to close this part of the grammar 
with a few remarks on the collocation of words. 

§ 394. The design of language is to represent the 
operations of the human mind, its thoughts and feelings; 
and since these are highly diversified, and often com- 
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plicated) the expression of them must give rise to a great 
variety in the forms of propositions and sentences. And 
yet they may all be reduced to the simple fact that 
something is affirmed of somethii^. Hence the essential 
parts of every proposition, and of every s^itence, are 
two, the subject and its predicate. The subject is that 
of which something i§ affirmed ; and the predicate that 
which contains the affirmation ; thus, 

la the proposition ngi tanda^ the word ngl, I, is the sahject, and the 
verb, tonoo, love, is the predicate. A oombinatioii of this kind is one 
of the most original and simple of which we can have a conception. 
It is often termed a proposition, and " serves as a nucleus arojund 
which the most complicated sentence may crystallize." Other words, 
or parts of a sentence, are teimed adjuncts. 

Rem. 1. — ^The relation between subject and predicate, or the union 
of the latter to the former, is denoted, sometimes by a modification of 
the predicate, as, itUaba inkulu, a mountain is large; sometimes by a 
kind of euphonic copula, as, ku yinio, it is a thing; and sometimes by 
a separate relational or form word, as, oboiiftt ba ya hambUf the people 
tli0y do go, or they are going. 

Rem. 3. — ^The relational or form word often acts as principal, or 
attains to the rank of substitute, being used, sometimes as subject, and 
sometimes as predicate. Thus, in the proposition u ngowatni, thou art 
mine, awami is predicated of the subject u, while ngf serves as euphonic 
copula between the two. So in the proposition ba ya hambaf they are 
going, the pronoun ba represents the noun a6an(tt, and forms the sub- 
ject of the predicate ya hamba. 

§ 395. Two or more thoughts may be so combined as 
to make but one ; and each member of a sentence may 
be modified and expanded into a thought, the original 
nucleus remaining the same. H^ice we have two kinds 
of sentences, the simple and the compound. 

1. A simple sentence consists of one proposition ; as, 

Ma ti kambe, let us go; ngi ya ku Jika ngomio, I shall arrive to- 
morrow. 

2. A compound sentence consists of two or more 
propositions connected together; and the propositions of 
which it is composed are called members or clauses; 
thus, 

St nga z* ema Uxi 'xtnto fina ngolnodii, uma ti xamazama, we can do 
diese things ourselves, if we try; ahaniu aha nge na 'ttneAre a ba tiseifct, 
people who have no thought do not prosper. 
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Sect. 2. — Simple Propositions. 

% 396. One of the simplest kind of propositions is that 
which merely affirms the existence of something. A pro- 
position of this kind must also be one of the first in the 
order of nature, since the human mind must be cogni- 
zant of the existence of a thing before it can note the 
manner in which that existence is manifested, or perc^ve 
what other attributes aside from mere existence may 
pertain to it. Existmce, either absolute or relative, is 
generally denoted, in the Zulu lai)guage, by one of the 
following methods : — 

1. a. Simple absolute existence is affirmed by the use 
of the particle kOy or kona; thus, 

A*g« kana, I (am) present; ba kana, they (are) present. 

b. The negative of existence is denoted by the use of 
the negative a, nga or ng-e, and the above word ko ^or 
kona; thus, 

^ ba kOf they are not present ; aiko irUo, there is not anything ; a 
wa ko amanzif there is no water. 

2. The predication of existence with some reference to 
nearness in place, is generally made by the use of na^ 
or na and i/a, with a pronoun, either radical or oblique, 
in the sense of here it w, there it w, &c. (see § 324.) ; 
thus, 

^angu, here he is; nango, there he is; fianguyaj there he is yonder. 

3. a. When the mode or time of existence requires to 
be particularly specified, the substantive verb uku baj 
to be, is used, and inflected like other similar (irregular) 
verbs; thus. 

In the imperative, yiba nonttcfa, be with mercy, i.e., be merciful; fta 
ba kona, he was present; ku nge &e, it could not be. 

6. The verb uku ba is sometimes used also in the 
present indicative, more especially in the negative form, 
with ko, to indicate simple existence or non-existence ; 
thus, 
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Ukuhako ku ka Ye8u Umsindisi, the existence of Jesus the Savior ; 
akabi ko, for a ka ko, he is not present; ku nga bi ko^ it does not exist, 
or it not existing. 

§ 397. Another of the simplest kind of propositions 
in the Isizulu is that which merely affirms or denies 
identity. 

1. a. The most emphatic affirmation of identity is 
made by using the simple form of the pronoun as sub- 
ject, and the definitive as predicate (see § 168.) ; thus, 

Uyena^ he (is) he, or it is he himself; uwena, thou (art) thyself, or 
it is you yourself. 

6. The subject may consist of the indefinite pronoun 
ij or kUi and the predicate consist of the simple and 
definitive together, use being made of some euphonic 
copula where ease of enunciation requires it ; thus, 

/ nguyetM, or ku nguyena, it is he himself ; t ngwoeno, it is thou 
thyself. 

c. Instead of the definitive, the conjunctive form of the 
pronoun may be used, either with or without the simple, 
as a predicate, in the affirmation of identity ; thus, 

U Wf u nguye, or t figtn^e, he is he, or it is he; ku n^nd^ or t ngmi^ 
it is I ; t yo, or t yiyo, it is it; t ao, t yuo, or ku yiso, it is it. 

d. Sometimes the conjunctive form is used, not with 
the simple of its own class, but with the indefinite 
simple f , it, which generally takes its cognate euphonic 
y; thus, 

Ku yibo, ku yizo, ku yiton^ or i yibo, it is they ; ku ngtio^ ku yUo, ku 
yUo, or iyUo, it is it. (§ 169.) 

2. a. The negative of identity is expressed by the 
negative a before the subject nominative, generally i, 
the full distinct form of the pronoun being preserved, 
and the hiatus prevented, by inserting the euphonic a; 
thus, 

*A m yena, atiye, or a si nguye, it is not he; a si wana (amadoda), a 
n wo, or a si n^atoo, it is not they; a si hna (iiale), a n (o, or a si ytlo, 
it is not it. (^ 169., d.) 

6. When there would be no hiatus between the nega- 
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tive a and the pronoun, as when the general pronoun ku 
is used instead of t r=a ku), the euphonic s is not re- 
quired ; as in, 

dS ku nguye, it is not he; a ftu ngiint, it is not I. But the euphonic 
B may he used as a .copula (i.<., between the subject nomioative and 
predicate nominative), instead otn^ or y; thus^ a ku nJto, a ku nyo, a 
ku $ilo, it is not it; aha nho, a zi 9izo, they are not they, or these are 
not the same. 

c. When the euphonic s is used as a euphonic copula, 
it is sometimes omitted between the negative a and the 
predicate t; thus, 

*A i ftyo, a i tilo, it is not it. Or the euphonic « may be used, making 
a si $%yo, a ti sito, it is not it. And forms of this kind may be contracted 
by either dropping the subject, making, a ntfo, a silo; or, what is more 
frequent, by using only the conjunctive part of the predicate proooun 
(=0 nyo, a si (o), in which case it is not uncommon to add the defini- 
tive pronoun {=a si yo yona, a silo lona, or) ; thus, a siyo yona, a silo 
lona, it is not it itself, or it is not the very same. 

d. When the pronoun ku is used as the subject, and s 
serves as a euphonic copula, in such examples as a ku 
siyo yona, a ku sUo lonaj a ku siko kona, the first part 
of the predicate, as, siyo, silo, siko, is contracted into 
80, making, 

Akuso yona, akuso lonUf a ku so kona, it is not the same. So other 
examples, as, a Au siko w^na^ contracted akuso irena, it is not thoa ; 
a ku siko tina^ contracted a ku so Hfia, it is not we. 

Rbm. — ^From the foregoing remarks and illustrations respecting the 
direct forms of denying identity, it is easy to see what must be the in- 
direct, as in accessory clauses; thus, ku nge nguye^ it not being he; % 
nge siyo, ku nge silo, it not being it ; i nge yibo, i nge yizo, it not being 
they; ku nge so wena, ku nge so tina, it not being thou, it not 
being we. 

§396. Another kind of simple proposition is that in 
which some inherent attribute of the subject is specified 
by the predicate. This specification may be made by 
a noun, by an adjective, or by a neuter verb. 

§ 399. I. A noun or pronoun is sometimes specified 
or described by the use of another noun as predicate. 
When a noun is thus described its mere existence is 
affirmed, or at least necessarily involved, in the des- 
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cription ; hence use is made neither of the substantive 
verb as copula, nor of any particle significant of exist- 
ence. Hence, 

1. The predicate noun is simply put in juxtaposition 
with the subject, some euphonic, in harmony with the 
noun's initial vowel, being generally employed (§ 35., 
4., and Rem. 1.) ; thus, 

U yingane, you are a child ; u tfinkon, you are a king ; u munbUa, 
it is maize; t wumsebenzi^ it is work ; ba yisUazana, they are a com- 
pany of women {i.e., cowards) ; ba r^amadoda^ they are men (i.e., 
heroes) ; ukttkuiala ku ngunina wemuzo, industry is the jnother of 
gain; i$ineke n yinsika yemiaebenzi, thought is the staple of work. 

2. Sometimes the predicate noun is merely placed in 
juxtaposition with the nominal subject, without the use 
of any relational word (direct pronominal subject), and 
without any euphonic copula ; thus, 

Meo$i igama layo Uatu, the name of the king is Otu; izwe Uiu Ipote 
^atalihizo layo, Port Natal is the name of our country ; izUwane xa 
hii itUo fuzmvubu, our wild animals are tigers and sea-Sows. 

3. The predicate noun is sometimes placed in juxta- 
position with the pronominal subject without any eupho- 
nic copula. This use prevails most with nouns of the 
seventh and eighth classes, and also with the singular of 
the fifth and sixth classes ; thus, 

Ku ubuti, it is poison ; ku ukuma, it is a characteristic; ku ti/iitt, or 
ku uli, it is a rod. 

Rem. — ^Tbe same is seen at times in other nouns; as, 6a abatUu (for 
ha ngabaniu), they are people; ku vnkomo (for ku yinhomo), it is a cow; 
kn wmmiu (for ku ngumv/ntu), it is a person. 

4. Sometimes we find the predicate and its euphonic 
copula without any expressed nominative, either direct 
or indirect ; thus, 

^guham na ? (for ti ngubam, or ku nguham na ?) wl^o is it ? touinda- 
huko wakona, it is the custom of that place; wumnebtnxi toabo, it is their 
work; yiido abefunda ngayo^ it is a thing about which they learn. 

§ 400. The usual form of the negative for propositions 
in which one noun is predicated of another, as in the 
foregoing paragraph, consists in placing the negative a 
or ka before the affirmative form ; thus, 

1 ^ 
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A Itu nglimiiniii, it is not a person ; a ku ngabaiUu^ or a ku 'banhi^ it 
is not people ; a ku yinkomo, a i yinkomo^ or ayi yitikomo, it is not a 
cow. 

Rem. 1 . — When the subject consists of the indefinite pronoun t, the 
hardness occurring between the negative a, and this pronoun, is some- 
times relieved by the use of the euphonic 8 instead of y ; thus, a n 
yinkofnOf or a si ^nkomo, it is not a cow ; a n ngwnuntu, or a n 'mcinfv, 
It is not a person ; a n *luio, it is nothing. 

Rem. 2. — In accessory clauses the negative particle follows the 
pronominal subject ; thus, ku nge nguye umuntu, ku nge so ^muntu, or 
ku nge ^muntu, it not being a person. (9 397., 2., Rem.) 

§ 401. II. There is a large class of simple proposi- 
tions in which a noun or pronoun is specified by the use 
of an adjective as predicate. And as before remarked 
in respect to the use of a noun as predicate, so here 
also, since the existence of the subject is affirmed whm 
it becomes specified by an adjective, no use is made of 
any verb or particle significant of. existence. The pre- 
dicate adjective is generally put in juxtaposition with 
the subject, and always takes an mflection which 
accords both with the incipient of the noun /which it 
specifies, and also with all those euphonic laws of the 
language which are applicable to the adjective ; thus, 

. Inkomo inkulu, the cow (is) large ; mnuU umkulu, the tree (is) large ; 
isibopo sikulu, the band is large; izitikomo zinkulu, the cattle are large; 
imili mikulu, the trees are large; inkomo ibomvu, the cow is red ; 
umuH ubomvu, the tree is red. (§§ ^4., 36., 130—132., 135., 136. ; 
see also syntax of the adjective. 

Rbm. — An adjective taking the incipient of a noun, thus, umkulu^ a 
great one; ahalnUu, great ones, may be employed as a predicate in 
the same manner as a noun (§ 399.); thus, ngi ngumkulu, I am great, 
or I am a great one; singabakulu, we are great, or we are great 
ones; zi yizwkulu^ they are great ones. Negative; thus, a si ngaba^ 
kulu, we are not great ones ; si nge ngabakulu, we not being great. 

^ 402. III. It is oflen the case that some inherent 
attribute or quality is ascribed to a noun or pronoun by 
means of an attributive verb, which conveys the idea of 
existence under some kind of modification, and thus 
contains in itself both predicate and copula. The verbs 
thus employed belong chiefly, not wholly, to the sub- 
jective and deponent species (§^ 194., 195.) ; thus, 
umiwana wami u tandekUey my child is beloved, or 
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lovable; inkosi i sabekihy the king is terrible; 6a 
lunukele^ they are ofTended ; ngi ya ^upekaj I am suffer- 
ing ; si \ilakele, we are ruined. 

RsM. — ^A few other verbs are used in a similar manner (to specify 
a person or thing subjectively) ; thus, ku lungile, it is riffht ; iigt lam- 
6tie, I am hungry ; ingitbo yami igugUey my blanket is old. 

§ 403. Still another kind, and one of the most 
common, of simple propositions, is that in which the 
subject is specified objectively ^ or in respect to an attri- 
bute contained in its mode of action. In* propositions 
of this kind, the predicate is, for the most part, an 
active verb, either transitive or intransitive, the general 
sense of which is brought down, and limited to some 
particular, qualified by some mode, or directed to some 
object; thus, ba hamba rt^amavtYa^ they went fast ; wa 
tl&ana Aatini^ he hid in the bush; ngi f una imali^ I 
want money ; ngi mkulu kuwCj I am large to you (or 
larger than you). 

§ 404. The principal members (the subject and pre- 
dicate) of a proposition may be restricted, explained, 
described, enlarged, or otherwise qualified, in a variety 
of ways, which give rise to the formation of compound 
sentences. Some of the principal of these ways will 
now be noticed under the heads of modified subject^ and 
modified predicate. 



Sect. 2.—ModiJied Subject. 

§ 405. The subject of a proposition may be modified 
in some manner, as by a noun, an adjective, or a pro- 
noun, before any declaration is made concerning it. 
This modification may be made : — 

I. By a noun — 

1. In the same case; as when one noun is annexed to 
another for the sake of explanation or description; thus, 

Iluma umzi&t, i$¥yamazana enkidu, here Are antelopes, a large (kind 
of) game ; kwafika aba$Uu %9Jfazana, there came people women. 

2. In the genitive case ; thus, 
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JMwm 90fmmiu n ya 9vka, the shade (ghost) of a man depaits ; in^ 
koii yesutoe sa kiii ingUmnui, the chief of our tribe is Umusi. 

RcM. — ^The verbal noun or infinitive mode not onlj admits of the 
above construction, but it may also take a noun in the accusative, or 
an adverb, as complement ; thus, rumsi imiii yokwaka iimuzt, here are 
trees for building a kraal \ aiko indao yokulima kakulu, there is no 
place for ploughing much. Other words, as an adjective or a noun, 
used to modify the subject (or the predicate), may also take a comple- 
ment, or be themselves modified in various ways. 

§ 406. II. The subject may be modified by an adjec- 
tive; thus, abantu abaningi ba vusiwe^ many people 
are concerned ; amasimu anke a tsiswa^ all the gardens 
are dried up. 

Rem. — ^The adjective itself may be modified : — (a.) By an adverb ; 
thus, ' into embi kakulu i za ku fika ku io 'muntu,' a very bad thing 
will come upon that man. (b.) By a noun or otherwise ; as, ' um^- 
bila u su mkulu ku nenkomo,' maize is now more valuable than a cow. 

^ 407. III. The subject may be modified by a pro^ 
noun: — 

(a.) Possessive; thus, inkomo yami i IcfiekUej my 
cow is lost. 

(b.) Demonstrative; thus, izizwe lezi z% si ^\ula^ 
these tribes surpass us. 

(c.) A relative and its complement ; thus, ohantu a 
&a r^a fundiyo a ba sebenzi kakulu, people who do not 
learn do not work much ; Una esi nokwazi ma si m 
dumise Uyehova, we who have knowledge let us praise 
the Lord. 

§ 408. Remarks. — 1. When the subject of a pro- 
position is modified by one or more words, as in the 
foregoing paragraphs, it is called a complex subjiect ; 
while the subject which consists of a single word^ or 
denotes a thing the nature of which is determined by a 
single idea only, is called incomplex or simple. The 
complex subject constitutes the logical; /while the noun 
itself, the leading word in the combination^ is termed 
the ^ammaftcaF subject. The grammatical subject is 
the same as the logical when the latter is a single word 
or simple term. In speaking of the subject of a pro- 
position, whether in the foregoing or foUowing pages, 
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the grammatical is always intended where the term is 
used alone. 

2. (a.) Where two or more nouns (or pronouns), 
simple subjects, are connected together, so that one pre- 
dicate applies to each, they form a compound subject ; 
thus, abafundiai nenduna ba puma emkundiinif the 
teachers and captain came out of the ship ; nembala 
ba ^angana UmanemMfie nenduna, verily Umanemane 
and the captain met. 

(b.) These compound subjecU admit of modifications in Ihe same 
manner as the simple subject ; thus, ' izizwe ezinye nabantu abanye 
a ba kataieli imipefumlo yabo,' some tribes and some people oare not 
for their souls. 



Sect. 4. — Modified Predicate. 

§409. Remarks. — 1. The predicate, like the subject 
(§ 408.), may be either grammatical or logical. The 
grammatical predicate is incoroplex, simple, the quality 
or attribute which it expresses being determined by a 
single idea. The logical predicate consists of the 
grammatical, the leading word in the combination, 
together with its various modifications; and hence it 
is generally complex. When the grammatical predicate 
is not modified, it is the same as the logical. 

2. (a.) The predicate is also spoken of as simple or 
M^te when there is only one in a single proposition, 
since it expresses but a single quality or attribute of 
the subject. The remaining paragraphs of this section 
(^ 41(X— 413.) will afibrd numerous examples of the 
simple predicate. But there may be two or more simple 
predicates in a single proposition, each of which may be 
either grammatical or logical ; and these fiorm what is 
termed a compound predicate, since it expresses several 
difierent qualities of the same subject Specimens of 
the compound predicate are given in the following ex- 
amples; thus, 

< Abantu ba kona bakulo, bade/ the people there (of that f lace) avt 
large and tall ; 'izinwele zabo zimnyama, zi ya kazimala,' their hair 
ia Uaek and glossy; ' ma li hambe izwi lako, \\ fundise abantu bonke/ 
let thy word go, and teach all people. 



1 
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(fr.) Compound predicates admit of modifications in the same manner 
as the simple predicate. 

3. In the foregoing and following pages, the grammatical predicate 
is always meant when the term predicate is used alone. It may con- 
sist of a noun, adjective, pronoun, or verb. 

§ 410. When the predicate consists of a noun^ it may 
be modified in the same manner as the subject (nomina- 
tive) ; I.e., by a noun in the same case, or by a noun in 
the genitive ; by an adjective ; or by a pronoun, pos- 
sessive, demonstrative, or relative. (§§ 405 — 407.) 

f 411. When the predicate is an adjective it may be 
modified : — 

1. By an adverb; thus, izikumbana zazo ziniinyane 
kakulu^ their little hides are very small. 

2. By a noun; — (a.) Without a preposition ; thus, 
umuntu lo m\j^e tibuso bake^ that man is beautiful (as 
to) his face, (b.) With a preposition ; thus, umbila u 
su mkulu ku nenkomo^ maize is greater (i.e., more valu- 
able) than cattle. 

i 412. When the predicate is a pronoun it may be 
modified or defined : — 

1. By a noun; — (a.) In apposition; thus, t yona 
inkomOj it is it a cow. (b.) In the genitive; thus, 
f hna lenkosi^ it is that of the chief 

2. By an adjective; thus, u yena lo omkuluj he is 
that great one. 

3. By a pronoun; — (a.) In the genitive ; thus, t yona 
emko, it is that of thine, or that which belongs to thee. 
(b.) The relative and its complement ; thus, u yena 
owa muka, it is he virho departed. 

f 413. When the predicate is a verb it may be modi- 
fied or limited : — 

1. By a noun; — (a.) In the accusative ; thus, tig's ya 
bona abantu^ I see people ; izinsimba zi ya tandeka 
ku * bantu f wild cats are liked by the people; wa hamba 
ngehaii^ he went on horseback, (b.) In the locative; 
thus, ba yile emfuleni^ they have gone to the river ; ngi 
vela ekaya^ I come from home. 
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2. By an adverb; thus, unwabu Iwa Jika ngasemva^ 
the chameleon arrived afterwards; 6a sebenza lapa^ 
they work here. 

Rem. — ^The infinitive may be modified like the verb of a predicate ; 
and all those words which are used to modify a verb may themselves 
be modified in various ways. 



Sect. 5. — Variety of Combinations and Propositions. 

§ 414. The constituent combinations of a simple sen- 
tence may be reduced to three varieties, the Predicative, 
the Attributive, and the Objective. The first of these, 
the predicative, is the germ of the rest, being that from 
which the other two are evolved, or upon which they 
are conditioned. 

§ 415. I. The Predicative combination consists of a 
subject, of its predicate, and of the relation or union by 
which they are brought and held together. The predi- 
cate, however, is the prominent notion before the mind. 
To combinations of this class pertain all remarks upon 
the noun or other words used as a subject nominative, 
upon verbs or other words used as a predicate, and upon 
the different relations of number and person, mode and 
tense. 

$ 416. II. The Attributive combination presupposes 
the predicative, and is founded upon it. Its essence 
consists in reducing a genus to a species, adding some 
notion to a noun or pronoun for the purpose of describing 
it. The most common form of it is an adjective used as 
an attributive ; though other forms of it occur, as when 
the attributive relation is expressed by the use of a geni- 
tive, a noun in apposition. 

The predicative combination may be converted into the attributive 
by changing the predicate to an attributive; thus, < umfana u lungile/ 
the boy is good; ' umfana o lungile,' or * o lungileyo,' the good boy, • 
or the boy who is good. All remarks upon adjectives, pronouns, 
and nouns used to limit the meaning of other nouns or the meaning 
of other words u»ed as nouns, have respect to the attributive com- 
bination. 
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i 417. III. 1. The Objective combination is best 
known and understood bythe use of the accusative after 
a verb. Its essence consists in making some addition 
to the predicate for the purpose of individualizing its 
general notion, or to bring it down to some particular. 
And every word, or combination of words, which is 
added to a verb or an adjective, in order to limit or 
qualify its generic idea, is termed an object or an ob- 
jective factor. 

2. These objects are of two kinds, the completing and 
the adverbial. 

a. Sometimea the predicate is of such a nature that an object must 
be added to make the sense complete, in which case the object is called 
the completing object. Of this class there are several varieties, as; — 
(a.) the suffering, or that which stands with a transitive verb ; (i.) the 
conditioned, or that which is generally spoken of as governed by a pre- 
position expressed or understood ; and (c.) the factitive object, or that 
which denotes an effect produced by the action of the verb either upon 
the suffering object, or upon the subject itself, as when one thing is 
made into another, or serves for another. 

6. When an object is added, not as necessary to complete the sense 
of the predicate, but to express some particular circumstance respect- 
ing it, such as the time, place, or manner of the action, it is termed 
the adverbial object, or the object of lime, of place, or of manner. 

§ 418. Propositions may be divided into dijOferent 
kinds, and named according to the different states of 
the mind which they express and represent, or from 
some other inherent characteristic, such as : — 

1. The Declarative; thus, ngiyatanda^ I do love. 

2. The Interrogative^ the construction of which differs 
from the declarative by the addition of the interrogative 
particle na=i1 generally at the end of the proposition ; 
thus, ngi yatanda na ? do I love ? 

3. I^e Imperative; thus, ma ngitande, let me love. 

4. The Optative; thus, se nga tingi nga tanda^ oh 
that I may love. 

5. The Exclamatory; thus, halala 'bantu betu, nako 
oku%! well done our people, that is good! awu! 
'bazalwana aba tandekayo^ lajflte ku be kona aba nesi- 
neke emisebenzini ya6o, oh! beloved brethren, well 
would it be, were there those who attend to their 
duties. 
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Rem. — ^There are other divisioiMi and names which have respect to 
propositions in their correlative and compound character. 



Sect. 6. — Compound Sentences. 

§ 419. Two or more propositions connected together 
are called a compound sentence These propositions, 
members or clauses, considered in respect to their rela- 
tion to each other, may be divided into three general 
classes — the Co-ordinate^ the Subordinate^ and the 
Inddentai. 

§ 420. I. When two propositions are each in a 
measure independent of the other, and yet so related 
and united as to form only one thought, they are said to 
be connected by way of Co-ordination. Of this class 
there are several kinds ; as, the Copulative, the Adversa- 
tive, the Disjunctive, and the Causal. 

§ 421. 1. Two propositions, each of which has an 
independent meaning, are sometimes connected by a 
copulative conjunction, or by some equivalent, in which 
case the co-oraination is copulative; thus, 

' Ba hamba abanje, nati sa hamba, ' others went, we also went. 

Rem. 1 . — Sentences of this sort, having either the same subject or 
the same predicate common to both, are frequently contracted into 
one by having the common member expressed but once ; thus, 

Inkosi nenkosikazi ba twalwa ema'lombe abantu, na- 
bafundisi nenduna ; 

The kins and queen were carried on the shoulders of the people, 
also tne teachers and captain. 

Rem. 2.>— The copulative conjunction connects the propositions by 
connecting the subjects (as above), and not the predicates ; and even 
here, with subjects, it is oflen wanting; thus, ' abantu bakona bakulu, 
bade,' the people there are large (and) tall ; ' izinwele zabo zi- 
mnyama, zi ya kazimula,' their hair is black (and) glossy. 

Rem. 3. — Sometimes the co-ordinate proposition is reduced to a 
preposition and a noun ; thus, ' ba hamba abanye nati,' others went 
and we, or with us. 

§ 422. 2. Sometimes the two clauses, which are united 

2 6 
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to form otie thought, are contrasted with each other, 
forming an adversaiive co-ordinate sentence. 

(a.) When the contrast or opposition is of such a 
nature that the thought in the co-ordinate clause merely 
limits or restrains the thought of the other, it is often 
introduced by the coniunction kodwa^ kanti^ noko^ or 
noma; thus, si sa pua noko si ^lubuldley we are still 
alive notwithstanding we have revolted. 

(b.) When the contrast is such that the thought in 
the coordinate clause wholly denies the thought in the 
other, the structure of one clause is affirmativot the other 
negative ; thus, inkomo ka imnandiy tm&t, the cow is not 
wdl (but) ill ; um'langa wa kona u fana nezinii zesi- 
inoefrti, a ton fani nowa lapa^ the reed of that place re- 
sembles whip-sticks, it does not resemble that of this 
place. 

§ 423. 3. When two clauses are united in one whole 
sentence, yet one of them excludes the other, the co- 
ordination is disjunctive^ as in the following examples : — 

Ufaku u ya ku ku siza uma u nga sa sizwanga imina ; 

Faku or I will help you, — literally, Faku will help you if you aw 
not already h^ped by me. « 

Uma ku nge siye Ufaku, ku nge siye Umakobeni, 

Umbopa u ya ku hamba ; 
Faka or Makobeni or Umbopa will go. 
Yilowo umontu ku tina a nga hamba ngenye iviYela, 

uma e nga sa hambanga ngenye ; 
Either man of us can go either the one way or the other« 
Ubisi lu nyelezela okwamanzi, or ubisi lu gid&misa 

kwamanzi ; 

Milk flows (or runs) like water. 

U hambisa okwehasi ; 
He goes like a horse. 

§ 434. 4. Two sentences may be so arranged and 
connected that the one shall denote a cause or reason of 
what is expressed in the other, giving a causal co- 
ordinate sentence ; thus, 

Abantu bonke ba kala ngokuba imvula i bi nge ko ; 

Everybody was in distress because there was no rain. 
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Ba ti, noyi'lo wa ba yinkosi nd2e, ngokuba wa wela 

nomuzi wonke, wa patela kona nga pe^eya kwo- 

Tugela ; 
They said, your father also became king in this way, because he 

crossed over with (his) entire estate, and treated there beyond 

the Tugela. 

§ 435. II. When two sentences are so related that 
one is dependent upon the other, as when one defines 
and explains the other, or as when one member of a 
sentence is modified and expanded into an additional 
sentence, they are connected by way of Subordination. 
Here the accessory or dependent sentence-— its subiect 
and predicate taken together — makes part of the other, 
(the principal sentence,) forming its subject, its attribute, 
or its object. Hence these subordinate sentences are of 
three kinds — Substantive^ Adjective^ and Adverbialy ac- 
cording as they stand in the place of a noun, adjective, 
or adverb. 

§ 426. 1. A Substantive subordinate sentence is one 
in which a noun (or an infinitive) is expanded into a 
flfntence, and used a3 a subject, an attribute, or an 
object. 

(a.) As the subject of a sentence ; thus, un^a si ya 
ku peta a kwazeki nakanye^ that we shall succeed ia by 
no means obtain ; loku kwa be ku wuto olukulu ukubm 
be twalwe ndiengehkosiy this was a great thing that they 
should be carried like a king* 

(b.) As a predicate or as a noun in apposition to a 
substantive in the principal sentence ; thus, a si *mteto 
wa sesUungwini ukuba ku sizwe abantu ba kwaH^lu 
uma be muka^ it is not a law of the white man's country 
that people firom Zululand be helped when they depart ; 
ku tiwe izikati ezi litakele a zi buyi zi fumwMke^ it is 
said, opportunities wasted do not come to hand again. 

(c^) As the object of a varb ; tbu3, 

M% ya bona ukubd si nga funda, you see that we can learn ; ft ya 
hm/hida ukvha ahaihye a ba z* ati kahuht Uti ^niuki^, we rsnAmber 
that Mine we ao^ well acqvwited with theae ^ii^jeQte. 
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Rem. 1. — ^The entire compound sentence, that is, both the ordinary 
principal, and the subordinate members are oflen found in a kind of 
idiomatic subordination, being the object of the verb uku li; thus, 

Kwa ti abafundisi ba funa uk^iba ba gaulc izinTu 
zabo; 

And (or, and it was so, — literally, it said) the teachers wished 
them to fell (trees) for their houses. 

Kwa ti kwenye indao ya funyana abanye be juba 
izinkomo, ba ti aba sesilangwini ba baleka ba zi 
siya izinkonio ; 

It said (or, it was so that) at another place it (the commando) fell 
in with others driving cattle, and (literally, they said) those of 
the white man's country fled, leaving the cattle. 

Rem. 2. — This verb uku ti serves also to introduce direct quotations, 
a sentence in which the language of another is given in his own 
words; thus, 10a ti, ** ni nga n Hmazi, si t^aha sesuungunm,** Ta H 
mpi uku pendula kwa^, *' si ya ku bona r^okuba ni nga baUki pela." 
Said he, " you must not hurt us, we belong to the white man's pro- 
vince." Tlie commando said in its reply, "we will see, for of 
course then, you will not run away." 

§ 437. 3. An Adjective sentence is one in which an 
adjective, or so-cailed participle, is expanded into a sen- 
tence, and, like an adjective, employed to give a tnore 
exact definition of a noun or pronoun. It is generally 
connected with the principal sentence by means of a 
relative pronoun ; thus, 

Abantu aba nga fundiyo a ba sebenzi kahUu, people who do not learn 
(r=ignorant people) do not work much ; yena o zondayo u ya zizonda, 
he who hates hates himself. 

Rem. — A subordinate adjective sentence may be used to qualify a 
noun expressed in the principal sentence, as above; or be itself used' 
as a substantive, the general notion of a person or thing being under- 
stood; thus, 

I ya ku batswa e tsotsayo ; 

The skulking shall be caught, i.e., the thief which skulks in a gar- 
den, or the wolf which lurks about the fold, or the bird that goes 
hopping round the snare, shall be caught. 

§ 438. 3. An Mverbial sentence is one which is used 
like an adverb, to express the place, time, manner, or 
cause of an action. It consists of an adverb, plurticiple, 
or noun, expanded into a sentence to denote some object 
which does not complete, but merely defines the idea of 
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the predicate — the different kinds of which are illustrated 
by the following examples : — 

(a.) Adverbial sentences of place; as, ba zihambisa 
lapa be tanda kona^ they transport themselves wherever 
they like. 

(b.) Adverbial sentences of time; as, impi i puma 
ebu9uca lapo imifula % ai tsUe^ the commando goes out 
in the winter when the rivers are already low. 

(c.) Adverbial sentences of manner; as, 

Wa ngi pata nd2engokuba nga pata wena ; 

He treated me just as I did you. 

Ngi be ngi sa m zwile ku be ikona ngi m tandayo ; 

The more I heard jjuin the better I liked him. 

Uma nga be ngi konza Utiiio wami na ngeniienye 
yokujina e ngi konzile ngako inkosi jami, nga be 
ngi y*a ku busiswa ; 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal I served my king, I 

should have been blessed. 
Ba ti abantu a ba fi kakulu ndzenga se'lobo ; 

They think the people do not die so much (in the winter) as in the 

summer. 
U ya ku ba nokuYa kwokuba u tenge nokwokuba 

u Te ; 
You shall have food so as to both sell and eat. 

(d.) Adverbial sentences of cause or reason; as, 

Ngi ya bonga ngamanYa ukuba u ngi tumele le 

'niwadi; 
I am very thankful that you sent me that letter. 
Ngi ya lupeka ngokuba li ngi kwazi uku loba ; 

I am troubled because I do not know how to write. 

Tina a si nako ukwazi, ngako ma si nga yekisisi uku 

funda ; 
We ourselves have no knowledge, therefore let us not neglect to 

learn. 

Rem. — Adverbial sentences of this latter (causal) class 
often express a condition or make a concession. 

(a.) The conditional sentence is generally introduced 
by the hypothetical conjunction uma or its equivalent ; as, 

Uma a si na 'kwazi ma si yeke si tule ; 

If (or since) we don^ know let us litop and be still. 
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O ! uoia M ku tSo abtDinizo ndCaloi po mina ngi se 
nokutini na ? 

Oh! if indeed the owners saj so, why, what indeed have I to saj 
(about it) 1 «^ 

Ukuba be si nokwazi nga be zi nga si luli ; 

If we were intelligent perhaps they would not surpass us. 

(b.) The concessive sentence is generally introduced 
by noma or its equivalent ; as, 

Noma ku kude kakulu, u tSetsa ndiSengokuba ku 
seduze ; 

Though it is very far, it (the telegram) speeds as though it were 
near. 

Nokuba a ku nemfuyo, nokuba a ku nomlobo o Siye 
ifk nawe, ukukutala ku ngunina wenzuzo ; 

Even if (or though) you have no wealth, even if you have no friend 
who leaves his estate with you, diligence is the mother of gain. 

§ 429. Ill, Incidental members of a sentence are 
those secondary clauses which accompany either leading 
or subordinate members, and usually require to be ren- 
dered participially, or by the introduction of an adverb 
or conjunction ; but stand, as it were, too much aloof to 
be reckoned as either co-or4)inate or dependent members 
—of which the following may be given as examples : — 

Ya ti impi uku pendula kwayo, si ya ku bona, ngo- 
kuba ni nga baleki pela, ya yi t§o i sondela ; 

The commando said, in its reply, we will see, for of course then, 
you will not run away, drawing near as it spoke. 

A ku ko ukusizeka, isineke si nge ko ; 

There is no profit (where) there is no care. 

A buye a kulume nabanye abantn, ukuti, kurni ka- 
ndSani ukuba ngi labe inkomo yami, ku tiwa i 
bizwe ngobaba, ngi nga ze nga sinda na ? 

A^ain he talks with other people, saying, how is it with me that I 
offer my animal, it is said it was required by the shades of my 
fMK;#0itors(, and yet I do not reo^^f er at tl\ I 

Ba y^ walMi uku Veza awaai Aswtu li duma ; 

They are afraid to bring out the amasi (when) heaven thunders. 

'<See§2i81.) 

^ 430. Having noticed (he different kinds and puts 
of simple propositiQMi md th^ different kuuk of relation 
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which the several membera of a corapoatid senCetice 
bear to each other, we proceed to disciiss theagroement 
and government, the relation, arrangement, ana position 
of each part, more in detaiL 



CMdPT^R U. 
SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 



§ 431. Remark. — The leading rules under the noun 
apply also to the pronoun. Any thing peculiar to the 
pronoun will be given under rules for that part of 
speech. 



Sect. l.-^The JiofninattDe. 

§ 493. A noun used either as the subject or as the 
pr^icate of a sentence is put in the nominative ; as, 
umkumbu wa pindela^ the ship returned ; ulwariYe lu 
yifUo enkulu^ the sea is a great thing ; Udingane wa ba 
yinkoH^ Dingane was chief. 

§ 433. From its high office as denoting the subject of 
discourse, the nominative becomes the leading case and 
a representative of the word in all its forms. Hence, 
whenever there is occasion to use a noun where it can be 
free from the fetters of grammatical construction, it ap- 
pears in the nominative, which is accordingly charac- 
terized as the nominative independent or absolute. To 
this general rule may be referred the following variety 
of examples : — 

h 434. I. The use of the nominative in the inscription 
of names, titles, headings, chapters, and divisions ; as, 
mina inieku yako Umdekazi, I thy servant Umdekazi ; 
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Unt€U)a imeku yaho^ UnUba thy servant ; izindaba za 
le 'nyanga, the news of this month. 

§ 435. II. 1. Nouns used in address are sometimes 
put in this case — the nominative independent — instead 
of the vocative ; thus, umflobo wamiy my friend ; um- 
ngani tramt, my lord. 

2. So, oflen, in exclamatory address ; as, O mai 
nina abazenzisi ! O ye hypocrites ! 

3. So in salutations ; MyE^umi/kganijizindahaeziflle! 
hail, friend, good news ! 

Rem.— Sometimes, however, the vocative is used in exclamation ; 
thus, ait manu ! *bahakazi, umumtu Ufthine, inkosi hipela! verily ! sui^ 
prising! great father, European, chief indeed; O 'haka .'angina 'ndao, 
O father! I am not able. (§ 461.) 

§ 436. III. A noun used for specification by way of 
introducing some remark or topic, or as an adjunct to 
apply a word or expression to a particular part, property, 
thought, action, person, or thing, is put in the nominative 
independent. A noun thus used is generally rendered 
into English by means of a preposition or some other 
introductory term, such as, tn, in respect to, as to^ &c. ; 
thus, 

Kodwa into e ngi yenzayo, ngi tengisa ngezinkomo 

zami ; 
But the thing which I am doing, I am offering my cattle for sale. 
Ya ti impi uku pendula kwayo ; 
Said the commando (in) its reply. 
Kodwa ukufa kwabantu ba fa ngendao yokwesaba 

amanzi ; 
But as to the perishing of the people they perished through fear of 

the water. 

Kodwa ukuvama kwabantu be muka namanzi ; 

But as to the majority pf the people they went down stream. 
Umtwana a nga nlunywa ulimi Iwake ; 
A child mi^ht have his* tongue cut off— literally, might be cut off 
(as to) his tonffue. 

(Umoya) u ndzani wona isiju sawo na ? 

What is it (the wind) as to its substance? 

(Inkomo) i leie umuntu pakati ; 

It (the cow) lies a man in the middle, — spoken of an animal whose 
flanks differ in color from the rest of the body. 
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§ 437. IV. A noun placed after another sicnifying the 
same thing, to explain, describe, or specify it, gives 
another variety of the nominative independent, though 
usually denominated '^apposition in the same case." 
In the Isizulu, when the leading noun is in the nomina- 
tive case, the noun annexed, to explain it, is in the same, 
both logically and grammatically ; but when the leading 
noun is in the genitive, locative, or vocative, the case of 
the noun annexed for explanation, though logically the 
same, is often grammatically different, having the form 
of the nominative ; thus, 

W ala Unn'ela induna enkulu ; 

Unhlela the great captain dissented. 

Wa bulawa Unflangana umne wake ; 

Umhlangana his brother was killed. 

Sa fika Emajonio, izintaba ezimbili ; 

We arrived at the Amakonko, two mountains. 

Udingane wa puma Embebeni, umzi omkulu ; 

Dingan& left the great kraal Umbebe. 

Rem. I . — In examples like the above, there seems to be an ellipsis 
of the relative pronoun, the use of which is still common; thus, 

Kwa be kona umfo, Umanemane ibizo lake, o yinduna 
yotiiio babo ; 

There was a person present, Umanemane by name, who was minis- 
ter of their deities. 

Nga lala kwomunye umuntu o yisi'Iobo ndze ; 

I lived with another person who was merely a friend. 

Rem. ^. — So far as respects mere form, a noun in apposition with 
another in the accusative might be said to be in the nominative, since 
the form of both nominative and accusative is the same. Tet, as 
already remarked (§ 112., 3.), there is a convenience at least in 
allowing an accusative. 

^438. V. 1. A noun, the agent of a verb in the 
passive voice, might be regarded as the nominative in- 
dependent, since it is not marked by any inflection, 
nor connected with the verb by a preposition or other 
relational word. It is thought, however, that a proper 
idea of the office of nouns thus used may be more 
readily given to most minds by speaking of such nouns as 
in the accusative without a governing word. (See § 462.) 

2. Incidental clauses, often giving a noun used with 

2 K 
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a verb, like a noun with a participle in English, inde- 
pendent of the grammatical construction into which it 
logically enters, may be regarded as affording another 
variety of the nominative independent ; thus, 

Ya si iiotSake, izwe li lungite, ya si pa'la pnkati ; 

It (the commando) routed us, the country favored (or tavoring), 
it surrounded us. 

I zisa emanzini, umfula u zete; ya fika ya si tela 
kona emanzini ; 

It brought (us) to the water, the river was full (or being full) ; it 

came and poured us at once into the water. 
Abatakati ba hamba ebusuku, abaiitu be lele ; 
Wizards go about in the night, the people being asleep. 

Sect. 2.— The Genitive. 

§ 439. A noun used to limit another noun by denoting 
origin, ownership, or designation, is generally put in the 
genitive, when the latter signiiSes a different thing from 
the former. 

§ 440. I. In respect to origin, source, or cause ; 
thus, izwi lenkosiy word of the chief; i\ala lomfana, 
the boy's fault ; isikumba senkabiy the hide of an ox ; 
ulamvu IwesibamUj a ball from the gun. 

Rem. 1 . — To this head may be referred those examples in which the 
second noun limits the first by indicating the material of which it is 
composed ; as, ingubo yobnya, a garment of wool ; intonga ydun, a rod 
of brass. 

Rem. S. — When the limiting noun denotes place, it generally, but 
not always, takes the locative form together with the genitive ; thus, 
unUeio wa seiUungwmif law of the white man ; abantu ba sEinanday 
people of Inanda ; etafeni leTengcUenga, the plain of Tengatenga. 

§ 441. II. In respect to ownership, or possession; 
thus, izinkomo zi ka ^Mpande, Umpande's cattle; ^ 
iv^ho yomuntUj a person's garment ; nembala wa lu 
\eda ugange Iwomuzi wenkosi, and verily he finished the 
wall of the king's city. 

Rem. 1 . — When the limiting noun takes an .adjective or n pronoun 
before it, the sign of the genitive is given to the adjective or pronoun; 
thus, izinkomo zamanye amadoda, other men's cattle ; amabuto esinye 
isizwe, soldiers of another .tribe ; izindaba za k 'nyanga, the news of 
this month ; iimuzi wa lovoo 'murUu^ the kraal of that man. 
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Rem. 2. — Sometimes the genitive takes a preposition between the 
noun and the sign of possession which precedes ; thus, umnimxana vfa 
ku lowo ^muzi, the master of to that kraal ; inko$% ya kwa Zulu, chief 
of the Zulu country; abarUu ba kvM, our people. 

Rem. 3. — Sometimes the sign of possession is omitted, the relation 
which we denote by of in English, being expressed by ku alone; thus, 
M hwo nmunlu ku <tna, each person of us; a ku $e ko n^edwa ku ^baku- 
iuwa bako, there is not one of thine elder brothers alive. 

§ 442. III. In respect to designationj object, or 
fitness; thus, 

Ba funa ukuba ba gaule izinYu zabo zokulala, neze- 
zinto, nezeziniwadi ; 

They wished there to build houses for them for lodging, and for 
^oods, and for books. 

Ma si tsele abantu ngomsindisi wezono ; 

Let us tell the people of a Savior for sins. 

Sa si nge na 'sizungu somsindisi, si nge na *sizungu 
sabatuny wa ; 

We had no desire for a Savior, no desire for missionaries. 

Be ngi nge nayo ingubo yokwambata ; 

I had no blanket to put on. 

A ngi na 'bantu bokuzisa umbila ; 

I have no people to bring the maize. 

Rbm. 1. — ^The limiting noun, particularly that which denotes desig- 
nation, may be separated by a word or clause from the noun limited ; 
thus, 

Induna enkulu ya sEmvoti ; 

The great chief for the Umvoti. 

Kodwa indao nati a si yi boni yokwe'la iniwele ; 

But a place we also do not see it for descending a wagon, i.e., for 
wagon to descend. 

Rbm. 2. — ^Limitation is sometimes expressed by a clause introduced 
by a conjunction in the genitive ; thus, 

Se be nga tenga n^esikati sokuma se ku twasile ilobo ; 
They may sell at the time of that the summer has fairly come. 
Kodwa ngi ti e ya kwetu, indao a si yi boni yokuma 
i ns' e^a lapa ; 

But I think ours (our wagon), we do not see a place of that it can 
descend here, i.e., I think we see no place where ours can 
descend here. 

^ 443. The limited or governing noun is frequently 
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omitted ; — in some instances because it is understood 
or implied in the connection ; in other instances because 
the abridged form has passed into invariable established 
usage, or become idiomatic. 

§ 444. I. (a.) The limited noun is often understood ; 
thus, 

Kodwa ngi ti e ya kwetu ; 

But I think ours (i.e., our wagon), &c., — the word for wagon being 
understood from the connection. 

Utsaka wa giina Emampondweni, wa buya wa ya 

kwelo la 'Sosengane; 
Chaka went as far as the Amampondo, and returned and went to 

Soshengan^s (country). 

A hambe» umzi wa 'mtu 'munye ; a hambe, wa 'mtu 
'munye ; a hambe, wa 'mtu 'munye ; 

He goes on (and comes to) a kraal of one person; goes on (and 
comes to a kraal) of one person; goes on (and comes to a kraal) 
of one person. 

Se si bambile elentulo ; 

We have already received the lizard's (message). 

(b.) The limited noun is oflen implied, or faintly 
imaged by the use of the incipient alone ; thus, 

Abeiu b* tUu tmisi, ours (i.e., our people) build kraals; nginginomko, 
I am thine ; se nga H nga ku ngokwami, oh that it were mine ; umkami 
=±umfazi ka mina, or umfazi toami, my wife. 

Rem. — ^To this head must be referred certain forms and uses which 
may be denominated the inflective genitive (to distinguish it frotn the 
usual form and use, which may be called the analytic, — ^the latter cor- 
responding to the Norman use which we denote by of, the former to 
the SaxoB use denoted by 't in the English language) ; thus, tfiAromo t 
ngeyomuntu^ the cow is the man's, — where the ng is euphonic copula ; 
e is relational (=a-t), referring to inkofM; and y is preformative, re- 
ferriog also te inkMno; and the full forini of which would be; tnlEomo t 
ywkomo yonmniu, the cow is a cow of the man, or the cow is the man's 
cow. Negatiire form, inkomo a i siyo eyomuntu, the cow is not the 
manV S6 ether extmplea i^^-^k kngdenhon, the ctlf is the kmg's; 
Hole a 9%io elmkoti, the calf is not the king's; abantu ba ngehenkosi^ the 
people are the king's; a sibo ii^cnibm, mey are not ^he king's; mn- 
Komo 2% ngezabantu, the cattle are the people's; a tizo eztjifoniu, they 
are not the people's. 

§ 445* It. (a.) In certain instancels the use of a 
limiting noun without the noun limited, has passed into 
common use or an idiom ; tiiiis, 
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Mane weiu (not often hetu), oar brothers; odatU wtiu (not often hetu), 
our sisters, — in both which cases there is evidently an ellipsis of some 
word, probably timtizi, which would give the full form thus, abanu 
bomuzi wetu; odade bamuzi wetu, brothers, or sisters of our kraal, vil- 
lage, or family, — like amame hamuzi wdu or womi, mothers of our or my 
kraaL 

Rbm. — Examples like the above are not to be confounded with such 
as the following : — Izinkamo za wobaha heht, our fathers' cattle; inhoti 
ya vHMname behi, our mothers* chief, — ^where to is euphonic, and em- 
ployed to preserve the initial o, the sign of the plural m obaha^ fathers, 
and Miotne, mothers. 

(b.) Other elliptic forms may be seen in such ex- 
pressions asy u hambisa okwehasiy he goes like a horse, — 
which is doubtless elliptical for, u hambisa ku noku- 
hamba kwehah^ he goes like the going of a horse ; se 
be hambisa okwa hma^ already were they living ac- 
cording to the customs of the place. So, yebo wetu^ 
ves my friend (or lord), umngani or other similar term 
being omitted ; a ngi yi ku baiekela awetu or uwetu, 
I will not flee from our (foe or brother) ; oweriYuy one 
of the house; plural, aberiYu^ some of the house=do- 
mestics. So in the forms, u seriYwini kwake^ he is in 
his house ; also, u lapa ktvake ensimini^ he is here in 
his garden, — where there is probably an ellipsis of some 
word, as, ukvflala or nkusebenza; thus, u sevlYtDini 
yolnflcUa kwake; u lapa ekusetHenzeni ktoake ensimini. 

^ 446. The Isizulu makes a nice distinction between 
the genitive subjecHw and the gmitive objective^ which 
requires to be carefully observed. 

1. The genitive is termed si^ective when it denotes 
that which does or has something ; thus. 

In the phrases, vkuhona iewabaniu, the seeing of the people; lAv^ 
itunda kmihatau, the love of people, — the people do something, vise., see, 
love, kc. And in the phrases, ietidbiHRo zahantu, cattle ot the people; 
tmisefrentf yabaniu, wodc of the people, — the people kme something, 
viz., catUe, work, &.c. Hence in these and similar examples, kwabaniu, 
zuhanlu^ &c., are in the genitive in^^cftrc. 

2. The genitive is termed abjective when it denotes 
that which suffers something, or that which is the 4>bject 
of what is expressed by the noun limited ; thus, 

Ukubomea kwab^Mu^ the being seen of people, or the people's beisg 
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seen; vhdandva kwabantUf the being loved of people, i.e., the people's 
being loved. Here the genitive is Sfjedive, since ahaniu, the people, 
9uffer, or denote the object of what is expressed in the limited (verbal) 
nouns, ukubanwa, uhdandwa, &c. Hence, nhUanda ku ka Yesu de- 
notes that love €f Jenu which he exercises, or bestows on us ; and 
vkuiandvJa ku ka Yesu denotes that love (f Jeiut which he suffen, or 
receives from us, — that of which he is the ohjtd. 
So in the following examples : — 

I ti imbuzi lapa i kalayo, i zwa ubulungu bokubulawa^ 
a ti, Yebo, pela, nanso inkomo yenu; ma i kale, ni 
zwe nina abakiti eni ngi sindisileyo ; 

And when the eoat cries out, feeling the pain of being killed, he 
says. Yes, then, there is your animal ; let it cry, and hear ye 
even ye our (gods) who have saved me. 

Imbala a si ko ini ukulungiselwa kwabantu bonke 
ukuba ku be kona ukubuswa kwelizwe oku ndSalo 
na? 

Is it not really every man's interest that there should be such a 
government of the world ? 

Rem. — (a.) The difference between the objective and the subjective 
lies not in the form of the genitive, but in the signification of the 
governing or limited word. Hence passive verbals always give an 
objective genitive, as in the foregoing examples. In like manner verbs 
of the deponent and subjective species, and nouns derived from them, 
generally give an objective genitive. 

(b.) In English, the phrase devcistatian of the people 
might mean what they wrought j or what they suffered; 
but ukuiita kwabantu would express the former, the 
subjective; and ukulitakala kwabantu^ the latter, ob- 
jective^ without ambiguity. So, iai'lupo senkoH, the 
oppression of the chief (which he inflicts upon others), 
suDJeotiye ; but isflupeko senkosi^ the oppression of the 
chief (which he sufiers from others), objective. 

So, in English, we talk and read of the ''temptations of Satan,*' and 
the ''temptation of Christ;" " our minister," and the "minister of 
Christ,*' and have other like forms, in which, for accuracy and pre<- 
cision, the Zulu language is superior to our own. 

§ 447. 1. Where two or more nouns limit another, 
the first of the two (or more) may take the sign of the 
genitive, and the rest be connected to it by the use of 
na without the genitive sign ; thus, 

Izinkomo zi ka ^Faku noSibekana, Faku's and Usibekana's cattle ; 
izihtebu zamabeie nombila, ears of amabele and maize. 
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2. (a.) When the thing possessed is the common 
property of two or more persons, the name of the first 
in the series is put in the plural, and the rest connected 
with it by the use of na; thus, 

Izinkomo za woSihekana noMbapa noFaku, the cattle of Usibekana, 
Umbopa, and Faku, or the cattle of the Usibekanas, Umbopa, and 
Fakii. 

(6.) So when several things are taken together, one 
belonging to one and another to another, the same mode 
of expression may be employed ; thus, 

/fitizi t/a tooFaku noBuba noMbopa^ the kraals of Faku, Baba, and 
Umbopa, — ^literally, the kraals of the Fakus, Buba, and Unibopa. 

Rem. — For the use of w in woSibekana and woFakUy see § 445., a.. 
Rem. ; and for the use of a person's name in the plural, as Osibdcana 
and Cfaku^ see § 94., 1. 

3. (a.) But where there are several nouns in the 
genitive, and it is deemed important to specify the rela- 
tion of each to the one governing noun, the sign of the 
genitive is given to each one ; thus, 

' Izinkomo zi ka 'Faku nezi ka 'Buba,' the cattle of Faku and of 
Buba. 

(b.) In this way the individual and separate origin, 
property, or designation of two or more persons or 
things may be specified ; thus, 

' Izwi lendoda nelomfana/ word of the man and of the boy, or the 
mitn's word and the boy's word ; ' izwi nelendodanelomfana,' word of 
both the man and the boy ; ' imizi yabo oraunye ngo ka Itfnyaiza, 
nomunye ngo ka 'Faku, nomunye ngo ka 'Sibekana,' their kraals, one 
is Mnyaiza's, one Faku's, and one Usibekana's ; ' indao yokufunda 
neyokusonda,' a place to learn and to worship. 

Rem. — ^The idiom and flexibility of the Isizulu sometimes give us a 
noun governing two others, where the English would make the first 
govern the second; and the second the third ; thus, ' kwa ba usuku lu , 
ka 'Dingane lokububa,' it was the day for Dingane to die, or it was the 
day of Din|^an's death. But where the second is really limited by the 
third the Isizulu shows that relation ; thus, ' sa fika emzini wenduna 
enkulu ya sEmbelebele,' we reached the kraal of the great captain of 
Mbelebele. 

^ 448. When several nouns are all limited by one : — 
1. The limiting or ^'governed" noun often takes its 
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sign of the genitive relation from that which stands 
nearest ; thus, 

' Izizwe nabantu belizwe,' the tribes and men of the earth; 'owenkoai 
iimzi nezinkomo,' the chief's kraal and cattle. 

2. Where the several limited nouns are of different 
classes and numbers : — (a.) If they denote persons^ the 
limiting noun occasionally takes the sign of the first 
cla98, plural, 6, as if summing them all up in the term 
abantu; thus, amadoda nezinauna ba kmtit our men 
and captains, (b.) But if they denote things^ the limit- 
ing noun may take the preformative z, as if summing 
them all up in the terra izinto; thus, ezomlungu isi- 
bamu nehasi nendza^ the white man^s gun and horse 
and dog. 

3. Or the limiting noun may tak^ the general inde- 
finite sign ku of the eighth class ; thus, unUamo nezi- 
iiYebe namilo kwomfana^ the mouth and ears and eyes 
of the hoy. 

4. Or the limiting noun may be put after the first of 
the nouns to be limited, taking preformative accordingly, 
and the rest be subjoined by the use of th^ conjunction 
na; thus, umuzi v)omuntu nanMsimu nabantwana fuH^ 
a person's kraal and gardens and children also. 

Sect. 3. — The dccusative, 

§ 449. A noun depending upon an active transitive 
verb is put in the accusative ; tnus, 

' Nffi bonile umuntu,' Ihaye seen a person; ' wa tuma unwabu,' he 
sent the chameleon. 

Rem. — Occasionally a noun, like indao, is found in the accusative 
^ after an intransitive verb and without a preposition; thus, 'a nffi yanga 
indao,' I have not been anywhere, — literally, I have not been (ito any) 
place; * a ngi sebenzi 'ndao,' I do not work anywhere. 

§ 450. A noun depending on a preposition is put m 
the accusative ; thus, 

U yile ku ^mbusi ; 

He has gone to the magistrate. 
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Wa tuma unwabu ku 'bantu ; 

He sent the chameleoa to meo. 

Kwa tengwa amasimu amabili ngenkotno ; 

Two gardens were bought for a cow. 

Umkumbu u ka'lelekile tiga pezu kwamatSe ; 

The ship was dadied upon the rocks. 

Abelungu ba ne:&ibindi ezikutu kakulu ngokuhamba 
eltvarffe; 

White men have very great courage for traveling by sea. 

Ba be ng' azi ngomenzi na ngomsindisi ; 

They did not know about a Maker and about a Savior. 

Ngezilimo za kiti ku kona upoko nezinlubu ; 

In respect to our vegetables there is the millet and the bean. 

Rem. — ^The final vowel of the preposition and the initial of the noun 
generally coalesce according to principles already stated (§ 16.); 
thus, ngenkomo {=nga-4nkamo) ; ngamenzt (=ngar-'mnenxi). But when 
the sentiment is one of a negative character, also where the noun is 
qualified by nye^ expressed or understood, in the sense ofa. one^ tingle^ 
the final vowe) of the preposition is retained, and the initial of the 
noun elided (§ 497., 1.); thus, a si sebemi nga Huto, we do not work 
with any thing ; a tina ^ndao, we have no place ; 6a memeza nga Hiztri 
'/tttye, they shouted with one voice; ftg« ^Btkati ha if bakUi, there were 
two at a time. 

§ 451. A noun is often put in the accusative without 
a preposition, where the English and some other lan- 
guages would use one : — 

§ 452. I. The efficient agent of an active verb in the 
passive voice is pat in the accusative without a preposi- 
tion ; thus, 

Ba ti, ku ya ku Ti wa ama'lozi ; 

They say, it will be eaten by the ghosts. 
U ti, ngi sindisiwe i'lozi la kwetu ; 

He says, I was restored to health by a ghost of ours. 

Inyamazana i bandSwa ind2a ; 

The game is caught by a dog. 

Rem. 1 . — ^The efficient agent after a passive verb often takes some 
euphonic letter corresponding to its initial vowel (§ 35.) ; ^ thus, 

Lowo umkumbu u xolwa yihaSi ; 

This boat is drawn by a horse. 

K wa kuluny wa imiteto ngumftindisi ; 

The commandments were declared by the teacher: 
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Rem. 2. — A noun denoting the instrument, or that in respect to 
which a thing is done, takes a preposition after the passive voice in 
the same manner as after the active; thus, 

Zi tengwa ngesitole ; 

They are bought with (or for) a heifer. . 

Nabantu abaningi ba vusiwe ngemipefumlo yabo, b' 
azisiwe. Umsiodisi wabo nga^o inlania ; 

- And many people have been aroused m respect to their souls, and 
made acquainted with their Savior through grace. 

UlwanTe lu yinto enkulu e nge welwe ngumuntu nge- 
zinyao zake ngokwake ; 

The sea is a great thing which can not be crossed by a man on foot 
by himself. 

Si ya fundiswa ngokuma kwomlaba, na ngezizwe, na 

ngokulala kwazo ; 
We are taught concerning the character of the world, and the 

nations, and their mode of living. 

§ 453. II. Some neuter verbs take the accasative, in 
a manner similar to the passive, without a preposition ; 
thus, 

Umkumbu u iwele abantu ; 

The ship is full of people. 

U ya vama uku sebenza ; 

He excels in working. 

Uma si kutele a si so ze sa fa vinTala ; 

If we are industrious we shall never die of famine. 

Okunye kwa fika abalumbi ; 

Other (kinds of food) came by civilized men. 
Rem. — Zala and mita (miii) are generally used in this same way. 

§ 454. III. A few active verbs, both transitive and 
intransitive, are sometimes accompanied by an accusative 
without a preposition, where the English would use one; 
thus, 

Abafana ba ngi 'lubula ingubo yami ; 

The boys stripped me of my blanket (or garment). 

Abantu ba lubukile Utiiio ; 

People have rebelled against (or revolted from) God. 

Ba si pangile impaia yetu ; 

They have robbed us of our goods. 

§ 455. IV . The fierce of a preposition is oflen supplied 
by some specific modification of the verb ; as. 
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1. The relative (or el) form, which often supplies the 
place of for J tOj about^ against^ &c (see § 190.) ; thus, 

Ku latselwe bona; 

It was slaughtered for them. 

Ngi size ngezikumba zami, u ngi patele zona eniwe- 
lent yako ; 

Help me about my hides, and take them for me in your wagon. 

U ya tengela umlungu na ? 

Do you buy for a white man ? 

Ukuma ngi be ngi nawo umbila ngi be ngi ya ku m 
tengela lo 'ralungu ; 

If I had maize I would sell to that white man. 

(Af a) si ba kalele izinyembezi Enkosini yomusa ; 
(Let) us weep tears for them unto the Lord of mercy. 

2. The causative form, which sometimes signifies to 
do a thing toith; thus, wa m lalUay he slept with him ; u 
ngifuyisile amavtXa^ thou hast girded me with strength. 

Rem. 1. — ^The preposition na^ with, is generally required by the 
noun tdiich depends on a rerb in the reciprocal form ; thiSis, nga ham^ 
ba$ia nomuniu, I went with a person ; wa ktdumana nami, be conversed 
with me. 

Rem. 2. — ^The Isizuiu often dispenses with the nse of a preposition 
by putting a noun in the locative case. (See ^ 458 — 460.) 

§ 456. Nouns denoting duration of time are generally, 
not always, put in the accusative without a preposition ; 
thus, 

Wa lala kona amasorida amatatu i 

He remained there three Sabbaths. 

Esibayeni baf kulume isikati eside ; 

In the cattle-fold they talked a. long time. 

Bati, Yebo, isikati aside u ngi giinile ekuhambeni 

kwami; 
The^ fay, Yes« a long time bast thou presei^ved me alive. 
Ngi tanda ukuba ngi hambe ngesikati e^ide lapa em- 

labeni ; 
I desire that I may live for a long tame here on the earth. 
Nga lala kona iminyaka emibih' ; 
I lived there two years. . : i 

§ 457. A noun denoting the time at or in which a 
thing is said to be, or be done : — 
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1. May depend u|>on a preposition ; thus, 
Ba funa uku tenga na ngesonda ; 

They wanted to trade even on the Sabbath. 

Ku te ngolunye usuku nga ya Elovu ; 

It came to pass on a certain day I went to the Ilovu. 

Kwa ti ngomsumbuluko induna umkumbu ya wu 
sondeza osebeni ; 

And on Monday the captain brought the ship near to shore. 

Se be za ku ganana ngomsumbuluko wokujala we- 
nyanga entSa ; 

They are going to marry on the first Monday of the new month. 

Rem. — The initial vowel of the noun is generally elided, instead of 
being united by crasis with the final vowel of the preposition (as 
already remarked in part under § 450.) : — 

(a.) In negative propositions ; thus, a ngi na ^Maii, I have not time. 

(6,) Where a thing is said to be or to be done at one and the same 
time, or at a time (§ 497., 1.) ; thus, nga ^sikfUi 'mye $i y* azi vkuba 
yenzeka eminye (imUebenzi) ezindaweni ezinye, at one (and the same) 
time we know that several (things) are done in different places. 

2. May be put in the accusative without a preposi- 
tion ; thus, 

Kwa ti intambama ba langana ; 

And in the aAemoon they met together. 
Ba ti, za tengwa 'nyak' enye ; 

They si^id, they were bqught last year. 

Umfana a ng' ona ku 'yise na ku 'Tiiio 'sikati 'sinye; 

A boy may sin against his father and against God at the same tune. 

Rem. — Since the preposition na has lost its q[>ecific 
import, and been incorporated as part of a compound 
word in natnfla and nanyakaf (where it has the force of 
an adjective pronounsscthis,) the use of these words 
affords a further illustration of the above riile; diius, 
ba fka namHaj they arrived to-day ; so ba nen^ala 
tumj^afca, we shall have a famine this year; izilo zu 
ningi nonyaka^ viWA beasts abound this year. 

3. May be put in the locative case; thus, 

Impi i puma ebusika ; 

The commando goes out in the winter season. 

Sa fika ebusuku ; 

We arrived in the night. 
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Rem. — ^This making use of the locaUve in a temporal sense, trans- 
ferring the relations of place to those of time, is not peculiar to the 
Isizulu. The same phenomenon is witnessed in other African dialects; 
nor is it more Hamitic than' human or philosophical. 
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§ 468. A noun used to denote* the place af, in, or 
about which a thing is said to be^ or to be done, or to 
or from which it proceeds, is put in the loca(ive case. 

1. The place at^ tn, among ^ or about which ; thus, 
Na lapa na sezizweni zonke; 

Both here and among all tribes. 

Ihasi li hanibe osebeni Iwamanzi, umliumbu u hambe 

emanzini ; 
The horse goes along the edge of the water, the boat goes in the 
water. 

. Ba wu sakaza esibayeni sonke; 

They scatter it about the whole kraal. 

Ba Siya iniozana embizeni ; 

They leave a little in the pot. 

Ku te enTeleni unwabu Iwa libala ; 

And on the way the chameleon delayed. 

Ya fikake inkosi, ya buza eziniekwini ; 

So the Qhi^^ came, and inquired among the servant^.; 

2. The place to which ; thus, 

Nga ya Elovu, ngi hambela esilotSehi sami ; 

I went to the Ilovu, and visited among; mj friends. 

U ya tabata into a ye enyangeni ; 
He takes a thing and goes to the doctor. 

EifTwini yesikutali inlYala i ya lungiiza, i Yule i ye 
kweyevila ; * ^ ' 

' At the house of the industirious famine casts a wistfii) look, passes 
on and goes to that of the sluggard. 

Induna umkumbu ya wu sondeza osebeni ; 

• The captain brought the ship into port. 

3. The place from which ; thus, 
Si Tela ekaya ; 

We come from heme. 

Ba puma emkundiSini ; 

. They, o«me oMt of the ship. i 
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Ukoba kade e hambe e m sindile ekufeni ; 

That long ago he went and saved him from deafh. 

Loku si m giinileyo ebuniinyaneni bake ; 

Though we have preserved him ever since (from) his infancy. 

§ 459. Proper nquns, the names of places^ rivers, 
mountains, and tribes, and some common nouns, used 
to denote the place of origin, abode, or existence, take 
the sign of the genitive bdS^re the locative ; thus, 

Ba he kona bonk^ abantu ba sEmanzimtoti ; 
There were jnreaeiit all the peeple of Amanzimtoti. 
Ba nga ka fiki aba sEnanda ; 

They of Inanda had not yet arrived. 

A si 'mteto wa sesilungwini ; 

It is not a lnw of the white race. 

Igwababa lelo la semzini si nge li Ye tina ; 

That crow of a kraal we ourselves can not eat; — i.e., it is a shame 
for a man to eat amasi at another's kraal. 

U kona yena owa ba ledayo abantu ba sekutini ; nan- 
guya ow' ake endaweni enye -, ka siy e owa sekaya la 
lo 'muntu ; 

There is one who put an end to the people of said (villa|^e) ; he lives 
yonder in another place ; he does not belong to the home of this 
man. 

§ 460. The locative case sometimes takes the prepo- 
sition nga before it ; thus, 

Sa fika Emialazi ezansi nga selwanYe ; 

We arrived at the Umlalazi down by the sea. 

Ku te kusasa kwa se ku vela nezinkomo se zi baleka 
nga sElutugela; ligokuba ba hambile ebusuku impi 
ka 'letSwayo ba hamba, abantifi ba ka 'Albula^i be 
ba funyanisa be lele. Ku te kusasa kwa tiwa, 
Abantu ka 'Mbulazi i ba jedile nga sElutugela 
ebusuku; 

It came to paas in the momiag that the catUe came Seeiiig from 
the Tuffela; for Kechwayo's men went and found Umbulazi's 
men asleep. And in the morning it was said, The enemy killed 
Umbulazi's men by night on t|ke Tugela. . i 



Sect. 5, — The Vocatwe. 
§ 461. The vocative case is used in addrasi^ing 
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persong, — sometimes with an interjection, bat generally 
without : — 

1 . With an interjection ; thus, halala 'bantu betu ! 
hail, our people ! halala^ *baliaa ba kwetu ! hail, 
comrades of ours! O 'babaf a ngi namavlYa, oh 
father ! I am not able ; yeti^ ^mngani ! hail, lord ! 
yetini^ 'bangani ! hail, ye lords ! 

2. Without an interjection ; thus, *baha figft beke^ 
father regard me ; ma H ye kufunda^ 'banVaj let us go 
to learn, comrades ; *mnganij izindaba 'zivfUy good 
news, sir ; *nkosi! wena umnyama; wena wa fcuZa, be 
libele; wena u nga nge^anda ! king ! thou art bliick ; 
thou hast grown while others were delaying; thou art as 
Inanda ! a he ni Ho si ztre, ^bangani bami^ come ye 
now speak that we may hear, my friends. 

Rem. — ^The nominative is sometimes used in address, see $ 435. 



CHAPTER IIL 
SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

Sect, l.-^^greement of Adjectives. 

§ 462. An adjective agrees with its subject in class, 
number, and person ; thus, 

</tii/aiia imkidu^ a large boy; vndoda enkulu, a large man; abafana 
abakuiuf large befs; umfrma trniAulv, the boy is large; figt mlnffo, I am . 
large; m bahdu, ye are large. 

Rem. 1. — Adjectives are used, as already- stated $ 130., in two 
ways, — as an attributive, and as a predicate ; thus, in the above ex- 
amples omkuht, enhdu, and ahahtiu are attributives; but nmkulu, mibiltt, 
and bakuiu are predicates. For the difference in the prefix of the 
adjective as used in these two ways^ and for an exhibition of the 
euphonic principles by which the prefix is affected, see §$ 133., 135.; 
also the tables 134., 136. 

Rem. ^. — Sometimes the adjective is compounded with the noun, so 
that both notin and adjective make but pne word, in which case the 
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adjfective neglects to take the prefix; thns, «6a&aibilb| my gramifiuher; 
umamekulu, my ffrandmother; impondombili nafnabunu tuunabnio ha 
^Mpande^ (there being) a league (literally, two horns) both Boers and 
the forces of Umpande. 

Rem. 9.^-The attributive almost always follows the noun to which it 
belongs, excepi Wfe and onke, which may be placed as well before as 
after. The oredicate is occasionally placed before the nouii, but more 
commonly after it. When a.noiin takes after it both a possessive pro- 
noun and an adjective, the possessive usually takes the precedence of 
the wtjedive in position ; tiius, umfin^ yeki yanke i vela kmye euUwkd, 
and all our wefJtli comes from him in heaven. 

^ 403. The use of the adjective as a predicate in 
affirmative prppositions, was stated in § 401. In ex- 
pressing the negative of propositions of this kind : — 

1. The adjectives bomPUj banzi, and nzima^ and those 
whose root begins with m, as, mnandij mtoti^ take the 
negative a or ka before their affirmative form (see table 
i 136.) ; thus, 

Inkomo a ifromim, the cow is not red; isango a libanzi, the gate is not 
wide; tftiktitii6a a nmnandi^ the skin is not good. 

2. Other adjectives, having as subject a noun of the 
first, third, or sixth class, singular, express the negative 
in the same way, — taking the negative a or ka before 
their affirmative form ; thus, 

Uvrfana ka umhilu, or ka 'mkulu, the boy is not large; inkomo ka 
inkuluy the cow is not large. 

3. In all other cases, t.e., exceptii^ the adjectives 
banziy bomtu, and nzimaj and those in m; and except- 
ing others when their subject is of the first, third, or 
sixth class, singular, — the negative is expressed by taking 
before it the negative a or fta, and also the simple pro- 
noun in addition to the ordinary prefix ; thus, 

lloUka li liktdu^ the calf is not large; ka It lUn, it is not bad; uhai 
ha tu hkulu^ the rod is not large; ka lu lude^ it is not long; abaniu ka ba 
bakmlu, the people are not large; ka ba bade, they are not tali; onuMioda 
ha wd made, the men are not tall; ka wa madala, they are not old. 

$ 464. A table of adjectives declined as predicates in 
the affirmative was given $ 136. In addition to what 
has been said in the last paragraph, and in §§ 135., 136., 
it may be of service to give a specimen table of— 
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AdjecHvtB used at PreOcaiu in the Negative. 



o 



f 1 Umfau' 


ka 'mkolu 


ka mubi 


ka 'mnandi 


2 Ihzwi 


ka li likulu 


ka li libi 


ka limnandi 


3 Into 


ka inkuiu 


ka inibi 


ka imnandi 


4 Isitelo 


ka si sikulu 


ka 81 sibi 


ka sinuiaDdi 


5 Uluti 


ka lu lukulu 


ka lu lubi 


ka lumnandi 


6 Umuti 


ka umkulu 


ka umubi 


ka umnandi 


7 Uboflo 


ka bu bukultt 


ka bu bubi 


ka bumnandi 


8 Ukuma 


ka ku kukuiu 


ka ku kubi 


ka kuninandi 


' 1 Abafana 


ka ba bakiilv 


ka ba babi 


ka bamoaQdi 


2 Amadoda 


ka wa makulu 


ka wa mabi 


ka wanmandt 


9 Izinto 


ka zi zinkulu 


ka zi zimbi 


ka zimnandi 


4 Izitelo 


ka zi zikulu 


ka zi zibi 


ka zimnandi 


5 Izinti 


ka zi zinkulu 


. ka zi zimbi 


ka zimnandi 


6 Imita 


ka iinkulu 


ka imibi 


ka imnandii 






REM.^From the foregoing examples and table, it will be easy to see 
what are the corresponding forms in accetsory clauses, where the 
negative a, following the pronoun, takes the euphonic Hg=nga, which 
also changes again to nge, by virtue of a coalescence between a and 
the vowel t from the substantive verb hi; thus, abaniuabanga bibadala^ 
contracted, aba ngt badala, people who are not old, or the people being 
not old ; so, ba nge bade, not tall ; izinhamo ezi nge zinkulu^ cattle not 
large, or which are not large; ezi nge zinde, which are not tall ; ba 
nge nuumdij they being not well; zi n^e bamvu, they being not red; li 
nge banzi, it being not broad ; li nge Itkulu^ it being not large. 

§ 465. \Vhen the subject is of the first or second 
person, the predicate adjective is put in juxtaposition 
with the simple form of the pronoun ; and, to promote 
perspicuity, or ease and fullness of utterance, in ac- 
cordance with principles already stated, the predicate 
adjective often takes also the same euphonic and prefix, 
which it takes in connection with personal nouns (umu^ 
nfu, abantu, &c.,)of the first class, singular and plural 
respectively ; thus, 

The adjective hduy used as predicate of ngt, takes the euphonic m 
sssngf mkalu, I am great ; used as predicate of m, it takes the prefix 
ha=s=9i bakulu, we are great. But banzi, bomvu, and nstnui, and those 
adjectives whose root begins with m, take no prefix in addition to the 
pronoun, and require no euphonie ; hence, m banzi, ye are broad ; 
ngi banwu^ I am red ; ngt mnandi, I am well ; «i mnanai^ we are well. 

^466. In illustration of reiniu'li^ already Jtaade in the 
foregoing paragraphs, mid for the aid of the learner, we 

2 J 
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give various examples of the different kinds of adjectives, 
used as predicates with the first and second persons, in 
the following table : — 



FIRST PERSON. 



SECOND PERSOIf. 



SINGULAR. 

INgi mkulu 
Ngi mdala 
Ngi mfutsane 
Ngi mniinyane 
Ngi mubi 
Ngi mude 
Ngi mtfle 
Ngi bomvu 
Ngi nzima 
Ngi mnandi 
Ngi nitoti 



PLURAL. 

s) bakulu 
si badala 
St bafutsane 
si baniinyane 
si babi 
si bade 
si bale 
si botnvu 
si nzima 
si mnandi 
si mtoti 



sirrouLAE. 

u mkuIu 
u mdala 
Q mfutsane 
n mniinyane 
u mubi 
u mude 
u mu'Ie 
u bomvu 
u nzima 
u mnandi 
U mtoti 



PLURAL. 

ni bakulu 
ni badala 
ni bafutsane 
ni baniinyane 
ni babi 
ni bade 
ni ba^e 
ni bomvu 
ni nzima 
ni mnandi 
ni mtoti. 



Rem. — Some of the foregoing examples, with the corresponding 
English, were given in § 137 ; tbuff^ ngi mdakif I am old ; u mdala, 
thou art old ; ni badala, ye are old. 

§ 467. This kind of simple proposition (§ 466., where 
the adjective is employed as predicate of the finst or 
second person,) makes the negative by using a or fca 
before the pronominal subject ; tbus> 

j9 n^t mkulu, I am not large ; o •• bakulu, we are not lar^ ; Jsa «t 
wMUtndi, we are not well ; iiro ni badtUa, ye ara not old. 

Rem. — (a.) The second person singular often gives the semi-vowel 
w to the pronoun u; or it elides the negative a of ka, leaving onl/ k* 
as a sign of the negative ; thus, a wu mkulu, or k* u mkulu, thou art 
not great ; a wu mnandi, or k* u mnandi^ thou art not well. So, a wu 
mude, or k^ u mude ; a wu mdala, or k* u mdala. 

(6.) Or the pronoun u may be hardened, and preserved by the use 
of k instead of w; thus, a ku mdala, a ku mnandi, &c.; and then, bj 
dropping the negative a, and depending upoB A; as a sign of the nega- 
tive, we have (as above, only with a different jointing,) kuMdala^ thou 
art not old; ku mnandi, thou art not well. 

§ 46S. A noun used as an adjective, where there is no 
adjective of the required signification, is connected with 
its subject in one of three >*ay6 : — 
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1. Its initial vowel being elided, it is put, like bomvu 
and nzima, in juxtaposition with its subject ; thus, 

JV^ 'mofiTt, I am wet ; izemht eli 'hutuntu^ a dull ax ; Uenibe li 
^huiuntu, the ax is dull ; unUtonto u 'hukoH, the spear is sharp ; ie be 
Husizi labo abelungu, those white people are in a sad condition. 

2. It may be connected to its subject by the use of 
na, with J or have; thus, izembe li nobutuntu, the ax 
is dull ; si namavtYa^ we are strong ; ukuba a be ne- 
nkfoatsu a gadole^ so that he was numb and cold. 

3. It may stand as a predicate nominative, and take 
a euphonic copula, if required, between itself and its 
subject ; thus, into i yixolo^ the thing is rough ; tYala 
la bt U yindUinga neniwadi i yisiiaba^ an orange was 
round and a book flat ; ilanga la be li kazimula li yi- 
ndHtnga, the sun was bright and round. 

^ 469. Where two or more adjectives belong to one 
tioufi they are put in juxtaposition one after the other, 
without a conjunction to coiinect them ; thus, 

Abantu ba kona bakulu bade; 

The people of that place are large (and) tall. 

Izinwele zabo zimnyama zi ya kazimula ; 

Their hair is black (and) glossy. 

Izwe iile, li nemiti emikulu, emide ; 

The country is beautiful, (and) it has large, tall trees. 

Sa fika pansi kwenlaba enkulu kakulu, ende kakulu ; 

We arrived beneath a very large (and) very tall mountain. 

Ba puma be 'manzi be 'roaYikflIki ; 

They came out wet (and) wasted. 

Ilangi^ la be li kazimula li yindilinga ; 

The sun was bright (and) round. 

Ba jala imikuba emibi eminingi ; 

They are beginning many bad practices. 

h 470. The second of two adjectives in succession 
takes the conjunction na^ and^ wqen the noun, to which 
that (second) adjective properly belongs, has bean omit* 
ted; thus, 

Wa tenga izitSa eziniinyane nezikulu ; 

He bought snail and large dishes, i.e., some small and others 
large. 
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U nezingobo ezimnyama Dezin/lope ; 

He has black and white blankeU, t,^., some black and others white. 

§ 471. In compound construction, where an adjeetire 
belongs to two or more subjects : — 

1. It may agree with the nearest ; thus, 

E sa labanga ukuba ukuTa nezinlamvu za zimnandi ; 

Still thinking how food and fruit were sweet. 

2. It may agree with neither in particular, but with 
the two taken together and considered as a plural ; thus, 

Zimnandi inyama nesinkwa ; 

Meat and bread are sweet, or sweet is meat and bread. 
Nga bulala impofu na 'mpofu, za ba mbili ; 
I killed an eland and an eland, thej were two. 

Rem. — When two or more compound nouns signifying gramidfaiher^ 
grandmother, &c., as ubabaktUuy umamehdu, uyisekulu, &c., are used in 
connection, the second element is sometimes separated, and put by 
itself cither before or aflcr both nouns (as ti6a6aand iimam«), yet with- 
out taking the usual prefix for the noun; thus, wa bonga u^iu nomma 
kulu, he worshiped his grand father and (grand) mother, i.e., his paternal 
shades ; ng* etemba nina ahakiti okulu nobaba nomame, I trust you our 
great both father and mother. 

3. When the several subjects, to U^hich an adjectire 
belongs, are of different persons, the adjective commonly 
takes the plural form, and prefers thq first person to the 
Second, and the second to the third ; thus, 

Wena nami si batga, or mina nawe si batSa, oi^ si 

batsa tina wena nami ; 
Tou and I are yoimg. 
Ni miope wena naye nobabtli ; 
Ye are white, thou and he both of you. 

4. The adjective may agree with the more remote of 
twe nouns, if that be the more prominent ; and, for 
coiirteoua or other reasons, it may prefer the third 
person to the first and second ; thui^, 

Ilanga nenyanga li kazimula li yindilinga ; % 

The sun and moonaee hrifbt and louod, 
Baniinyane bona nawe; 
They and you are small. 
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§ 472. The Isi2oIu hai» deteral ways of aroidirig, as 
it were, certain difficiult forms of iMmpound constmction 
(like some in the above paragraph (§ 471.), which, though 
correct and conrenient, are neither so common nor easy 
in this language as in the English). This is done : — 

1. By putting the adjective in juxtaposition and 
agreement with the first subject, and subjoining the 
others; thus, 

Lile izwe lahe, nomuzi wake, nezinkomo zake futi ; 

Beautiful is his country, and his kraal, and his cattle also. 

2. By giving the adjective the general prefix Jbu, or 
okUf as referring to subjects of all classes, numbers, and 
persons ; thus, 

Ba bona isikwebu samabele nombila, ba Ya, be zwa 

kumnandi ; 
Thej saw an ear of amabele and maize, ate, and found them sweet. 

3. By repeating the adjective and making it agree 
with each subject ; thus, 

Umzi wake umkulu, tiezinYu zake zinkulu futi i 

His kraal b large, and his houses are large also. 

Rem. — Rules and examples given in ^ 448., whefe 6ne noun is 
** goremed " by sereral others, as also ruleft and retoarks rMpecting 
the Agreement of the pronoun ^§ 603 — 506., ma/ aU be referred to, as 
being of the same class as those here given, and, hence, as afibrdiag 
each an illustration of the other. 

§ 473. The adjective is often Used aidne^ the il6un 
with which it agrees being understodd ; thus, 

Tina abamnyama be fii ng' azi ; 

We black (people) did not know. 

Rkm. I. — ^The ndun 16 be supplied is sometimes known from thd 
form of the adjective, or from general usage. Thus, when a native 
tisei the adjective ahaimnyama, or abadtUa, &c,, alone, it is easily seen 
that it helotk^a to abaniu understood. 

Re9(. 2. — ^The noun to be supplied is often containe4 it a preceding 
dause; thud, 

Imisebenzi yabo mikulu. Eminye si ya yazi, eminye 
si yi zwa ngendaba ; 

Their works are great. Some we know, of others we hear by report. 
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Izinlobo ezimbili zetnali zi nga fana ; la|m olrniye lu 
iungile, olunye lu nga lungile ; 

Two kinds of money nuijr look alike; while one it good, and the 
other is not good. 

Nd2alo izirnobd zokupenduka zimbili ; okunye ko 
lungile, okunye a ku lungile ; 

So there are two kinds of repentance ; one is good, the other is not 
good. 

U nga hamba u finyele kwe nga pambili imizi ; nga 
fika kwe nga pambili emitatu ; 

You may go and reach Yillages on ahead; I arrived at three on 
ahead. 

. Rem. 3. — Adjectives taking the neuter or general prefix Jhi, or cku, 
are oflen used alone, referring not to any particular noun understood, 
but to some clause or general sentiment ; thus, 

Umpande u ya ku tukutela uma e zwa oku ndzalo ; 

Umpande will be angry if he hears snch. 

Si nesikati neziniwadi nabafundisi ; okukulu pezu 
kwako kwonkCi Umsindisi ; 

We have time and books and teachers; what is greater than all, a 
Savior. 



SEct. 2.— (y Degrees, and Particular Wards. 

§ 474. a. In the Isizulu, as in other languages, a quality 
may be attributed to an object, with different degrees of 
intensity. When no intimation is made in respect to 
this particular, or where the quality is understood to be 
of the general average standard, it is said to be in the 
positive degree ; thus, 

Alio enkulu, a large thing; ngi unmumK, I am weU. 

h. We may either compare a quality as existing in any given object, 
with the same quality as existing in other objects; or we may compare 
it with some assumed notion of the quality in general. When a given 
quality is represented as existing in one object with greater or less 
intensity than in another, or in the. same object with greater or less 
intensity than usual, or with too great or too little intensity for a giren 
purpose, it is said to be in the comparorive degree ; and when it ia 
represented as existing in one object with the greatest or least intenaily 
as compared with the same in other objects, or as compared with the 
average standard, it is said to be in the tuperlative degree. 

RsM. 1. — Many of the following rules and observations apply to 
the expression of degrees by verbs, and adverba, and by nouns, as well 
as by adjectives^. 
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Rem. 3. — ^The degrees of comparison are more freely intierchanged 
and mixed, and often used with less precision, in the Isizulu than in 
the English. 

§ 476. The comparative degree is of two kinds. The 
one denotes the intension or remission, the more or the 
less, of the quality in view; and generally^ compares 
one object with another. This may be called the 
definite comparative. The other denotes a remission or 
modification of the quality considered, and has reference 
to the general average standard, without comparing one 
noun or subject with another. This may be called the 
indejinite comparative. 

^ 476. I. The definite comparative degree is expressed 
in several ways : — 

1. By placing the nouns in contrast, the noun com- 
pared taking the adjective in the positive degree ; and 
the noun, with which the comparison is made, taking one 
or more prepositions, to show that the latter differs from 
the former in the intensity of the quality denoted by the 
adjective. These prepositions are — 

(a.) The preposition ku, to, from; thus, 

Le 'nkomo inkulu kwezinye ; 

This cow is large to the rest, t.e, is larger than the rest. 

(b.) The prepositions iku na-, to with^ i.e., in com- 
parison toith; thus, 

A bantu se be tsaya umbila ; e wona u su mkulu ku 
nenkomo ; 

The people now prize corn, which same is now more raluable than 
cattle. 

U mi kubi ku nokuba a lale ingalo neso ; 

He is worse off than if he were to lose an arm or an eye. 

Loku ku ya ngokuba abaningi ba ya tanda kakulu 

olunye uto ku nokupenduka ; 
This is beeanse most (men) love anything better than repentance. 

Umtwana a nge Jbe mniinyane ku nokulalela utiina ; 

The child can not be too small to obey its mother. 

(c.) By means of the preposition pezu and its com- 
plement kway above unto, i.e., more tfuMf thus, 
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Okttkulu peani kwa k>ku ; 

What is greater than this. 

Izono tetu zi yizin'loni kakulu pezu kwesono est yizi- 

n'loni sa lo 'mfana ; 
Our sins are much more shameful than the sbamefal stn of that 

boy. 

Iziogelosi zi tanda Utiiio pezu kwokutandana, n^ pezu 
kwoktitanda uluto olunye ; 

The angels love God more than thejr love one another^ and more 
than they love anything else. 

2. By the use of a Terb ; as, uktoa^lula^ to surpass ; 
uku ktilaf to grow ; uku guUay to be deep ; uku pa- 
ngiaa, to speed ; thus, 

Si ya b' alula ; 

We are stronger than they. 

Isifo sake sa kula ; 

He was worse,— literally, his disease increased. 

Se be lungela uku ya ekubud^isweoi oku giiilileyo ; 

They only {irtpare for a deeper perdition. 

3. By haying both nouns before the mind and attri- 
buting the quality in its simple or positive degree to one, 
without any direct reference to the other ; thus, 

Ku yipi inkomo enkuiu na 1 

Which, or where is the large cow ? t.c, the larger ? 

I kona imiziki, inyamazana enkuiu, kodwa a i nga- 
ngayo inkomo, iniinyane ; 

Here are imiziki, a large (kind of) game, but it is not equal to the 
cow; it is small, i.e., smaller than the ccTw. 

Wa ti, indzuba ku 'Diqgaiie i y' esabeka, iningi ; 
ba ti, indzuba nawe u sa yi bangile, u nendzuba 
enkuiu ; 

He said, the courage in Dingane is fearful; it is more than mine: 
they said, thou didst measure thy courage with his, and thine 
is the greater. 

Ngokuba u ya lala umpefumlo wake, a nga be e sa 
ba na 'silobo ezulwini, a nga be e sa ba na 'ailobo 
'ndao ; okukulu ukuba e nga sa yi ku ba na 'ai'lobo ; 

For he loses bis soul» wd bes VQt a friend in heavcfo, nor any 
where else; and what his more, he neveir will have a friend. 

h 477. II* The tnd^/bitte comparative di^ree is de- 
noted also in sof eral ways : — 
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1. By the diminutive form of the adjectite; thus> 
isilwane esimpungana, a greyish animal; into im^o- 
tnazanay the thing is a little whitish. 

2. By the use of the noun intozana as an adverb=a 
little J rather J somewhat, moderately; thus, ngi mnandi 
iniozanttj I am a little well^ t.e., (sometimes) I am 
better, (sometimes) I am not very weU. 

3. By the use of the adverb kodkjoa, otUyj somewhat, 
rather; thus, i namav^Ya kodwa, it is rather strong. 

^ 478^ The superlative decree sometimes makes a 
comparison between several objects, and signifies that 
the object to which the quality is attributed is distin- 
guished by it above all the others, and hence that we 
have here the most or the least of such quality ; in 
which case it may be called the dejinite superlative. 
Or it may signify that a quality exists in an extremely 
high degree, without instituting a direct comparison 
between one or more objects and several others; in 
which case it may be called the indefinite superlative. 

§ 479. I. The dejinite superlative is denoted : — 

1. By placing in contrast the nouns compared, as in 
the definite comparative, hy means of ku, ku na-j pezu 
kwa-j or a verb, and applying the adjective onke, aU, 
or nye, the rest, to that with which the comparison is 
made; thus; 

Wa be mkulu ku nabo bonke abafana ; 

He was larger than all (or the lai^st of all) the boys. 

Ba nga labanga kakulu ngomtwana wabo o gulayo, 
ba pape kakulu ngawe ku nabanye bonke benYu ; 

Thej would think mofe i£ont their sibk child, and feel more anxious 
about you than about all the rest of the family. 

2. By having several nouns before the mind, and 
attributing the quality either simply or in a heightened 
degree to one, without any -direct reference to others; 
thus, 

Lile leli 'haSi ; 

This horse is the most b^iiutiful (of- all). 

2 K 
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Ukulunga okukalu Uliiio wa si nika kona ; 
The greatest good thet God gave U0. 

3. By the use of Eome noun or verb denoting ex- 
tremity ; thus, 

Mina nga ngi ngo wamaffiino abantwana ; 

I was the youngest of the chiidrea. 

Noto e nga giina uku lu tso kuye ; 

And the last thing which I said to him. 

§ 480. II. The indejlnite superlative, which might 
also be called the superlative by eminence, may be 
denoted : — 

1. By the neuter or general form of the adjective 
onke=Jcw(mket wholly y altogether; thus, Utiuo o pezulu 
kwohkey the most high God. 

2. By using the adverb kakulu afler the adjective ; 
thus, u nesineke esikulu kakuluy he is very careful, — 
literally, he has very great care. 

3. ,By means of the verb uku nlaba^ to excels be 
supreme — 

a. The adjective taking the form of an abstract noun 
in the locative case ; thus, 

Izinkomo 2a lo 'muntu zi niabile ebuleni ; 

This man's cattle are out of reac£ in beautj, 

b. The adjective may take the form of the noun to 
which the quality is attributed ; thus, 

Zinle zi njabile izinkpmo za lo 'muntu ; 

, Beautiful to the extreme a|ne the cattle.of this man. 

4. By a kind of irony, making use of the negative 
formula a ' 



a. The root of the adjective being used with the verb 
uku btty to be ; thus, 

A si ko nokult^nle lezi 'zinkomo; 

These cattle are not beautiful, i.e., they are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. 

b. The adjective may agree with the noun ; thus, - 
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A 81 nokuba tirfle lezi 'zinkoino ; 

These cattle are not beautiful, i.e., they are, &c. 

c. The noun only may be used with the negatWie a si; 
thus, 

A si 'nTala nonyaka nd2e ; 

There is no famine this jear, i.e., the famine is very great, &c. 

Au ! a si ko nokulibala ; 

Oh ! there is even no delay, i.e., there is very great delay. 

§ 481. The quality or relation of similitude ^ which we 
denote in English by the adjiective 7tA;e, may be ex- 
pressed, in the Zulu, in several ways :— r 

1. By ndzenga; thus, 

Lo 'mfana a be nekaya eli lungileyo ndSeng' elako ; 

(That) this boy should have a good home like thine. 
Ma si Bga bi ndSeng^ abadala beta ; 
• Let us not be like our ancestors. 

2. By the causative form of the verb and the prepo- 
sition fcu; thus, 

Uma Utiiio si m tandisa kwabazali betu emiabeni ; 

If we loved God as much as we do our parents on earth. > 

3. By the use of the verb ukU fdna^ to resemble ; thus, 
A rou ko umuntu o fana nezingelosi ngomzimba ; 

Nobody resembles the angels in respect to the body. 

Umlanga wa kona u fana nezinti zesiswebtt, a wu fani 
nowa lapa ; . 

The reed of that place is like whip-sticks, it is not like (tne reed) 
of this place. 

4. By the use of the verb uku it, or uku 6a, in the 
potential mode ; thus, 

Ku nga a iniyom, it resembles a bird ; kunga ba uyena^ it seems to 
be the very same (person) ; uya bona upofido ku nga H upondo lisfo- 
komo, you see the horn is like a 'cow's horn. 

§ 483. The relation 6f equality is generally denoted 
by a verb ; sometimes by a preposition : — 
1. By the verb uku lit^ana; thus. 
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Imiti % Ungene, the trees ai:^, equal ; iniambo % ya Ungananobdi^ the 
cord is equal to the rod. 

2. By the verb uku lungelatxa^ or some other form of 
the same verb ; thus, 

Zi bmgelene^ they are equal to each other; obani noham ba lungelene, 
80 and so agree together. 

3. By the prepositioo ndiengaj see § 481., 1. ; also 
by ngangay see § 483., 2. 

§ 483. The quality or relation of nearness is expressed 
in several different ways, according to the kind of ap- 
proximation to be signified : — 

1. By ittSa, or ponsa, in the sense of nearly j almost^ 
or ^^ had like,'' — with the infinitive; thas^ ba litV uku 
fa, they almost died ; ngipans' uku wa, I almost fell. 

2. By the preposition nga, generally in its redupli- 
cated form=:fi^afig'a, in the sense of like, as, about; 
thus, 

Na ke na bona ifu lotuli na ? izono zetu zi zingalo ; 

Did jou ever see a cloud of dust ? our sins are quite like it. 

Ngingangaye; 

I am like lum,i.e., I am about his age, size, or strength, according 
to the connection. 

I konaimiziki, iny^maTana enkulu, kodwa a i nga- 
ngayo inkomo ; 

Here are the tmmibi, a large (kind of) game, but not equal to the 

cow. 
Ba nga ba ngamakulu amatatu ; 

They might be about three hundred. 

Rem. 1. — ^A supposed or contingent number, marked in English bjr 
the use of a&ottf, is sometimes put in the predicate nominative after 
vkuham the potential mode; but more frequentlj in the locative 
either with or without the potential nga ha ; thus, 

Ukubalwa kwazo kwa ku nga ba ikulu ; 
Their number might be about ia hundred. 
Izitungu zi nga ba sezinkulungwaneni ezimbili— or, 
zi nga ba izinkulungwane ezimbili ; 

There majr be about tyo. thousand byi^dle^. 

Rem. 2. — ^The pfep^sMon eduze^ itedr, is somethnes uded like nga, 
or ngongra, and occasionallj in the ponse of p0m$a. 
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Sect. 3. — JVumerah. 

§ 484. Th^ cardinal numbers from one to four are 
denoted by the numeral used as an adjective,-r-th6 nu- 
meral taking a prefix, like other adjectives, according 
to the noun to which it belongs ; thus, 

Wa hamba namanye amadoda amatatu ; 

He went with three other men. 

Nga 'sikati ba be babili ndzena ; 

There were two or so at a time. 

Ba ya nika izinkomo ezintatu ; 

They give three cows. . 

InTela yenliziyo a yi yinye ; 

The waj of the heart is not one. 

Rem. — ^When the numeral is used as a factitive object (§491., 4.), 
its prefix is often omitted; thus, > 

Wa lata izinsukif za ba mbili ; 

He remained two days. 

Nga iala izinyansa za ba ne ; 

I remained four months. 

Nga lala umnyaka wa ba munye — or» wa ba 'nye ; 

I remained one year. 

Nga bulala inyati za ba mbili ; 

I killed two buflaloes. 

Si tanda uku hamba ngenTela i be 'nye ; . 

We wish to go by one way.^ 

§ 486. The numeral five (latm^ nominal {mm iai- 
^anu^) may be used either as a proper adjective, or as a 
noun for an adjective : — 

1. As an adjective; thus, 

Se be fikile abantu abalanu ; 

Five persons have arrived. 

2. As a noun for an adjective ; thus, 
Wa fumana amadoda a yisilanu ; 

He met with five men. 

Ngi ya ku zuza inmli isilanu ngenyanga ; 

I shall get five shillings per month. 

§ 486. From six to nine the numeral may retain its 
verbaloharaettr <V140., 3.), and agree with^ its tioun 
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like other verbs ; or it may take the form of a noun 
(§ 143.), and as such be connected to its subject, like 
isflanu^ by means of the relative pronoun and the eu- 
phonic y: — 

1. In its verbal character; thus, 

Amasiline a kombisa a lingene nenkomazi na ? ,. 
Are seven shilliilgB equal to a milch cow ? 

2. As a noun; thus, 

Wa tenga izinkomo ezi yisikombisa ; 
He bought seyen cattle. 

Sa fumana abantu aba yisitupa ;' 

We found six persons. 

§ 487. The numerals from ten and upwards are nouns; 
and in many instances their construction (as also that of 
numerals under ten, when they take the form of a sub- 
stantive,) does not differ from the construction of other 
nouns used as adjectives. Indeed, any nqmeral having 
the foHQ of. a substantive mny be used in most of the 
ways in which other nouns are used. 

§ 488. I. A numeral noun may be used as the nom- 
inative, whether as subject or predicate off a propositioti: — 

1. As a subject nominative ; thus, 

A kona amaSumi amatatu ; 

Thqr^ a^ thirty, — ^literaU/y three tens. 

2. As a predicate nominative ; thus, 

Ekupumeni kwabo ba ti ba ba amasumi amane nesi- 
lanu ; ngasemva wa ba kona omunye wa bala ngo- 
mjibelo wokutatisitupa ; ngako ba ba 'masumi 
amane nesitatisitupa ; 

When thej came out they said thej were forty-five; afterwards 
there was another who signed at the dote ofCiie siJhth (day), 
hence they were forty-six. 

Tina, abe si ti e be si ka KeristUi si 'maiumi aoiane 
liane ; 

We, who have professed to be Christians, are forty-four. 

§ 489. IL A numeral, as a noun In aj^osition ; thus. 
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U za ku biza izinkomo amaSami amafllahu ; 

He will demand fifty head of cattle. 

Kwa ti ukuba ba langaniswe enYwini yokusonda, 
beka, amaSami amalanu nantatu, isifazana ; 

It came to pass when thej were assembled in the house of worship, 
see, fifty-three women, — or a company of women fifty-three in 
number. 

§ 490. III. A numeral, as a noun in the genitive ; thus, 

Ng' amukele inkomo yamasumi amatatu ; 

I received a cow of thirty, i.e., a cow wortli thirty sbillinfs. 

Be za nemikund2ana yamaSumi a kombile na mine ; 

They came with boats of seventy*four, t.e., with seventy-fotir 
boats. 

Rem. — ^A cardinal number used in this way generally denotes a 
series, rank, or order, and hence forms an ordinal (see § 144;) ; thus, 
indao yenbiU, the second place ; umti weMikomhiM, the sefenth kraal ; 
ia fika ngo$uku hoenbiH ; i^lwetUaiu ha fika bonke, wer arrifed on the 
second day (Tuesday) ; on the third they all arrived. 

§ 491. IV. As a noun in the accusative, with either a 
verb or a preposition, and both as a suffering and as 
a factitive object : — 

1. With a verb ; thus, 

IzinYovu za ba 'masumi, kodwa a ngi landelanga 
kale amaSumi ezinYovu ; 

The elephants were tens, but I did not count carefully the tens of 
elephants. 

2. With a preposition ; thus, 
Ba ya fika na kwamatatu ; 

They reach even to thirty (head of cattle). ^ * 

Lo 'msebenzi n lingene namasnmt amabili ; ^ 

That job is equal to (or worth) twenty ^shillings). 

3. As a suffering object ; thus, 

Kodwa a ngi landelanga kale amaSiimi ; ' * 

But I did not count the tens careftiOy. ' 

4. As a factitive object ; thus, 

Izinsukii zi be 'maSumi 'mabili zi ve nga Vlanu, si 
fike isikati sokulangana ; 

(Let) the days be twenty-five, and the time comes for meeting. 
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Tata izinkabi zi be ignmi ; 

Take oxen let them be tea, i,e^, take tea oxen. 

Rem. — ^There are many examples somewhat similar to the above, 
where a rigid adherence to the form of /aframma/tca/ construction would 
lead us to put the numeral under the head of predicate nominative, 
the subject nominative being found in a pronoun, either simple or 
relative, in agreement with the noun enumerated ; while a regard to 
the logical construction would rather dispose of such numerals by 
refdrrmg them to the clase of factitive objects, as above, and as fkrther 
illustrated in the examples which follow; thus, 

Wa piwa izinkomo inkosi zi 'maSumi amabili ; 

He was givea cattle by the chief two teas, m., the chief gave him 

twenty head of cattle. 
U funa amapaunde a yisumi ; 
He wants pounds which are ten. 
U lupile izinyoni ezi yisikombisa ; 
He has caught seven birds in a snare. 
Sa funjraniaa abantu be batata ; 

We found persons being three. 

§ 493. V. As a noun in the locative eifse ; ihuisr, 

Ba ya lobolisa kakulu ndSalo, na semasumini ; ba ya 
fika na kwamatatu futi ; 

So dear do they sell (a woman for cattle), even to twenty (head) ; 

moreover they go even to thirty. 
Ekulwini ku bizwa osiline abatatu ; 
It costs three shillings a hundred. 

Rem. — ^Many of the examples before us show that a given number 
is often ei^pressed by a noun and an adjective ; thus, awutkulu amaUH, 
two hundred ; izikombUa etiMu, three sevens, t.e., tlveiity^ne. 

§ 493. The ordinal numbers are denoted by the car- 
dinal, put, generally, in the genitive ; rbut sometimes: in 
juxtaposition with the relative of the noMi specified :^- 

1. By the cardinal in the genitive ; thus. 

Be za ku ganana ngomsumbuluko wok^jala wenyanga 
entSa, Umatsi, ngalolu 6 usiiku ; 

They are to be married on the first Monday of the new month, 

March, on the sixth day. 
Kwa vela itole lenkabi, si batatu, ku yinsizwa yesi- 

tatu^ e ya memeza ya ti, Nansi inkcnio Vatni ; 

There came a yearling ox, yre being three, Xpf wham) tihb third 
was a young man, who shotited out. Here is my aniarid. 
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Kwa lalwa izinyanga ezimbili neniienye yenyanga 
yesitatu. * Kwa pela inyanga leyo yesitatu, ku 
te ekutwaseni kwenyanga yesine, i se 'niinyane, ya 
fika impi ; 

There was resting two months and part of the third month. * That 
third month ended, and at the beginning of the fourth month, it 
being still small (i.e., the moon), the commando arrived. 

2. By a cardinal number in juxtaposition with the 
relative of the noun specified ; thus, 

Sa funyanisa abantu be batatu, ku ngumfana o 'bune; 

We fell in with three persons, a boy making the fourth. 
Ku yitole eli 'butatu ; 

It is the third calf. 

Sa lala izinsuku za ba 'mbili, sa hamba ngalo 'butatu ; 

We rested two dajs, we went on the third. 

§ 494. To denote the force of the distributive adjective 
eachj signifying two or more taken separately, use is 
made of the demonstrative pronoun ; thus, 

Yilowo umuntu u nokwa'luka enliziyweniyakendzenga 
sebusweni ; 

Each man has (some) peculiarity in his mind as well as in his fiice. 

Kwa se ku ngulowo 'muntu e se hambe e funa abantu 

bake ; 
Then each man went in search of his own people. 

§ 496. As to the distributive adjective every; 

1. When not so much the single persons or things, as 

f generality, pr one aggregate, is to be signified, the 
brce of every is expressed by anke, with the noun in 
the plural ; thus, 

Ujia z* azi izinlo zanke na? Do you know every thing, — literally, 
all things? 

2. When every is used not only to include the whole 
number of persons or things, but also to signify each 
one of them taken separately, the aggregate is denoted 
by the use of anke; and the distribution or individuality, 
by the use of nye, eliding the initial vowel of its prefix, 
and placing before it the preposition nga without con- 
traction or coalescence {k 499.) ; thus, 
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Izinkomo wa zi nika ku 'zinieku zake zonke nga 'zinye ; 
He gave cattle to every one of his servants. 
Yebo, ba suka bonke nga 'banye, ba vumelana kale 
' ngabo ubutswala ; 
Yes» they every one arose, and agreed perfectly concerning beer. 

^ 496. 1. The force of the adjective either is expressed 
in the same manner as each (§ 494.), that is, by the use 
of the demonstrative pronoun ; thus, 

Yilowo umuntu ku tina a nga hamba ngenye inYela 

uma e nga sa hambanga ngenye ; 
Either man of us can go either the one way or the other. 

2. The adjective neiiher is denoted by the use of na and the adjective 
fiye, the initial vowel of the prefix of nye being elided ; thus, a 6a 
tfanga na 'fmmye, neither of them have gone. 

§ 497. The adjectives one, another; some^ others; 
any^ noj none^ are generally expressed by the use of nye. 

1. When nye denotes a single person or thing (in dis- 
tinction from two, three, or more), the initial vowel of 
the usual attributive prefix fa, e, or o,^ is elided, making 
the attributive prefix the same as the predicative, even 
when the adjective is used as an attributive; and, again, 
generally, if the noun with which it agrees be in the 
genitive, or be governed by a preposition, ita initial 
vowel is elided ; and the genitive a, or the final vowel of 
the preposition is left, in its integrity, without elision or 
coalescence (§§ 450., Rem. ; 457., Rem.) ; thus, 

A hambe, umzi wa 'mtu 'munye ; a hambe, (umuzi) 
wa 'mtu 'munye ; 

(They say) he goes on (and finds) a kraal of a single person; goes 
on (and finds) a kraal of a single person, 

Ba memeza nga 'lizwi 'linye ; 

They shouted with one voice. 
Kwa funyanwa iSumi 'linye ; 
There was found a single ten. 

Wa lala kona inyanga ya ba 'nye ; kwa ti ngenyanga 
yesibili a fika amabuto ; 

He remained there one month ; and on the second month soldiers 

arrived. 
Ba sebenza usuku la ba 'lunye ; 

They worked one day. 
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2. But when nye is used indefinitely to signify same 
or any; or used to denote persons or things which are 
diverse or opposed , where one is contrasted with another j 
and some with others; and also where it is used to de- 
note reciprocation or mutuality, it takes the full attri- 
butive prefix : — 

(a.) Used indefinitely =:9ome or any; thus, 
Ku te ngolunye usuku nga ya Elovu ; 

It came to pass one day I went to the Ilovu. 

Zi kona izintaba emazweni amanye, ezi vut' umlilo 
omkulu ; ngesikati esinye u bulala abantu nemizi 
yabo ; 

There are mountains in some countries, which emit much fire ; 
sometimes it destroys people and their villages. 

(b.) Denoting diversityj oppositionj or contra8tj=2 
one^ another; some^ others; various j different^ several; 
thus, 

Wa tuma amabuto ake elizweni elinye ; 

He sent his soldiers to another country. 

Amabuto ake a be lasela ezizweni ezinye ; 
His soldiers were making war upon other tribes. 

Amabuto a ku zwa, amanye a nanda ; amanye a da« 
buka ; amanye a dzabula, ngokuba ngosuku olunye 
wa be bulala amiiSumi abantu ngensukb kiye ; 

The soldiers hearing it (the death of Chaka), some were tbaakiiil; 
some were sorry ; others rejoiced, because oocasioiiaUy (litaraU^, 
on some day) he would kill tens of people at a time (literally, in 
one day). 

Izin'lobo ezimbili zemali zi nga fiuia, lapa olunye lu 
lungile, olunye lu nga lungile; 

Two kinds of money may look alike, while one is good, the other 
not good. 

Sa suka sa juba izimbuzi, omunye wa juba eza kwab#, 
nomunyeeza kwabo, sonke sa hamtia ; 

We 4itarted and drore the goats, one drove theirs, another theirs, 
and we all went. 

Kwa ze kwa sa ngelinye ilanga ; 

Until it dawned the next day. 

(c.) Denoting reciprocation or mutuaUtyy=±iMch oti$er^ 
one another, nye is repeated and couple by na^ and 
usually employed with a verb in the reciprocal form ; 
thus. 
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Ba Iwa ba bulalana omunye nomunjre ; 

They fought and killed each other. 

§ 498. 1. The Isizulu expresses somebody and any- 
body : — 

(a.) By umuntu; thus, 

V ye za timtmfci, soinebody ia coming; a ngi ham *imaUu, I do not see 
anjbodj. 

(b.) By ubani; thus, 

Wa zitso yena nokuti u ngubani ; 
He thought himself to be somebody. 
Ma ku tunywe ubani nobani ; 
Let somebody or other be sent. 

2. To denote something or anything^ into ia generally 
used in the affirmative, and tUuto in the negative ; thus, 

^gi fima Mo emfiaiMK, I want something sweet; o ngi bom 'licfo, I 
do not see anjrthing. 

3. Some, in the sense of a portion, is denoted by 
inuenye; thus, intienye yezinlcomo ba yi tabata^ they 
took some of the cattle. 

§ 499. The distributive numbers, singly^ by twos^ by 
threes 9 or one by one^ tUH) by two^ &c., are denoted by 
the preposition f^a in full simple form, with the numeral 
in either its radical or its predicative form (§§ 495., 2. ; 
497.,!.):- 

1. In its radical form ; thus, 

hwhomo xi hamba nga 'fiye, the cattle go one by one, or singly ; st 
hamba nga 'nAiU, they go by twos, or two by two; zi hamba t^a 'fifolu, 
they go by threes. 

2. The numeral may take the predicative prefix, that 
is, have the initial vowel of the attributive form elided ; 
thus, 

Izinkomo si hanAa nga ^zimbUi, the cattle go by twos; zi hamba nga 
**'^-*^^, they go by threes. 



§ 500. 1. Adjectives or pronouns used in a partitive 
sense often dispense with the use of a word to signify 
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the whole ; and when a word signifying the whole is 
used, it is pat sometimes in the genitivei and sometimes 
in the accusative, unless, perhaps, what is here called 
the accusative may be regarded as a peculiar abridged 
form of ^the genitive (see § 441., Remarks 2 and 3); 
thus, 

JV^ nga buza heomunye wenu, I would ask one of you ; amu ho no 
yedwa kiuo {izingelon) owa ke w* ana^ no one of them (the angels) ever 
did wrong. 

2. The remarks upon the usual form and probable 
derivation of the collective numerals, bobabiliy bobatatu^ 
bobanej &c., signifying, both, (Ul three, all jTottr, &c., 
(see § 146.,) show also the manner in which they are 
used ; — in addition to which, however, we give here a 
few examples ; thus, 

JVt zaku zi kumbula zoniaiu na ? will you remember them all th|*ee ? 
kwa ku biktoa ku bona izi$%daba bobabili, affairs were reported to them 
both; yeboke, laba ba wtla bobane, ba hamba^ yes, these crossed oyer all 
four, and went. 



CHAPTER IV. 
SYXTAX OF THE PRONOUN. 



§ 601. Remarks. — 1. Many of the rules for the con- 
struction and use of the noun are equally applicable to 
the pronoun, (i 431.) 

2. Between the adjective and the pronoun there is 
often a sameness in the laws of agreement ; nor is this 
strange, since they are all based upon the one reflective 
principle which runs through the whole language, and 
gives harmony, strength, and precision, to all its parts. 
(M 472., Rem. ; 607.) 

3. The Zulu pronoun is not always rendered into 
English, since this would sometimes sound harsh and 
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pleonastic ; it would be wrong, however, to infer that 
there is any real pleonasm in its use as found in the Isi- 
zulu. (See M 907., 507. ; also Verbs § 309.) 



Sect. \.— Agreement. 

§ 502. A pronoun agrees with its subject, the noun 
or pronoun which it represents, in class, number, and 
person ; thus, 

t/m/otia u hambiUy the boy he has gone ; abafana ba hambile, the 
boys they have gone ; inkosi i Aambt/e, the chief he has gone ; umlunUo 
wauM, my spear ; izingubo zabo^ their blankets; leli Uizwe, this coun- 
try; lezoizinlo, those things; izinkomo ezi iet^we, cattle which were 
bought. See also §§ 155., 159., 161., 170., 176., and other parts of 
Chapter IV., Part II. 

§ 503. The pronoun sometimes agrees virtually or 
logically, but not grammatically, with its subject ; thus, 

Si zwile ngesinye esikulu (isizwe), Amangisi, ukuba 
ba be semnyameni ; 

We have heard of one large (tribe), the English, that they were in 

darkness. 
Kwa ti ngensuku eza Yulayo, s' amkela iniwadi ; 

It came to pass on a day which (with other days) have passed by, 
we received a paper. 

Rem. 1. — ^We sometimes meet with a kind of mixed construction, 
where the agreement of the pronoun is partly logical and partly gram- 
matical, or partly both together; thus, 

Inkosi nenkosikazi ya funa ukuba ba bone umlungu- 
kazi nengane ; ya ti a ba bonanga be m bona um- 
lungukazi nengane. Nembala w' aziswa umlungu- 
kazi nengane ; 

The king and queen wished that they might see the white woman 
and child; they said they never had seen a white woman and 
child. And indeed the white woman and child were made 
known. 

Amakolwa a lalile uku tenga iziniweleu Ba sebenza 
ngezinkabi zabo ; zi ti izinsizwa ba zi kwele ; 

The believers have begun to buy wagons. They work with their 
oxen; and the young men ride them. 

Rem. 2. — ^The speaker's idea sometimes undergoes a change, or he 
varies the construction of a sentence either designedly or otherwise; 
by reason of which the pronoun may fail to agree with the noun ; thus. 
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U ti, ma i latselwe lezi 'zinkomo ezi ka 'bani ; 

He says, let these cattle of so and so be slaughtered. — Here the 
inyanga (doctor) makes the ghost begin his demand by asking 
for it (one cow) to be slaughtered ; but before completing the 
request he puts the noun in the plural and calls for several. 

Ku ngokuba (izizwe) a z' azi ngemipefumlo. A b' 
azi ukuba ba tengwa ngegazi na ngobulungu ; 

It is because the tribes are ignorant of souls. They (people) do 
not know that they were redeemed with blood and suffering. 

§ 504. 1. The general or neuter pronoun ku (kana^ 
oku, lokuj &c.,) may be used in reference to a noun of 
any class, number, or person ; thus, 

Inkomo se ku ngeyenu, the cow since it is yours ; vm ku fume yeua o 
gulayOf let him who is sick come forth. 

2. KUf at the beginning of a sentence or clause, is 
often used in a manner called expletive, and answers to 
the English use of there in the like situation ; thus, 

Kwa be kona abantu abatatu ; 

There were present three persons. 

Kwa fika izigidSimi kU 'bantu bonke ; 

There came messengers to all the people. 

3. Ku is often used out of politeness, or to avoid 
the appearance of impertinence, individuality, or offensive 
precision ; thus, 

Ku handi^wapi na ? 

Where is it walked, t.e., where are you going f 

Se u buyele enYwini, se ku tatwa umkonto, se ku 
puny wa nawo ; 

Then he went into the house, then there was taking the spear, then 
there was going out with it, i.e., he took the spear and went out 
with it. 

4. Ku is often used like it in English : — 
(a.) To represent a phrase or sentence ; thus, 

Ku tiwe, izikati ezi litakele a zi buyi ; 
It is said, time wasted does not return. 

Nokuba be lekisa ku yena, a ku ngenanga loko enli- 

ziy weni yake ; 
And when they laughed at him, that (their laughing at him) did not 

enter his heart, i.e., did not affect him. 
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Kwa tiwa, ma ba goduke ; 

It was said, let them go home. 

(b.) To represent the subject of a proposition when 
the nominal subject is placed after the predicate ; thus, 

Ma ku Ye oyise, ba si pe imfuyo eningi, ukuze ku 

sinde izingane zetu nati ; 
Let the paternal shades eat, and grant us much wealth, so that our 

children may be saved with us, t.e., that we and our children 

may escape death. 
Unaa se ku tSo abaninizo ndzalo ; 
If the owners say so. 
Se kwetwasile ilobo ; 
When the summer has set in. 

(c.) To express a general condition or state ; thus, 

Ku natki loku na? what of this? ku makaza, it is cold; $e ku mnyama, 
it is dark. 

§ 605. In compound construction where the pronoun 
stands for two or more nouns : — 

1. The pronoun may agree with the nearest ; thus, 

Izizwe ezinye nabantu abanye a ba kataleli imipefumlo 
yabo ; 

Some tribes and some people (they) do not care for their souk. 

Rem. — Where there are two or more nouns, one of which (the 
second or last) is put in apposition with the others, the pronoun 
generally agrees with the first, but sometimes with the second or last; 
thus, 

Nga langana nabantu, indoda nezinsizwa ezimbili ; ba 

fika ba ngi bingelela ; 
I met people, a man and two young men; they came up and saluted 

me. 
Nabantu abakulu bonke, izinduna ezinkulu za m luka 

(Udingane) za m tanda Umpande ; 

And all the great men, the great captains (they) deserted him 
(Dinfane) and joined Umpande. 

Ma si bonge Inkosi yetu Uyehova o sezulwini ; 

Let us praise our King the Lord who is in heaven. 

2. The pronoun may agree with neither noun in par- 
ticttlar» but with the two taken together and considered 
as a plural, either as persons or things ; thus, 
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Inkosi nenkosikazi ba twalwa emalombe abantu ; 

The king and queen (they) were carried on the backs of the people. 

Nembala ba langana Utnanemane nenduna ; 

And indeed Umanemane and the captain (they) became associates. 

Kwe zwakala ku tiwa, amabuto, noMpande, namabunu 

ba ye za ; 
It was reported saying, the soldiers, Umpande, and the Boers (they) 

are coming. 

3. When the several subjects are of different persons 
the pronoun generally takes the plural form, and prefers 
the first person to the second, and the second to the 
third ; thus, 

Yena nami si ya ku bala ; 
He and 1 (we) will write. 
Mina nabo si balile ; 
I and they (we) have written^ 
Nina nabo ngi ya ni tanda ; 

You and them I love (you). 

Ku ndzani si misa isikati tina nabafundisi betu na ? 
How would it be, should we fix a time we and our teachers ? 

4. The pronoun may agree with the more remote of 
two nouns, if that be the more important ; or, again, if 
it be in the plural, and such that its pronoun may 
properly include the other (succeeding) nouns ; and, for 
euphonic or other reasons, it may prefer (the form of) 
the third person to the first and second ; thus, 

Abafundisi nenduna ba puma emkundzini ; 

The teachers and captain (they) came out of the ship. 

Bona nawe ba be lutsiwe ; 

They and you (they) had been punished. ^. 

Wena naye no ba ni hambile ; 

You and he (ye) will have gone. 

§ 506. Difficult varieties of compound construction, 
like some of the examples in the foregoing paragraph, 
are often avoided, as in adjectives {k 472.) : — 

1. By introducing one nbun and a pronoun agreeing 
with it, and subjoiniog the others ; th{is, 

Abeluh^ ba fika neziniwele namahasi ; 

The white men (they) came, and wagons and horses. 

2 M^ 
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Si te si fika a be se e mukile amahasi nezinkomo ; 

When we arrived (they) the horses and cattle had already gone. 

Kwa ti Udingane wa puma kwokulwa wa hamba 
ebasuku, namabuto ake, nezinkomo, nabantu bonke ; 

And Ding&ne went out in the evening and traveled all night, and 
his soldiers, and cattle, and all the people. 

AmagedSa si ya wa dinea nembeu futi ; 

We are in need of (them) picks and seed also. 

Sa yi tenga ingubo nobu'lalu ; 

We bought (it) a blanket and beads. 

2. By making use of the general pronoan fcu, which 
may stand for a noun of any class, number, or person, 
and for any number of nouns ; thus, 

Abantu nezinkomo ku ya ku gululwa inkosi kwonke ; 
The people and cattle will all be removed by the chief. 
Amatole nezimbuzi kwa bulawa izimpisi kwonke ; 

The calves and goats were all killed by the wolves. 

Ku ya ku buba abantu nezinkomo ; 

People and cattle must perish. 

Amasi nesinkwa ngi ya ku tanda kwokubili ; 

I like both amasi and bread. 

Ku ngokwako umbuso namanYa nobukosi ; 

It is thine the kingdom and power and glory. 

3. By repeating the pronoun and varying its form ac- 
cording to the class, number, and person, of the noun to 
which it refers ; thus, 

Umbuso u ngowako, namanYa a ngawako, nobukosi 
bu ngobako ; 

The kingdom it is thine, and the power it is thine, and the glory it 
is thine. 



Sect. 2. — Personal Pronouns. 

§ 507. 1. The personal pronoun of the Isizulu is 
used not only as a substitute for a noun, but also as a 
complement to it (^ 149). Its office as substitute is 
really required only when the noun itself is omitted: 
but as a complement, its office is equally important, 
whether the noun be omitted or not ; for in the latter 
capacity it serves to define the noun, to show its rela* 
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tion to some other word, or else to show the relation of 
some notional word, as the verb, to the speaker. 

2. In its own form, the pronoun giveg us, if not the 
body, at least an image or a reflection of the incipient 
of the noun for which it stands; and, in the simple form 
used as the nominative, this pronominal reflection — this 
image of the noun — amounts, in many respects, to the 
same in the Isizulu, as verbal inflection in the English 
and some other languages. (^§ 501., 307.) 



A.— THE PRONOUN USED AS A SUBSTITUTE. 

§ 506. The Zulu pronoun used as a substitute for a 
noun, or to denote personality, does not differ essentially 
from the same class of words in the English and other 
kindred tongues. 

§ 509. I. The pronoun may be used in its simple form 
as the subject of a proposition ; and in either its simple 
or its definitive form as a predicaite. (§ 397.) 

1. As a subject, or nominative ; thus, ngi ya tanda, I 
do love ; ba sehenza^ they work ; si Jkilt^ we have 
arrived. 

2. As a predicate: — (I.) In the aflirmative (§316., 
Rem. 3.) — 

a. Singular; thu9, 

Ku ngimi, it is I ; or i mina, it is I. 

Ku nguwe, or u wena, it is thou. 

Ku D^uye, or u yena, it is he, she, or it. 

Ku yilo, ku Dgilo, or i lona, it is he, she, or it. 

Ku yiyo, or i yona, it is he, she, or it. 

Ku yi^, or i tiona, it is he, rfie, or it. 

Ku yiwo, or i voiia, it is he ^ she, or it. 

Ku yibo, or i bona,, it is ke, she, or it. 

6. Plural; thus, 

Ku yiti, or i ^ina, it is. we. 

Ku yini, or i nina, it is ye. 

Ku ngabo, or i bona, it is they. 

Ku agawo, ku yiwo, or i wona, it is they. 

Ku yizo, or i zona, it is they. 

Ku yiyo, or i yona, it is they. 
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(2.) In the negative {h 316., Rem. 4.)— 
a. Singular; thus, 

A ku ngimi, it is not I. 

A ku nguye; a si Dguye; a si ye, or a si yena, it is not he, she, 

or it. 
Ku nge ngimi, it not being, I. 
Ku nge siye, it not being he, she, or it. 

6. Plural ; thus, 

A ku so tina, it is not we. 

Ku nge so tina, it not being we, &c. 

§ 510. II. The personal pronoun, as a substitute for 
a noun, may be used as the object of either a verb, or of 
a preposition. 

1. In either its simple or the definitive form, as the 
object of a verb ; thus, 

JVgt ha ianda, or ngi ianda bona, I love them; 6a ngi tanday or Oa 
ianda mina^ they love me. 

2. In either its conjunctive' or its definitive form, as 
the object of a preposition ; thus, 

Ba huxa kvye, or ku yena, they asked i of bim ; va heka kuba, or fai 
&oiia, he looked at them ; ngi ya sebema ngayo, or nga yona, I work 
with it. 

§ 511. III. 1. The personal pronoun may be used in 
either its possessive or its definitive form as a substitute 
for a noun in the genitive ; thus, 

Ihkomo yami, or inkomo ka mtna, my cow ; iztoi labo, la bona, or li 
ha bona, their word. 

2. (a.) The possessive pronoun usually follows the 
noun which it limits. But when prominence or em- 
phasis is required, it is placed generally before, but 
sometimes after the noun ; in which case, and also when 
the limited noun is omitted, the inversion or omission is 
indicated by introducing the initial element of the noun's 
relative, a, e, or o; thus, 

Oufami umfana, my boy; owami, mitie; ottetu, or owakMum^ima^ our 
boy ; owetu, or owa kUi, ours. 

Elako itoU, thy calf; elako, thine; elenv, or ela kim, yettrs. 
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E^akt iidiomo^ his cow ; eyake, his; eyaho, or eya hubo^ theirs. 

Mami abantu, my people; abako^ thine; abetu^ or aba kU%,ourfi; 
oAenti, or aba kini, yours. 

•Swam amatole, my calves; ateami, mine; atoa kiti, ours. 

(Indoda) elayo ikanday his (the man's) head; {amado(U) atoatoo ama- 
kanda, their (the men's) heads. 

Umuntu a nge zilonde ngokwake ukwenza ; 

A roan cannot keep himself by his own act. 

En'fwini yesikutali inYala i ya lunguza, i Yule, i ye 
kweyevila ; 

Famine casts a wistful look at the home of the diligent, passes on, 
and goes to the sluggard's. 

Li ti (ilozi), loku izinkemo ezami u zi piwe imina ; 

Says he (the ghost), since my own cows were given to you by myself. 

Si ya funa uku zwa iii'lalo yenu; na ti si ya yuma 
uku ni tSela eyetu ; 

We want to know your mode of life ; and we also are willing to 
tell you ours. 

E ni yi zwile inlalo yetu, ma si zwe eyenn ; 

Since ye have heard our manner of life, let us hear yours. 

(Umpande) wa m nika elake Umbulazi ; 
He (Umpande) gave Umbulazi his (inrei country). 

(b.) When this form of the possessive pronoun is 
made the predicate of a proposition, the affirmative 
usually takes the euphonic copula ng (§ 444. , Reml) ; 
thus, 

Affirmative, ku ngakufomif it is mine; negative, akuriko okw^mi, it 
is not mine. 

Affirmative, ku ngokwako, it is thine; uegative, akusi ko oktcako, it 
18 not thine. 

{Inkomo) % t^eyake (umuntu), it (the cow) is his (the person's); a i 
$iyo euake, it is not his. 

{Ihzwi) U ngelayo (inkasi), it (the country) is his (the chief's); a silo 
elavo, it is not his. 

(Maniu) ba ngqbayo (ifdcoti), they are his; a 6a $ibo aboyo, they are 
noi his. 

{hmkomo) zi ngezabo {abantu), they are theirs; a aizo e^aho, they 
are not theirs. 

At ngahami, ve are mine; ^ m nbo abami, ye are not mine. 

Ba ngabehi, they are ours ; aba iibo abdu, they are not ours. 

Ba nomteto wokuba, inkosi i nga yi pati into «zweni 
layo ; ku tiwa i nga yi pata i ba eyayo ndfalo nge- 
zikati zonke ; 

They have a law to the effect that, the chief must not use anything 
in his own country; it is said if he uses it, it is his thus forever. 
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Ngokuba i nga lu pata uto se ku ngolwayo ndzalo; 

For should he use a thing it would thus be his. 

Nomuzi e ngi wakileyo ka siwo wami, ngo ka 'bafoa ; 

The kraal which I have built is not mine, (but) it belongs to my 
father. 

Rem. — The use of the possessive pronoun in its usual form, after 
the noun, maj be called the antUytic genitive, and conveniently con- 
sidered as equivalent to the Latin forms, met, tm eju$, nottrum, veslrvm, 
eortim, — ^Ekiglish, ti^, t^, his, tfo, your, their; while the use of it in the 
form which it assumes before the noun, or without the noun, may be 
called the inJUdwe, and be considered as corresponding to the Latin 
forms, meuif men, meum; (tti», tua, tuum; mius, sua, suum; nosier, nop- 
ira, nostrum; vester, vestra, vestrum, — English, mine, thine, his, hers, 
ours, yours, theirs. 

% 512. IV. 1. The definitive form of the personal pro- 
noun is used chiefly for contrast, emphasis, or precision ; 
but sometimes as a kind of expletive, or for variety. 
Like the noun, as subject of a verb, it always takes the 
simple form of the pronoun as direct nominative ; but 
as object of either a verb or a preposition, it may be 
used either with or without the simple form ; thus, 

Ma fiii ye 'ku funda, 'banYa, si be nokwazi tina, si nga 
hJL ndjfenga abadala betu ; 

Let us go and learn, fellows, let us know something, and not be like 
our ancestors. 

Wa ti, ngi bona amadala amanye a luleme, mina se 
ngi kokoba ; 

He said, I see other old men are strong, while I am weak. 

Amanye amadala a luleme, mina ngi ya ngapi pansi 
lapa na ? 

Other old men are well off, but what am I coming to down here? 

Ni netflanzo nina aba Ya igwababa la semzini ; tina 
si nge li Ye ; 

Ye are polluted (or have need of cleansing) ye who eat the crow of 
other kraals (t.e., eat amasi away from home) ; we ourselves 
cannot eat it. 

O nina aba pansi, ama^ozi, nina obaba betu, nansd 

pela inkomo yenu, si ni nikile yona ; 
O ye who are below, ghosts, ye our ancestors, there, then, is your 

cow» we have given it to you. 

Inyaoga i ti, ngi ya m pikela mina lowo; Jfiyanga 
enye i tSo yena, kodwa mina a ngi vumi ; 

The doctor says, I myself stand up for this one ; another doctor 
says it is he (who did the mischief), but I do not assent. 
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Uma se ku tSo abaninizo ndzalo, po mina ngi se noku- 
tini na ? 

Sincexthen their owners say so, why what have I to say? 

Ma i kale pela inkomo yenu, i pumese okubi oku ki- 
niina, ku zwakale pela ukuba inkomo yenu, e biziwe 
inina, i 81 latswake ; 

Let your cow bellow on, and bring out the evil which is in me ; and so 
let it be known that your cow, which has been demanded by you, 
is now slaughtered accordingly. 

Urna se ku bizwe ibona ndSalo loku aba ku bizayo, 
ku nga be ku se njaba nobani na 1 

Since that which they demand was thus clearly demanded by them- 
selves, how could any one still refuse ? 

Sa fika Otugela; amanzi ngi w' esaba mina; leyo 
indoda ya yakile nga kona Otugela cflanzeni, ya bi 
w' azi yona amanzi ; 

We arrived at the Tugela; I myself was afraid of the water; but 
that man had built there at the Tugela in the bushy section, and 
he himself knew the water. 

Mile kakulu imisebenzi Yenkosi, i ngabafundisi yona ; 

Beautiful indeed are the works of the Lord, they, they are teachers. 

Ba ti, ae si bambile elentulo tina ; 

They said; we have already received the lizard's (message). 

2. The definitive pronoun is sometimes used with the 
reflective form of the verb to make out the reflective idea 
with force and precision ; thus, wa zihambela yena, he 
went for himself; ngi zitengela mtna, I buy for myself. 

3. The definitive is used also where two pronouns 
occur under the regimen of one verb, that which denotes 
a person being placed before the verb, while that which 
denotes a thing follows the verb, the former in the simple 
form, the latter in the definitive; thus, wa ngi ntka 
yona^ he gave it to me ; ngi m tselile toko, I have told 
him that ; ba si fundisa zona^ they teach us them. 

Rem. 1. — Few if any good examples are to be found in the English 
language, corresponding exactly to tne use of the definitive pronoun in 
the Isizulu ; but such examples abound in the French, where mot, ioi, 
&c., are frequently used with je, tu, or with me, <e, &c., like mma with 
ngi, &c., in the foregoing examples; thus, 
, Mai ufUf euB U anaragt^ I i|lone had the couraffe. 

lU V appeUent tin fwnneU homme, mot, je V appeue unfripon, they call 
him an honest m^tn, I call him a rogue. 

Pourquoi ne travailleriez vow paaf je trttvaitle bien, mm, I Work, why 
should you not r 
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Jleperdrtf nwi qui Huis voire parent, ruin me, who am your relation. 

•Win, U parent du valUant rox^je n* at encore sacrijie que des traitrei, I, 
the relative of the valiant king, have hitherto sacrificed none but 
traitors. 

// ne pouvaU le croire, lui qui ae piqtuiit d'une prohUe severe, he who 
piqued himself on strict probity, could not believe it. 

Moi Jean, * * * j' etaia, &c. Rev. i., 9. 

Moi, Jestis,faienvoye, &c. Rev. xxii., 16. 

Rem. 2. — ^There are other points of analogy between the French 
and Zulu languages in the use of pronouns : — 

(a.) When the pronoun accusative is placed before the verb the 
simple forms ngi, ku, &c., are used in Zulu like me and te, &c., in 
French; but when placed afler the verb the definitive forms muia, 
tDer^a, &c. , are used in Zulu like moi, tai, &c., in French; thus, 

11 me cofmait, he knows me=^ ng* an. 

Je te dannerai, I will give i\kee=ngo hi pa. 

Conduii moi par ta justice, Ps. v., 8. 

Delivre moi ae iouB ceux qui mepoureuivent, ei garaniis moi. Ps. vii., 1. 

(6.) The pronoun tittna, wena^ &c., are used ustead of ngi, u, or ku, 
&c., like the French pronouns mot, tot, &c., instead of je, tu, &c., — 
where they are employed by themselves, or without a verb, as in 
answer to a question; thus, 

Ku toliwe ngubani na ? Mina. Who found it } I. 

Qui eei arrwe ce matin 1 Moi. Who arrived this mohiing ? 1. 

§ 513. V. The reflective, or compound personal pro- 
noun is used to signify by^ of^ or through one's self; 
thus, 

UlvranTe la yinto enkulu, e nge welwe ngumuntu nge- 
zinyao zake ngokwake ; 

The ocean is a ^reat thing, which cannot be crossed by a person on 
foot by himself. 

Si nga t* enza lezi 'zinto tina ngokwetu, unia si za- 
mazama; 

We catn do these things we of ourselves, if we try. 

. Rem. — For the simple reflective, signifying wjf as the object of a 
verb, see Reflective form of the verb f 193. 



B.— THE PRONOUN USED AS A COMPLEMENT. 

§ 514. Remark. — To introduce both the pronoun 
and the word which it represents, as subject (or object) 
of the same verb, in English, except in aposiopesis, is 
not common ; hence, there is said to be a pleonasm in 
the syntax of the pronoun, in such examples as the fol- 
lowing :— my trees they are planted; the king he is just; 
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the men they were there, &c. ; fori in English, the in- 
flection of the verb (are^ w, werey &c.,) together with 
the laws of collocation render the use of the pronouns 
(thetfi he J &c.,) superfluous, as complemental, or rela- 
tional words. Such, however, is not the case in Isizulu. 
Here, all the relations of the verb to the noun, and to 
the speaker, are denoted by these substitutional words, 
th6 pronouns in some of their simplest forms. Hence, 
there is philosophy and importance, and nothing really 
pleonastic, in the rule given in the following paragraph, 
and in other similar rules and usage where similar prin- 
ciples are involved. (§§ 501., 507.) 

§ 515. I. The simple form of the personal pronoun, 
or some modification oi it, is always necessary as a 
direct nominative to the verbj even where the noun also 
appears as subject in the same proposition ; thus, 

Abafazi ba lima ; 

The women they die. 

Iminyaka i ya liila ; 

The years they pass. 

Umoya uma u band2wa lapa, si nga fa masinyane ; 

The air if it be withdrawn here, we must die at once. 

Unwabu Iwa fika nga semva ; 

The chameleon it arrived afterwards. 

Rem. — ^In rendering such examples as the above, and all others of 
a similar character, into English, we, of course, in accordance with 
English idiom, give only the noun a distinct rendering as nominative, 
the essential part of the pronoun being expressed by the inflection of 
the English verb. On the other hand, when we have only the pro- 
noun in Isizulu, the noun being omitted, in rendering this pronoun into 
English, we are obliged to make it supply material, as it were, for 
both pronoun and verbal inflection. 

§ 516. II. The simple form of the personal pronoun 
is often used as the direct object of the verb, even where 
the noun is introduced as object of the same. The place 
of the simple pronoun, as object, is directly before the 
principal verb ; its place as subject, or nominative, is 
before both the object and the auxiliary ; thus, 

Abantu ba ya li tanda ilizwe la kubo ; 

The people they do it love the country of their friends. 

2 If 
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A bantu ba T* amkela izwi ; 

. The people they it received the word. 

§ 517. The use of this, the simple form of the per- 
sonal pronoun, in addition to its noun, as object of the 
same verb, obtains : — 

1. Where the arrangement of words in a proposition 
deviates from what is called the natural order of the 
leading parts, separating the object from the verb on 
which it depends ; and especially, where the object is 
introduced first ; thus, 

Wa boneni, abantu nonke, amanTa ka 'Tiiio o pezulu; 

It behold ye, all people, the strength of God. 

Kwa ti ngomsumbuluko induna umkumbu ya wu son- 

deza osebeni ; 
It came to pass od Monday the captain the ship he it brought near 

to shore. 

Inyama ba yi ngeiiise enTwini ; 

The meat they it carried into the house. 
Yebo, nati ubani a si m azi, ukuti u ya takata ndjfe ; 
Yes, we too who (he is) we know him not, that he is practicing eWl, 
i.e., we know not who it is that does the mischief. 

Udaba ba lu kuluma ba lu jede ngalo leli Manga ; 

The news they discuss it and finish it the same day. 
Wa ti, umbila si wu limapi na ? 

He said, maize where do we grow it ? 

2. Where it is required to specify and define the noun, 
by pointing it out as one before mentioned, or already 
known from the circumstances, or as one that is to he 
further specified by a relative or otherwise,— corres- 
ponding, in a great measure, to the definite article (the) 
in English, German, Greek, and Hebrew :-^ 

(a.) Specifying the noun as one before mentioned; 
thus, 

Ba tenga umkumbu. * Nd2alo ba wu lungisa um- 
kumbu ; 

They bought a ship. * And so they put the ship in order. 

Ba wu panyeka indwangu yawo. * Wa ti lapo u 
suse elwanYe ba yi kumula indwangu ; 

They hung its cloth t^fttls) upon it. ^ And when it had pu% to 
sea, they unfurled the cloth. 
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Ya bema ugwai ; i si m ledile ugwai ; 

He snufllisd snufT ; and when he had finished the snuflT. 

(b.) As already known by the connection, by mutual 
understanding, or by general notoriety ; thus, 

Kwa tunywa intulo uku ti, abantu ma ba fe. Abantu 
ba r amkela izwi ; 

There was sent a lizard to say, let the people die. The people 

received the message. 
I m nukake umuntu pakati kwabo ; 
He thus smells out the man among them. 

(c.) As one to be further defined, as by a relative and 
its clause, by a genitive, or otherwise ; thus, 

Tina esi nokwazi, ma si m dumise Uyehova o pezulu 

ezulwini ; 
We who have knowledge, let us worship the Lord who is ahove in 

heaven. 
Ba yi mbe inYela i lunge ; 
They dig the road so that it may be straight. 
Abanye abantu, ba kweminye imizi, ka ba wa Ti amasi 

emizi ; 

Some people, at otfier kraals (i.e., at the kraals of other people), do 
not eat the amasi of the kraals. 

Ba ya s' azi isikati soku yi pumesa (impi) ; 

They know the time for sending out an army. 

Rem. — ^The noun which is thus defined (as in a., 6., and c, above), 
is often more emphatically marked, by its taking also the demonstrmtive 
pronoun ; thus, vkuba ba zi zvjt Uzo *tindaba, and when they heard 
that news; abanye abas* azi AMi&u/ti lezi *zindaba, some are not well 
acquainted with these subjects ; n nga z* enza lezi *zinto^ we can do 
these things. 

3. Where the name of a class is used collectively to 
denote all the individuals under it ; thus, 

Ba yi dumisa inyoka ; 

They worship the snake. 

Kod wa na kalokn iniienye yabantu ba yi zonda intulo ; 

But even now some of the people hate the lizard. 

4. With vowel verbs, especially the verb azi, in order 
to ffive prominence to the preceding word, and greater 
fullness to the phrase ; thus, 
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Leyo inyanga i bi Jamba amanga, a i kwazi oku bula ; 

That doctar has been Yabrioating lies, he does not know how to 
consult the oracle. 

A ku a azi izitiyo za ngomso ; 

You know not the obstacles of the morrow. 

U nga a esabi izitukutuku ; 

Don't be afraid of perspiration. 

§ 518. III. The conjunctive farm of the personal 
pronoun is sometimes used as the direct object of a 
preposition^ even when the noun is introduced, imme- 
diately after, as object of the same. The conjunctive 
pronoun is thus used with the noun : — 

1. Where it is required to specify and define the noun 
as one before mentioned, or as already known, or as 
one that is to be further specified, — in which cases the 
pronoun may be rendered by the^ (like the simple form 
mentioned above, § 517., 2.) ; thus, 

Ba ya {ala uku bona ngalo ilizwi li ka 'Tiiio, eli ba 
kanyisayo ; 

They are beginning to see by means of the word of God, which en- 
lightens them. 

Uma u nawo umbila wako o funisa ngawo, u nga wu 
twala u zise kuwo lo 'muzi, esi "lezi kuwo ; 

If you have that maize of yours which you wish to sell, you may 

bring and place it at this kraal, at which we are staying. 
Wa ti, a ngi nabo abantu bokuzisa umbila lapa ; 
He said, I have not the people for bringing maize here. 

2. Where there is a deviation from the natural order 
of construction; and also where the adjective anke 
comes under the force of the preposition, either alone as 
a noun, or with a noun following ; thus, 

Ba ti, wo ! umbila si nawo lia ? 

They said, oh ! maize have we it ? 

Urosebenzi ka 'Tiiio u ya bonakala kubo bonke aba 
m tandayo ; 

The work of God is manifest to all who love him. 

3. When the noun is introduced as a kind of ex- 
pletive, or an after-thought,^as though the speaker had 
at first designed to use only the pronoun» but cpncluded 
to add the noun ; thus, 
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Inlania yinto enkulu. * Nabantu b' azisiwe Umsin- 

disi wabo ngayo inlania ; 
Grace is a great thing. * And people are made acquainted with 

their Savior by it grace. 

4. When it is required to give prominence to the 
noun, or to bring it formally and deliberately before the 
mind; thus, 

Ngi balile ngaso isineke ; 

I have written respecting enterprise. 

§ 619. IV. The possessive form of the personal pro- 
noun is sometimes used along toith the noun for which 
it stands, both being govern^, the pronoun directly, the 
noun indirectly, by the same word. This obtains — 

1. Where the adjective onke precedes the noun, or is 
used itself as a noun ; thus, 

Emizini yabo bonke abaniu, at the kraals of all the people. 

2. Where the noun is added as a kind of expletive, or 
by an after-thought ; thus, 

Lnnhamo zayo inkosi, his the chief's cattle. 

Rem. — ^The use of both (possessive) prononn and noun, except with 
onke, is not common among ready earnest speakers; neither is it to be 
recommended. The same remark holds, only with less force, in respect 
to the conjunctive § 518., S. 

§ 620. V. The definitive form of the personal pro- 
noun is occasionally used unth the noun^ — sometimes 
after the same manner as other forms already noticed in 
the foregoing paragraphs, sometimes for emphasis, and 
sometimes in a manner that would seem to us pleonastic ; 
thus, 

Ba butana abantu ku yona inyanga ; 

The people assembled (and went) to that doctor (t.e., to him the 
doctor). 

I bulile nd2e yona inyanga ; 

That doctor (or he the doctor) merely tried to consult the oracle. 

Na ku yena Utiiio ; 

And against God himself. 

U se kuleka ku wona amalozi ; 
He now prays to them the shades. 
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Uma se ku bizwa ibona nd£alo abaniniko ; 

Since it id thus clearly demanded by them the owners of it. 



Sect. 3. — Relative Pronouns. 

§ 521. Remark. — The etymology and syntax of the 
relative pronoun are so interwoven, that many of the 
principles, pertaining to the latter, have been noticed in 
the previous discussion upon its etymological forms. 
(^§ 170 — 175.) But the peculiar, complicated character 
of this part of the language requires, in this place, a 
further development and illustration of those principles, 
together with a notice of others, of a more purely syntac- 
tical character. 

^ 522. 1. The relative, referring to a noun in one 
clause of. a sentence, connects it with another, in which 
something further is stated concerning it. The relative 
is consequently employed, not only as an equivalent to 
the noun or pronoun which it represents, but also to con- 
nect propositions. The clause, or sentence, containing 
the antecedent, is called the primary, or principal ; while 
that in which the relative is found, is called the secondary, 
attributive, or accessory. 

2. A relative and its clause may sometimes be reckoned 
together as constituting either the subject or the object 
of a (leading) proposition. Hence, by i, kind of con- 
densed construction, the two clauses are often brought 
well nigh into one, the relative being both subject or 
object of the primary clause, and subjept or object of 
the seoon^ary ; in which case the rdative answers nearly 
to the English what^ that which^ he who, &c., supplying 
the place of both antecedent apd relative ^ thus, 

I ya ku batSwa e tSotSayo ; 

The lurking shall be caught. 
Si ya ba siza aba zisizayo ; 
We help (those) who help themselves. 

Eza fika kujala zi kulupele zonke ; 

What (cattle) arrived first are all fat. 

O wa ba tengayo u ya ku b' azisa lezi 'zinto ; 

Who bought them will make them know these things. 
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O zingelayo UsipaiiTe ; 
Who hunts is Usipaohle. 

Kodwa o gulayo Usibekaiia ; 

Who is sick is Usibekana. 

be hamba neniwele owd sEnanda ; 
Who went with a wagon is he of Inanda. 
Ma si londoloze o si nako ; 

Let us preserve what we have. 

A ku si sizi uku sebenza, uma si ya lita e si ku zuzayo; 

Working does not help us, if we waste what we obtain. 

Ini ukuba a nga be e sa s' azi na t a si pe e si ku 

bizayo na 1 
Why (is it) that he does not still recognize us, and give us what we 

demand ? 

Se si nikile peia e nu ku funayo ; 

Now then we have already granted what ye require. 

Rem. — ^When the relative offers to the mind a vague indefinite idea, 
^nd has no antecedent, as in examples like the foresoing^ it may be 
said to be used absolutely. Nor is this use of the relative peculiar to 
the Isizulu, but common in French, Latin, and other tongues ; thus, 

Qttt veut parler aur iatdj souivent park au hasard^ who wishes to speak 
on every subject, speaks oflen at random. 

Qttt tranattUit ausHnet, (he) who transplanted (still) sustains. 

§ 523. The relative agrees with its antecedent in 
respect to class, and number ; and, to some extent, in 
respect to person. 

I. In respect to class, and number; thus, 

Si zwe uku ti, zi kona izintaba emazweni amanye, 
ezi vut' umlilo omkulu, o niibilikisa amatSe, a pu- 
pumele nga panYe, a goboze nd2eng' amanzi ; 

We hear it said, there are mountains in some countries, which bum 
with a great fire, which melts rocks, which run over outside, and 
run down like water. 

Si nga yazi inYela e ya ezulwini ; 

We may know the way which goes to heaven. 

II. In respect to person, first, second, and third, both 
singular and plural. Most of thege haiFe their own spe- 
cific forms ; but sometimes the first and second perspiis 
take the form of the third person, first class :— 

1. Singular — (a.) First person; thus, 

Mina ongi hambayo, or q hambayo ; , t 

1 who go. 
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Kodwa imi ngedwa, engi za ku wela ngi ye lapo ; 

But it 18 I alone, who am to paw over and go there. 

Wa ngi nika mina iniwadi o ngumniniyo wesibili ; 

He gave the book to me who am the second owner. 

I ya ku biza ku mina min' e ngi lezi kona ; 

He will look to me who am living on the spot. 

(b.) Second person ; thus, 
Wena o hambayo ; 

Thou who goest. 

Wena owa fika izolo ; 

Thou who didst arrive jesterday. 

(c.) Third person ; thus, 

Yena o zondayo u ya zizonda ; 

He who hates hates himself. 

Usatani o nd^engebubesi eli boYayo, e hamba ndSalo, 

e funa a nga m bubisayo ; 
Satan, who, like a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking whom he may 

devour. 
I ya ku biza ku yena o lezi ezwoni layo ; 

He will demand (money) of him who lives on his farm. 

Ku ugumoya o pepeta imiti ; 

It 18 the wind which blows the trees. 

2. Plural — (a.) First person; thus, 
Tina esi hambayo, or tina aba hambayo ; 

We who go. 

Tina esi nokwazi, ma si m dumise Uyehova o pezulu 

' ezul wini ; 

We who have knowledge, let us worship the Lord who is above in 
heaven. 

Wo ! lukulu utando lu ka 'Tiiio, olu pezu kwetu tina 

aba m labayo ; 
Oh, how great is the love of God, which is over us who offend him ! 
Inkosi ya si iiotsa tina aba be lezi kona {or tina esa 

be si lezi kona) ; 
The xhief removed us who wereliving there. 
I ya ku biza na ku tina tin' esi lezi ezwtsni layo ; 
JJe will demand (money) also of ua who liv« on his land. 

(b\) Second person ; thus, 

Nina eni hambayo, or nina aba hambayo ; 

Ye who go. 
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Ni zwe nina aba kiti eni ngi sindisileyo ; 

Hear ye our (gods) who have saved me. 

Nina ab* onileyo kunye ni nga be ni s' enze ndXalo ; 

Ye who have done il^rong once do so no more. 

Si ya ku fanda kinina nin' eni lezi kona kwiti ; 

We will learn from you who live here with us. 

(c.) Third person ; thus, 

Ba kona abafana aba ya ku funda ; 

Here are boys who are going to learn. 

Umsebenzi ka 'Tiiio u ya bonakala kubo bonke aba m 
tandayo, nabo aba m zondayo ba ya wu bona nabo ; 

The work of God is manifest to all those who love him, and those 
who hate him see it also. 

§ 524. Often the basis of the relative, and sometimes 
its complement, is attracted or turned aside from its 
natural and most exact agreement with the noun to 
which it refers. This occurs occasionally in all forms, 
but most frequently in the relative for the third person, 
singular and plural, first class, o and €U}a; and may, for 
the most part, and in some measure, be referred to one 
or the other of the following causes : — 

L The very incidental or independent character of the 
relative clause, when e takes the place of o w a; thus, 

Bonke e ngi ba tandayo ; 

All whom I love. 

Ya ngi biza mina e nga be ngi lezi kona ; 

He called me who was (or while I was) stUing there. 

Umfana e ngi mu fundisileyo ; 
The boy whom I have taught 
Umuntu e nga m bizayo ; 

The person whom I called. 

2. The Dotential or subjunctive character of the clause, 
when a often takes the place of o or e; thus, 

Usatani, e funa a nga m bubisayo ; 

Satan, seeking whom he may devour. (§ dSS., U., 1., c.) 

Yena u ngumsindisi umuntu a nga zuza ukupila kuye; 

He 18 the Savior from whom a man may receive life. 

3. The influence of the subsequent or some other 
word; thus, 
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Umuntu e ngi bonile induna yake ; 

The person whose captain I saw. 

Indaba o be u ngi tSela yona ; 

The story thou wast telling me. 

Into o ya ku sizwa ngayo ; 

A thing by which thou wilt be aided. 

Se si nikile pela e nu ku funayo (e nu ku=o ni uku); 

So then we have given what you want. 

Okule pela e nu ku bizileyo ; 

What you have required is good of course. 

Umuti wenu e nu funayo (e nu=o ni u) ; 

Your medicine which you want. 

Nanku umbila e su funayo (e sufar o si u, or o si wu); 

Here is the maize which we require. 

Kwa be ku yiniwadi ka 'Tiiio, o lona'^luto Iwa sinda 
naye emkund^ini ; 

It was the book of God, which was the only thinf^ that escaped with 
him from the ship, t.e., which was the only thmg, except his own 
life, which was saved from the wreck. 

§ 625. It has been remarked (^§ 170., 17l.)» that the 
relative pronoun consists of two parts, the relative par- 
ticle a, Cj or o, and the personal pronoun, or the basis 
and its complement. The complemental, or pronominal 
part is subject to all the varieties of form, and kinds of 
usage, which pertain to the personal pronoun. In the 
nominative, the basis and its complement are usually 
joined in one word ; but in all the oblique cases they 
are separated, the relative portion always standing, as in 
the nominative, at the head or beginning of the accessory 
clause, while the pronominal portion comes in afterwards, 
according to its form, as simple, conjunctive, possessive, 
or definitive, and according to its use, as the object of a 
verb, or of a preposition. 

Rem. — The Isizulu is not the only language in which the relative 
takes the personal pronoun as a complement to make out a complete 
relative pronoun ; thus, in the Arabic, they say : — " Man who he is 
weak, has need of help from Grod;'' " the man v^iam I see him, is one 
of m^ friends;" *' the man whom I labor for him does not generously 
requite my pains." 

§ 52G. I. As the subject of the accessory clause, the rela- 
tive pronoun, both basis and complement, stands together 
in its integrity at the head of the accessory claude; thus, 
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Umdabuko wabantu aba lezi kona ; 

The custom of the people who live there. 

Si zwile uku'lala kwezizwe ezi nge nayo iniwadi ka 
'Tiiio ; 

We have heard the condition of tribes which have not the word of 
God. 

§ 527. II. As an object^ the basis of the relative pro- 
noun stands at the head of the accessory clause, while 
the complement takes its place before or after the verb, 
or after a preposition, in the same manner as the personal 
pronoun used as an accusative. (§ 510.) 

1. (a.) When the relative is an object of an active 
transitive verb, and the complement consists of the simple 
form of the personal pronoun, that complement stands 
just before the principal verb ; thus, 

Nemali yabo, e ba be be yi pete, ya salela emanzini ; 
And their money, which they haid brought, remained in the water. 
Kodwa uto e ngi Iwaziyo, ng' azi izinsubo netole ; 
But the thing which I know, I know blankets and a calf. 
Sa ti lapo si balekayo, sa teleka pezu kwenye impi, e 

be si nga yi boni ; 
And as we were fleeing, we stumbled upon another commando, of 

which we were ignorant, — literally, which we had not it seen. 

Zi kona izinto ezweni, e si nga zanga si zi bone ; 
There are things in the world, which we have never (them) seen. 

2. (b.) The relative, being the object of a verb, often 
takes the definitive form of the personal pronoun as 
complement, either for emphasis and precision, or else 
because the place of the simple form is pre-occupied by 
another pronoun, as when the verb takes two aocusa- 
lives ; in which cases the definitive, of course, foUoics 
the verb ; thus, 

Nffi ya bonga kakulu nga wo umiako o wa ngi pa wona ; 

I thank you much for the clay which you gave me (it). 

Indaba o be ngi tSela yona ; 

The story which you were telling (it to) me. 

3. The relative used as the object of a preposition 
takes either the conjunctive or the definitive form of the 
personal pronoun as complement : — 
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(a.) The conjanctive as complement ; thus, 

Ubaba wa be kona, lo e ngi naye kaloku ndzena ; 

My father was there, the same with whom I am still living. 

Umkumbu e la li kuwo, wa gujulwa in'lambi ; 

The boat in which he was, was capsized by a wave. 

A ke ni beke lapa uburonyama e si vela kubo, obu sa 

bamba abetu, o be bo si bambile nati ; 
Come ve see here the darkness out of which we come, which still 

holds our kindred, which (formerly) held us also. 
Umbila wako o funisa ngawo ; 
Your maize with which you wish to trade, or for which you want 

pay. 
Nga m bamba e ngi hamba naye ; 
I caught hold of him with whom I went. 
Labo o ku nga tSiwongo 'luto ngabo kuye ba ya ka 

bona; 
Those of whom nothing was said to him shall see. 
Labo e wa be e nge zwanga 'luto ngabo ; 

Those of whom he had heard nothing. 

Umuntu o kwa Sumayela mdcKlana yake ngaye ; 

The person of whom his son spoke. 

Ngesikati e ba ya ku fika n^aso abantu ; 

By the time at which the people will come. 

(b.) The definitive as complement ; thus, 

Lowo umuzi e be ngi ku wona ; 

That kraal at which I was. 

U tandiwe ngabo 'azeka ku bona ; 

He is beloved by those to whom he is known. 

§ 528. III. The relative denoting possession is ex- 
pressed, sometimes by the use of the relative, both basis 
and complement, before the noun possessed ; sometimes 
by the relative (basis) before the noun, and the possessive 
(complement) after it ; and sometimes by the use of the 
possessive pronoun alone : — 

1. Possession denoted by the relative before the noan, 
or at the head of the clause ; thus, 

Umuntu o 'nkomo ni ya ku zi bona ; 

The person whose cattle you will see. 

Sa Tula ku 'mlungu o 'nkomo ziningi ; 

We passed by the white man whose cattle are many. 

2. Possession denoted by the relative before the noaui 
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or at the head of the clause, and the possessive after the 
noun ; thus, 

Umuntu o 'nkomo zake zi sEnanda a nfiu ko yena ekaya, 
u kwa Zulu ; 

The person whose cattle are at Inanda is not at home himself, he is 
in Zululand. 

Inkosi e ngi "lezi ebusweni bayo i ya ngi pata kale ; 

The chief in whose presence I live is treating me well. 

Umuntu e ngi funa inkabi yake ; 
The person whose ox I want. 
Inkosi o wazi abantu bayo ; 
The chief whose people thou knowest. 
Umlungu e ni yizinieku zake ; 
The whi^e man whose servaqts ye are. 

Na ku yena Utiiio, o '^imemezelo zake si z' apula ; 

And against God himself, whose commands we break. 
Uyehova o ngi ngowake, o ngi m konzayo ; 
The Lord whose I am, and whom I senre. 

3. Possession denoted by the use of the possessive 
pronoun alone (the relative being omitted) ; thus, 

Indoda igama layo li ngUmbopa ; 
A man whose name is Umbopa. 

§ 539. The basis, or incipient portion of the relative 
pronoun is sometimes omitted, the relative being under- 
stood, or denoted by the personal pronoun alone ; thus, 

Ngi saba ngaye, ngokuba umuntu ka si langani naye ; 
I am afraid ofhim, because (he is) a person with whom we are not 

on good terms, — literally, a person we are not on good terms 

with him. 

Rem. 1.— Instead of supposing an omissibn df the relative, in some 
cases it may be more exact and proper to speak of the clause as in** 
cidental, or absolute. Thus, in the closing example, in the last para- 
{praph (§628., d.), instead of saying— "a man whose name is Umbopa," 
it may be more proper to say — " a man his name (being) Umbopa ;" — 
•vcb emphatic brevity of expression and encasement of an incidental 
clause being in accordance with the genius of the language. (See 
§§429., 221., 4., Rem. 1.) 

Rem. 2. — ^Where the relative is in the oblique case, its basis stand- 
ing at the head of the clause, is often absorbed and lost in the subject 
of the verb; and sometimes the subject is absorbed and lost in the 
relative ; thus, 

Yena u ngUmsindisi umuntu a nga zuza ukupila kuye; 
He is the Savior from whom a man may obtain life. 
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A ku ng' azisanga yena o za ku m tuma nami ; 

Thou hast not let me know him whom thou wilt send with me. 

Umuntu o m bonileyo ; 

The person whom thou hast seen. 
Umuti o wa wu gaulayo ; 
The tree which thou didst cut down. 

Into o ya ku sizwa ngayo ; 

A thing by which thou wilt be aided. 

§ 530. The verbal predicate of a relative clause often 
takes the suffix yo or ko^ especially where it is used as 
an adjective ; or as a noun ; or in any way independent 
of grammatical construction, as in address, in titles or 
headings, and signatures ; or to distinguish the affirma- 
tive and negative forms of the verb ; and sometimes as 
an expletive ; thus, 

Umkumbu wa wu nenduna e lungileyo ; 

The ship had a good captain. 

Abalungileyo ba ya ku sindiswa ; 

The good shall be saved. 

Abantu aba nga fundiyo aba sebenzi kakulu ; 

People who do not learn do not work much. 

Ulobo Iwenu olu tandayo ; 

Tour affectionate kindred. 

Inyanga i m tSela amazwi a wa labangayo ; 

The doctor tells him words which he has in hi^ mind. 



Sect. 4. — Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 531. The demonstrative pronoun combines, in a 
great measure, the properties of a personal pronoun and 
a definite article. It is used to direct attention to the 
noun to which it belongs, and thereby render it definite. 
Like other pronouns, it agrees with the noun in respect 
to class and number; but is used to represent nouns 
of the third person only, since it is always employed by 
the first person to point out some object to the second ; 
thus, 

Lo 'muntu, this person; kao *$iztoe^ that tribe; lotoaya umuii, that 
tree yonder; izizwe Uzi, these tribes. 

§ 532. The demonstratives denoting this and these , 
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that and those^ that and those yonder ^ according to the 
class and number of their noun, are given in the table 
of demonstrative pronouns (§ 179.), — the use of which 
may be further illustrated by the following examples : — 

1. This and these; thus, 

Se u sakazwa umswani ezinYwini za lo 'muntu ; 

Already are the contents of the cow's stomach strewn upon the 
houses of this man. 

Nd2alo nami ngi ya tanda izindaba za le 'niwadi ya le 
'nyan^a ; 

So I also like the news of this paper of this month. 

Ekujaleni, lapa, izinto zabantu zi be zi zilalela zona, 

na semaiekeni, umninizo a nga bi na 'valo 'luto; 

kodwa nga lolu 'suku se ku ngokunye ; 

At first, here, people's things were accustomed to stop by them- 
selves, even in the yards, the owner thereof having no fear of 
anything ; but at this day it is otherwise. 

2. That and those; thus, 

Kwa ti ngensuku eza landela lezo ; 

It came to pass on a day which succeeded those. 

Kwa ba isikumbuzo esinye si ka 'Yehova leso ; 

That was another memorial of the Lord. 

(Inyaoga) i tize, uyise ilozi li biza inkomo leyo e tize, 

e semelweni na ku wena ; 
He (the doctor) says, the paternal shade requires that particular 

cow, which is also highly esteemed by you. 

Kwa ti nga semva kwa linywake, a ze a Tiwa lawo 
'mabele ; 

It came to pass afterwards they planted again, and then that com 
was consumed. 

3. ITiat and those yonder; thus, 

(Inyanga) i si ti, unyoko (i'lozi) u ti, u kwenzelani 

lokuya na kuye na ? 
He (the doctor) says, thy maternal shade inquires, why do you do 

that yonder even to her ? 

Rem. — In respect to the place of the demonstrative pronoun, great 
latitude is allowed, as may oe seen in the foregoing examples. 

§ 533. The demonstrative is sometimes used to signify 
e4ich; sometimesi the same; and sometimes, he^ ahe^ they^ 
&c., as an antecedent to a relative. 
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1. Each; thus, 

Se ngi za ku ni nika izwe lenu, ku be ngulowo a za* 

kele kale ; 
I am now about to give you your own district, that each may set up 

happily for himself. 
Kwa be ku kona abafundisi etuneni ; kwa ba wulowo 

wa kuluma kale kumi ; 
There were (several) ministers at the grave; and each spoke kindly 

to me. 

3. Same; thus, 

Udaba ba lu kuluma ba lu jede ngalo leli 'langa ; 

They discuss a subject and finish it* by the same sun— on the same 
day. 

3. He J she^ ihey^ &c., when followed by a relative 
pronoun; thus, 

UHk€ loo gtUayo, thus saith he who is sick. 



Sect. 6. — Interrogative Pronouns. 

§ 534. The interrogative ubani? who? is applied to 
persons; ni? what? mostly to things, but soio^ioMs to 
persons; und pi? who? or which? to both persons and 
things. 

§ 535. The construction of the interrogative ubani 
is, for the most part, the same as that of a proper noun, 
the name of a person, (see § 183.) ; thus, 

Nffubani o sibukule umpongolo na ? 

Who has uncovered the box ? 

Ngi ya ku kokelwa ngubani na ? 

By whom shall I be paid ? 

Se be ti abantu, u bu tSelwe obani na ? 

Then the people say, by whom were you told ? 

Izinkbmo zi ka 'bani na ? 

Whose cattle are they ? 

Rem. — ^This pronoun is sometimes used in an indefinite manner, 
signifying, some one, any one, vfhosoever; thus, pendula ftdi wena *&afii, 
reply thou also Mr. So-and-^o; ia aifiiaiidifa ukuba Unkuhmlmlu mmbatd, 
they teach us who Unkulunkuhi is. 
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§ 536. When the interrogatives ni and pi are applied 
to nouns, they generally take a prefix in the same manner 
as adjectives (see §^ 180., 181., 183.) ; thus, 

Umuntu muni lowo o hambayo na ? 

What person is that passing along ? 

Ni ya funa umuntu omupi na ? 

Which person do you want ? 

Umupi wa laba 'bantwana wa ke wa bu bopa ubu- 
'lungu na ? 

Which of these children ever saw pain ? 

Rem. — ^The interrogatives m and pi are sometimes used in an indi- 
rect, indefinite manner; thus, 

A ke ni tso si zweke amazwi enyanga, ukuba i tizeni 
na ? i bule enze ndzani na ? 

Come tell us, let us hear the doctor's words, what he said, and how 
he performed. 

A s' azi o sa ku funayo, ukuba u se u funa okupi na 1 

We do not know what you still want, whether you still want any 
thing. 

Ma si zwe eyenu (inlalo), ukuba ni Yani na? ni funda 
'ntoni na ? nokuba amakolwa a nga kanani na ? 

Let us know your (estate), what you eat ? what you read ? and 
how many believers there are ? 

A s' azi uma w' apuka nga sipi isikati ; 

We know not at what time it broke. 

§ 537. Used as the object of a verb, the general in- 
terrogative ni? what? requires no prefix, being itself 
suffixed to the verb, upon which it has the effect to 
carry the accent forward to the verb's final syllable — 
that which immediately precedes the pronoun ; thus, 

I tizeni invanga na ? 

What says the doctor ? 

(Inyanga) i ti, u nelozi, u bizwa uyise, u ti, u m tu- 

keleni ngokwenza oku ndSeyana na ? 
. He (the doctor) says, he is possessed of a ghost, he is called by his 

paternal shade, saying, why does he curse him by behaving 

there in such a manner ? 
Umuzi lo wakiwe uwena, baba ; se ni vumelani pela 

ukuba nu litse umuzi wenu na ? 
This town was built by thee, father ; why, then, do you consent to 

consume your own town ? 
Po mina nsi se nokutini na ? 
Why, now, what have I to say ? 

2 Y 
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Rem. — ^This pronoun ib sometimes suffixed to the noun which it 
qualifies, in the same way as to the verb by which it is governed ; 
thus, m pde *ntoni na ? what thing do you bring ? 

§ 538. Used with the prefix i (=:ini)^ or goyerned by 
the preposition nga (=:ngani)j this pronoun is often 
employed as an adverb, signifying why? whether? 
whether or not ? how ? thus, 

Nina ka ni zwa ini ukuba i gidSime (inyanga) ngo- 
mlola na ? 

Do ye not see that he (the doctor) ran according to the omen (t.e., 
spoke the truth) ? 

Ma si bone ngako, uma ku funwe ini na ukuba a sinde; 

Let us see then, whether or not it is sought that he may recover. 

Zi ti izituta za kubo, ini ukuba a nga si nakekeli na 1 
Ka sa s' azi ngani na ? loku si m giinileyo ebu- 
niinyaneni bake na ? 

His ancestral shades say, why is it that he does not care for us ? 
For what reason does he not still acknowledge us ? since we 
have taken care of him from his infancy. 

Rem. — ^This pronoun, with or without its prefix t {ini or m), is some- 
times used in a similar manner with other prepositions; thus, 

Se ni ngi biza ndifengoneni na, loku ngi ti ngi ya 
lungisa nd2e niina ku nina na ? 

Now, according to what (=why, or for what reason) do you call me 
to account, since I think I am right (just) in my relation to you ? 

Ni ya ngi bizisa okwani na ? 

Like to what do you call on me, t.e., why do you call me to 
account ? 

A ngi i?a latselelwa ndSengani na ? 

I am still not slaughtered for like what, t.e., why is it that cattle are 
not still offered to me as usual ? 

§ 539. The interrogative pi and ni are found in the 
genitive, — the former with^ and the latter either with or 
without, a prefix, — under the regimen of the genitive a 
^nd the preformative of the limited noun ; thus, 

JVge m mupi wnuniu le 'ngubo na ? whose blanket is this, or, this 
blanket belongs to which person ^ Umuti wani na ? wood of what ? or 
what kind of wood is it — ^what is it good for ? Indtdcu ya muni yena 
umuntu na? dL club of what (kind of) person (is this) ? 

Note. — For other remarks on the forms and uses of the interro- 
gative pronouns, see §§ 180—183. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

Sect. 1. — Agreement j Combination^ and Expansion. 

§ 540. 1. The Zulu verb has no particular form, or 
inflection, of its own, to denote number and person. As 
Sir John Stoddart says, in his Universal Grammar : — 

" The form of the verb may or may not be altered on this account. 
We may say in Latin amo, amamw, amaiia, amarU, or in English *' I 
love," ** we love," ** ye love," " they love ;" but it is manifest that 
though in the examples cited from the latter language the form remains 
unchanged, the signification is alike varied in both languages. The 
difference of person, therefore, in point of form, is merely accidental 
to the verb; it peculiarly belongs to the pronoun, and has been suffi- 
ciently explained in treating of that part of speech." 

The attributing of these properties or distinctions — 
number and person — to the verb in any language, as 
Brande remarks, is ^^ logically anomalous.'' 

^' Most languages," as he further remarks, '' fall into this error, which 
is, however, susceptible of a very easy historical solution. It arose, 
doubtless, from the original custom of annexing the pronoun to the 
termination of the verb, and continuing the use of the inflection after 
its import had been forgotten, and when the pronoun had been formed 
into an independent part of speech." 

2. The Isizulu, however, has never fallen into *^ this 
error." Its pronominal subject has ever preserved a 
separable, distinct position of its own, between which 
and the verbal predicate— the essential verb — it often 
introduces some two or three other secondary or rela- 
tional words ; thus, 

'* Si ya m tanda," we do you love; *'ngi za kurd tuma," I am going 
to send you ; *' abantu ba ya si tanda," the people they do us love ; 
<*ni 2:a Jbttm tuma," ye are about to send him; '< umfana u ya yi 
tanda inkosi," the boy he loves the chief ; <' i^kosi i i^a h$ m biza um- 
fana," the chief will call the boy." 

3. These examples are sufficient to show that the form of the verb, 
both auxiliary, as ya, za, and principal, as tanda, tuma, frua, is one 
and the same, whatever may be the number and person of its subject. 
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They are sufficient to show, also, that the particular relation, as that 
of class, number, and person, which a verb sustains to a noun, or to a 
person speaking, is pointed out by the direct pronominal subject. 

4. By taking a specific form to represent the class and 
number of the noun, and distinguish the person; and by 
taking a uniform position before the verb, or at the head 
of the predicative combination; and being sometimes re- 
peated (with an auxiliary) in the several members of 
this combination ; these relational words, the pronouns, 
happily indicate every important connection between the 
noun, or person speaking, and the predicate, without any 
change in the form of the verb ; — as shown in the above 
examples, and as may be seen also in every part of the 
synopsis of a verb § 309., and, indeed, throughout the 
Grammar. 

Note. — For the agreement of pronouns with the nouns which they 
represent, see §§602 — 506. 

§ 541. The genius of the Isizulu requires a fullness 
of expression — an expansion in the construction of com- 
pound predicates, and in many double propositions, 
beyond what is common in the English and some other 
languages. 

1. When there are two or more predicates in a pro- 
position, the pronominal subject must be used with each, 
— the auxiliaries, if any, being often omitted in the 
second and following prc^licates, and the final vowel a, 
of the principal verb, being changed to e in the present 
and future tenses ; thus, 

EnTwini yesikutali inYala i ya lunguza, i Yule, i ye 
kweyevila ; 

At the house of the diligent famine it does gaze (cast a wistful 
look), it passes on, it goes to that of the slothful. 

Si ya ku sebenza si jede ; 

We will work we finish. 

U nga hamba u finyelele emizini ya kwiti ; 

You can go you arrive at the kraals of our people. 

Ngi fike nga hamba nga langana nabantu ; 

(when) I arrived I went I met with people. 

Rem. — No use is made of the copulative na to connect predicates, 
as may be seen from the foregoing examples, and further in the fol- 
lowing ; thus, 
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Ba ya suka ba gaule izibaya nezinTu, ba sebenze 

umuzi wabo, ba wu lede ; 
They go they get out tiraberVor folds and houses, they build their 

kraal, they finish it. 

Sa puma lapa, sa lala nga peSeya kwoMngeni, sa 
vuka kona, sa fika Embilo, sa lalela abanye kona 
ukuba si be endawonye ; 

We left here, we slept beyond the Umngeni, we rose there, we ar- 
rived at the Umbilo, we waited for others there that we might be 
together. 

§ 542. II. Several kinds of double propositions, which, 
by the use of such words as or, except ^ oa, &c., are so 
compendiously expressed in English as to look like one, 
require an expanded form in Isizulu. 

1. The force of or and nor requires an expanded form ; 
thus, 

Uma ku nge sizo izinkomo, uma ku nge si wo amahaSi, 
ku ngabantu aba ya ku hamba ; 

The cattle^ or the horses, or the people will flo,— ^literally, if it be 
not the cattle, if it be not the horses, it is the people who will go. 

Usibekana u ya ku ni siza, uma ni nga sa sizwanga 
itina ; 

Usibekana or we will help you, — ^literally, Usibekana will help you, 
if ye were not already helped by us. 

A ngi ku tandi, futi a ngi kwesabi ; 

I neither love nor fear thee, — literally, I do not leve thee, again I 
do not fear thee. 

2. The force of except ^ and notj 6u<, but not^ &c., 
requires an expanded form ; thus, 

Ngi ya zi tabata zonke izinkomo ku sale zi be mbili 

kodwa; 
I take all the cattle but two, — literally, I take all the cattle, there 

remain two only. 

Si nga zikolisa tina kodwa si nee m kolise Utiiio ; 

We may deceiye ourselves but not Qoa, 

Bonke abantu ba bulawa, kodwa yena lo 'mfana wa 
sinda ; 

All the people but this boy w^re killed, t.f., all the people were 
killea, but this same boy escaped. 

3. The force of oa, so as ^ just as, &Cm oflen requires 
an expanded form ; thus. 
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Inkosi ya ba pa bona ndSenga loku i pe tina ; 

The chief gave them as (he gave) us. 

Ya m nika Ufaku ndiSenga loku ya m nikayo Uno- 
dwengu, or ndzengokuba ya m nikayo Unodwengu; 

He gave Faku just'as he did (give) Unodwengu. 

Umuti wa wa pezu kwabo ndzenga loku u we kiti ; 

The tree fell upon them as upon us, — literally, the tree fell upon 
them like as it fell to us. 

Wa ngi pata ndzengokuba nga pata yena ; 

He treated me as I did him. 

Ngi ya 'lala ndifenga kujala, ngi ya labanga ndzenga 
kujala, ngi ya ni tanda nd£enga loku nga be ngi ni 
tanda, kodwa kwonke loku a ku sizi nga 'luto; 
abantu a ba yi ku lala, ba labange, ba tande 
ndzengami ; 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as I did, but all these to 
no purpose ; the world will not live, think, nor love as I do. 

§ 543. III. The Lsizulu requires the use of the prin- 
cipal verb in many (other) instances, where the English 
would use only the auxiliary, the principal verb being 
understood ; thus, 

A ku ko owa ke wa ya ezulwini e nge nako uku- 
penduka ; Uyobe wa be e nge ye ; Udavida wa be 
e nge ye ; 

No man ever went to heaven without repentance ; Job could not 
(go) ; David could not (go). 

Uma lo 'mfana wa be e nga penduka ku lesi isono esi 
sodwa, a nga penduka kwezinye ; 

If this boy could repent of this one sin, he could (repent) of more. 

U kona owa ke wa yi bona ingelosi na ? Yebo, 
baningi ba ke ba yi bona ; Uabehama wa yi bona, 
noDavida wa yi bona ; 

Did any body ever see an angel ? Yes, a great many have (seen 
one) ; Abraham did (see one) ; and David did (see one). 

§ 544. IV. The higher, better style of Isizulu, re- 
quires the verb to be repeated in the reply to direct 
simple questions; and the whole answer is generally 
given, mutatis mutandis^ in the same words as the 
question; thus, 

U bonUe na ? hast thou seen ? Answer, ngi bonUe; I have seen. 

Rem. 1. — In loose, familiar style, a direct simple 
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question is often answered by ehe, or yebOj for the affir- 
mative ; and by at, la, ja, or ja&o, in the negative ; and 
sometimes, when the reply is to be direct and earnest, 
the verb is repeated in addition to the adverb ; thus, 

Izinkomo zi fikiU na ? have the cattle come ? Answer, ehe^ xi JikiU ; 
yes, they have come. 

Rem. 2. — In Isizulu a question containing a negative is oflen 
answered with direct reference to the negative ; and |in admission, or 
an affirmative reply, as expressed by ehe, or yebo, must be taken as an 
admission of the negation contained in the question ; thus, 

*A ba hambanga na ? have they not gone ? Answer, ehe, yes, t.e., 
they have not gone. 

A ni botUie izinkomo zami na 1 have you not seen my cattle ? ehe^ 
yes, t.e., I have not seen them. 

A ka tandanga kambe ukuba omvnye a vukele omunye, a m bulale na ? 
Of course he did not wish one to rise up against the other, and kill 
him ? Answer, ehe^ yes, t.e., he did not. 



Sect. 2. — Oovemm^nt of Verbs. 

§ 545. Transitive verbs govern the accusative case ; 
thus, 

Tabata izinto zokusebenza ; 

Take things for working. 

Ba laba inkomo ba yi Ye ; 

They slaughter an animal and eat it. 

Si ya Jala uku bona ; 

We begin to see. 

Ngi ya tanda izindaba za le 'niwadi ; 

I like the contents of this book. 

'Baba, ngi beke; 

Father, behold me. 

Ba si lupa ; 

They persecute us. 

Rem. — ^When the action denoted by the verb affects an object 
directly, or without the aid of any intermediate word, as in the fore-* 
going examples, the relation of the noun to the verb b spoken of as 
objective ; and is thus distinguished from another kind of relation, the 
modaly where a noun or pronoun is used to explain the manner in which 
the action of the verb takes place. 

(a.) The objective construction occurs, of course, only in connection 
with active transitive verbs, as above ; and since the noun is conceived 
of as affected by, or suffering the action of the verb, it is sometimes 
designated the suffering object. 
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(6.) The modal construction occurs in connection with either transi- 
tive or intransitive verbs ; and, being generally used to denote some 
particular circumstance, as the place, time, manner, instrument, of 
the verbal action, it has the force of an adverb ; and hence is some- 
times called the adverbial construction. The noun's particular relation 
to the verb, in such cases, is denoted, sometimes by an intermediate 
word, as a preposition, when we generally speak of a noun as gov- 
erned by a preposition (see ^ 450.) ; sometimes it is denoted by an 
inflection of the noun, as in the locative case (see § 458.) ; and occa- 
sionally by a combination of both methods — a separate word and an 
inflection (see ^§ 459., 460.) ; and, again, in some instances, there is 
nothing but the position of the noun to denote its relation to the verb 
(see §1 452., 453). 

§ 546* Many verbs in the causative, some in the rela- 
tive, and some in the simple and other forms, take two 
accusatives, generally the one of a person, and the other 
of a thing ; thus, 

Wa ngi patisa izinkomo ; 

He charged me the cattle, i.e., put the cattle under my care. 

Wa ba kalela izinyembezi ; 

He wept tears for them. 

Inkosi ya si nika izinkomo ; 

The chief gave us cattle. 

Utiiio izinto u zi pa izikutali ; 

God gives things to the industrious. 

Kodwa yena o pangelayo mina abantu bami, no m 
bulala nokumbulala ; 

But whosoever robbeth me of my people, him shall ye utterly destroy. 

Rbm. 1 . — ^The suflering object is generally inactive, being that which 
suffers the action of the verb, or is aflected by it ; while the personal 
object, denoting, of course, a person, may be conceived of as active, 
and as shaping its action to that of the subject. 

Rem. 2. — Instead of two accusatives under the regimen of one verb, 
one of them — the personal object — is sometimes governed by a prepo- 
sition; thus, 

Wa kuleka inkomo ku 'mlungu ; 

He asked a cow of the white man. 

Ngi ya kuleka kuwe ukuba u ngi size ; 

I beseech (of) thee to help me. 

Izinkomo eziningi wa zi nika ku 'zinieku zake zonke ; 

He gave many cattle to all his servants. 

Rem. 3. — When there are two objects of one verb, the pronoun of 
the personal object is generally found (in the simple form) before the 
verb; thus, 
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Inkosi abantu ya be i ba nikile izinkomo ; 

The chief had given the people cattle. 
U si pe okule ; ^ 

Grant thou us a blessing. 
Se si ku nikile pela inkomo yetu ; 
Now then we have given thee our cow. 

(Umpande) wa in nika elake Umbulazi ; 

He (Umpande) gave Umbulazi his (country). 

§ 547. Those verbs which are referred to,' in the last 
paragraph, as governing two accusatives in the active 
voice, are often accompanied by one of them — the im- 
personal — in the passive ; thus, 

Nga patiswa izinkomo ; 

I was charged the cattle, i.e., I was put in charge of the cattle. 

Leli 'lizwe ngi li nikwe ngubaba ; 

I was given this country by my father. 

Ba ti, umbila si wu nikwa ini na ? 

They said, are we given maize ? — that is, have we been blessed 
with a crop of corn ? 

Rem. — ^Forms of expression like the above are generally considered 
anomalous in English ; and some grammarians even condemn them as 
inaccurate, calling in a preposition to aid in disposing of them. Yet 
the best of writers make use of them. But whatever may be said of 
them in English, it must be admitted that they abound in the Isizulu, 
and require to be carefully studied and observed. The idiom is also 
accompanied with some peculiarities in this language ; or, perhaps it 
should be said, the idiom is better established, and more arbitraiy in 
its sway, in the Zulu, than in our own tongue ; especially where the 
noun, or pronoun, denoting the person, refuses to come under the 
control of a preposition, or an equivalent inflection, and persists, as it 
were, in becoming the subject of the verb in its passive form ; thus, 

Ilizwe lenu li busisiwe ngUtiiio, owa n' enzela lezo 
'zinto ; kodwa tina ka si nazo lezo 'zinto e n' enze- 
Iwayo zona {or e ni z* enzelwayo^ ngUtiiio ; 

Your country is blessed by the Lord, who did those things for you ; 
but we have not those things which ye are done for them (i.e., 
which are done for you) by the Lord. 

Umuzi lona nga wu miselwa ngabelungu ; 

This kraal I was set apart for it (was allotted it, i.e., it was assigned 
to me) by the white people. 

Abafana bami umzi lo ba wu miselwe ; 

My boys this kraal they were set apart for it, — that is, this kraal 
was assigned to my boys. 

Leyo imizi ba yi miselwa nguyise ; 
They were allotted those kraals by their father. 
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§ 648. When verbs signifying to name, to call, to 
choose, render, make or constitute, esteem or reckon^ 
are followed by a factitive object, — an object which ex- 
presses what the subject or a suffermg object becomes 
or is thought to be : — 

1. (a.) The factitive object is sometimes placed im- 
mediately ailer the suffering object, without any copula 
or sign of the relation ; thus, 

Nga pambeka nga ti ihaSi inkomo ; 
I mistook and thought the horse a cow. 

(b.) If the factitive object expresses what the subject 
becomes, or is thought to be, as when the predicate is an 
intransitive or a passive verb, the factitive object some- 
times follows the predicate without any specifying verb 
or particle ; thus, 

Abantu ba fa ba penduka izinyoka ; 

People die and become snakes. 

Isiioto si pendukile amanzt ; 

The hailstone has turned to water. 

2. (a.) The factitive object is often construed with 
uku ba or uku ft, to be, to wit ; thus, 

Inkosi ya bizwa uku ti Upakade ; 

The chief was called Upakade. 

Ba bizwa nffokuti abantwana ; 

They were called children. 

U ya ku bizwa 'ku tiwa Umakobeni ; 

He shall be called Umakobeni. 

Sa fika emuzini o bizwa uku ti Isi}^ebe ; 

We reached the kraal which is called Isikhlebe. 

Wa ketwa uku ba inkosi ; 

He was chosen (to be) king. 

Abanye ba ti, ku ya telelwa umuntu ukuba a be 
iiwane, a be isinga, a be ibuda, a be isiula; omnnye 
a be isitutwane, omunye a be isifumbu ; 

Some say, it (poison) is poured out for a person that be may become 
crazy, or that he may become a rogue, or that he may be de- 
ranged, or that he may become a fool ; that one may become 
an epileptic, another a hump-back. 

W enza udaka olu tsiswa ngomlilo lu be ngamatse ; 

He made clay which is burned by fire into bricks. 
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(b.) The factitive object may be found sometimes in 
the form of a finite verb in an accessory clause ; thus, 

Wa.$i yaUza uktiba 8% kamhe^ he commanded us that we should go. 

(c.) The factitive object is often expressed by a verb 
in the infinitive ; thus, 

Wa 81 ydUza vku hamba, he commanded us to go. 

(d.) The factitive object may be denoted by an adjec- 
tive; thus, 

Jlfa usipe amabele vkuba a be maningi, grant thou us grain that it 
may be abundant. See ^§ 484., Rem.; 491., 4. 

§ 649. The Isizulu abounds in the use of the passive 
voice, adopting it in many cases where the English would 
employ the active (see § 206., Rem.) ; thus, 

Ku liny wa abafazi ; 

It is dug by the women, — that is, the women do the digging, or the 
<1>|(S^^ ^ done by the women. 

Kwa be ku laliwa agabo ; 

It was being dwelt by them, — that is, they were dwelling. 

Wona 'enziwe yini ukuba enze ndfalo na ? 

By what are they made that they do so ? — that is, what makes them 

do so ? 
Nenkomo yokusengwa ubisi ; 

And the cow to be milked milk, — that is, to give milk. 

NezanYa uku ba izinieku zokwenza oku tandwa ngu- 
mpefumlo ; 

And hands to be servants for doing what is desired by the soul, — 

that is, what the soul desires. 
Sa felwa nguye ; 
We were died for by him, — that is, he ^ied for us. 

§ 660. The copulative conjunctions are not employed 
in the Isizulu to connect two or more verbal predicates ; 
but when the relation between such predicates is co- 
ordinate and intimate, as when there are two or more 
in a single proposition forming a kind of compound pre- 
dicate, the second and following verbs usually omit the 
use of auxiliaries, and, in the present and future, change 
the final vowel a to e. {k 641., I.) But sometimes 
each predicate may be considered as forming, with its 
pronominal subject, a new, simple proposition ; in which 
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case the final vowel of the succeeding verb, or verbs, is 
unchanged, though the auxiliary may be dropped. 

To illustrate each of these rtUeSj and exhibit also 
some variations; to illustrate them as well in the nega- 
tive as in the affirmative; and also to illustrate the 
manner in which the Isizulu, in the progress of a 
sentence^ passes from the affirmative to the negative, 
and also from the negative to the affirmative, — is the 
object of the following examples : — 

Nokuba sa be si Iwa, sa bubisana iminyaka yonke ; 

On the contrary, we were fighting,* (and) we killed each other 
every year. 

Si ya loba, si lobelana ; 

We do write, we write each other. 

Bekani nokulima kwabo ; ba ya sebenza, ba labe ama- 
iati, ba lime iminyakana e yiniozana ; ba be be se 
ti, insimu se yi gugile, be be se be yeka, se be lala 
omunye umsebenzi ; 

Behold ye their digging also ; they work, and cut away the trees, 
and dig a very few years; and then they say, the garden is worn 
out, then they leave, and begin some other work. 

Ni nga tini, uma ni bona umuntu o nokwazi ndzeng' 
abelungu nd£e na ? Uma e funa abantu ba be ba- 
ningi, nezinkabi, negedSa futi ; abantu bake ba kipe 
izipunzi, a lime insimu enkulu ; a ti uku yi jeda, a 
be se ti, se ngi katele, yekani ; a yeke e nga ka tsali 
nokutsala, a lime enye futi, a yi tsale, i mile, a nga 
be e sa yi 'lakula, a yi yeke, — ni nga tini ngaye lo 
'muntu na ? Ni nga ti, a ka na 'sineke nakanye ; 
Ni nga ti u nokusizeka na ? jabo, a ku ko ukusi- 
zeka, isineke si ngeko ; isinekesi nokusiza okukulu ; 

What would you say, if you should see a man of intelligence like 
the white people in general ? If he should look up many people, 
and oxen, and also a plough ; and his people should dig out 
stumps, and plant a large garden; and when he had finished it, 
he should then say, now I am tired, leave (it) ; and he should 
le&ve it before he had really planted, and should plough another 
likewise, and should plant it, and it should grow, but he should 
never weed it, but leave it, — what would you say of this man ? 
You would say, he has not the least thought. Would you say 
that he derives any profit ? No, there is no profit, where there 
is no thought ; there is great profit in thought. 

Ngi sindise, u nga ngi bubisi ; 

Save thou me, and not destroy me. 
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Uma aba be m landa ba be m bambile, wa be e ya ku 
ze a buye ; 

If those who followed him (=hi8 pursuers) had caught him, he 
would have been obliged to return. 

Sa fikake kona kwa Tukusa ; si te si sa fika, kwa se 
ku fika izinsizwa za sEsanjwini, zi za 'ku si taba^a; 
se zi yake nati kona enkosini ; 

So we arrived there at Tukusa ; and just as we arrived, there ar- 
rived the young men fi*om Isanku, coming to take us; so, then 
they go there with us to the king's. 

A si bekanga Umenzi, a si bekanga Umsindisi, a si 
bekanga abatunywa, a si bekanga ku 'banye; sa 
beka ezinyokeni kupela ; 

We did not look to the Creator, nor to the Savior, nor to the apos- 
tles; nor to others; but only to the snakes. (§§ 541 — 544.) 

Ma ngi tandwe, ngi nga zondwa ng' aliwe ; 

Let me be loved, and not hated nor rejected. 

Ngi sindise, u nga ngi iiotSi, u ngi bubise ; 
Save thou me, and not chase and kill me. 

Ma ngi sindiswe, ngi nga iiotSwa ngi budSiswe, ngi 
iiotlwe ngi bulawe, ngi nga be ngi sa bako em- 
^abeni ; 

Let me be saved, and not driven away nor destroyed, expelled 
nor killed, till (or so that) I shall never be here any more on 
the earth. 

Ngi sindise, u nga ngi bubisi, u file ikanda lami ; 

Save me, and not kill me, and hide my head. 

A nge ze a kala, a nge 'leke, a nge Yale ; 

He might not weep, nor laugh, nor play. 

A ngi nako ukukuluma, nokuzwa, nokuiabanga ; 

I cannot speak, nor hear, nor think. 

Ma u ng' el'li, u ye emapanYeni^ u siye itunga lenkosi; 
or a ku fanele u bu ng' euka, u ye emapanYeni, u 
siye itunga lenkosi ; 

Tou must not go down (from the capital), repair to the distant 
country kraals, and leave the king's milk-pail; or it is not proper 
that you should descend, and go, &c. 

A ku fanele ukuba u ng' eia, u ye emapanYeni ; 

It is not proper that you should descend, and go to the distant 

country kraals. 
Inkomo ka inkulu, iniinyane ; 
The cow is not large, but small. 
Ku mule wena, u mubi ; 
Thou art not beautiful, but ugly. 
Abantu babi, ka ba bale ; 
The people are ugly, they are not beautiful. 



I 
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Nga fika kambe kona, nga ti, ngi funa umbila. Wa 
ti Umakananandele wa ti, Wo! uinfundiai wraze 
kand^ani na ? Bekake, nangu wumbila : se ngi 
wonile. Loku umfundisi si lezi naye endawonye, 
a nga be u ya si tSena, ukuti, umbila ni nga woni, 

' nami ngi ya ku tenga. Loku si hamba ndze ku leli 
izwe, si ngabantu bake, a ku tso kiti, a nga ku tso 
okokuti, ni nga k' oni, nami ngi ya ku za 'ku tenga 
nonyaka nd£e. Se si ze si ya 'ku tenga ngawo 
kwezinye izindao, si be si ng' azi okoma u ya ku 
tanda, si ze sa ya ku tenga ngawo nawe. Nanka 
amasaka, u ya wa bona. Omunye umbila kimi 
lapa u nge be u sa wu bona ; nombilana o kona a 
su lingene uku^fiwa ngabantu bami. Kodwa ukuba 
wa be umfundisi e tsilo {w wa be e tsilo umfundisi), 
ngi ti wa ye e nge yi ku jeda. Nawe u ya bona 
inlolobela yamasaka^ ngokubane wa wu tenga ndle 
nomlungu amasumi emali yake e siyangalombili. 
Kodwa mina ngi dabukile, nga be ngi ng' azi ukuti 
umfundisi u ya wu funa umbila ; nga ngi nge ye 
uku ya 'ku tenga kwenye indao, ukuba nga be ng' 
azi ukuti u ya wu funa umbila ; 

I arrived of course there, and said, I am in search of maize. Then 
said Umakananandele, Oh! what has the missionary been about? 
Behold, here is the maize : I have already disposed of it. . In- 
asmuch as we are living together with the missionary, he ought 
to have told us, saying, ye must not dispose of the maize, for 
I also shall purchase. Since we live thus in this district (sec- 
tion of country), and are his people, he ought to say to us, he 
ought to command, saving, ye must not yet sell, for I am coming 
to buy this year likewise. We have just been and sold it in 
other places, not knowing that you would require, (else) we 
would have sold it to you. Here are the sacks, as you see. 
Other maize here with me you cannot see any more ; the little 
maize which is here, is just sufficient to be eaten by my people. 
But if the missionary had spoken, I think he would not have 
finished (the lot). You also see the pile of sacks, for so indeed 
the white man bought it (with) eighty shillings of his money. 
But I myself am sorry I did not know that the missionary is in 
want of the maize; I should not have j^one to sell at another 
place, had I known that he is in want of the maize. 

Sbct. 3. — Syntax of the Modes and Tenses. 
§ 551. In respect to the syntax of the modes and 
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tenses of verbs, in their relation to one another, and 
especially in reference to the relation of one tense to 
another, and that in a language rich above all others in 
material and forms for making the nicest of distinctions 
in these things, it is not easy to give particular rules. 
Nor is this necessary. Referring to the somewhat par- 
ticular account of the use and import of each auxiliary, 
and to the extended definitions and illustrations of the 
forms and uses of each mode and tense, as giv^i in 
Etymology (§§ 207 — 306.) ; and also to the definitions 
and illustrations of the different kinds of sentences, both 
simple and compound, as already presented in the first 
chapter of Syntax (§§ 394 — 429.), — a variety of well 
selected examples, under each mode and tense, is all 
that can be required here, except, perhaps, the following 
very general statement : — 

While the Isizulu finds no difficulty in alhwing an 
interchange of some of its modes, particularly the tm- 
perative, potential, and opta^ve, and displays great 
freedom in the interchange of tenses, sometimes repre- 
senting the past or future as present, and even the 
present and future as already past; it is also able, and 
particular, to employ those modes and tenses which give 
a correct expression of the sense intended. 

Rem. — On many of these points, the Zulu language bears a close 
analogy to the Greek. So true is this remark, that we may say, almost 
in the language of another concerning the Greek, that the Isizulo ' has 
the power of giving to narration a wonderful variety, life, and energy, 
from the freedom with which it can employ and interchange its teases. 
Without circumlocution, it can represent an action as continued or 
momentary ; as attempted or accomplished ; as introductory or con- 
clusive. It can at pleasure retard or quicken the progress of the 
narrative. It can give to it dramatic life and reality by exhibiting an 
action as doing, or epic vivacity and energy by dismissing it as done. 
It can bring a scene forward into the strong light of the present, and 
instantly send it back into the shiuie of the past. The variety, vivacity, 
and dramatic character of Zulu narrative can be preserved but very 
imperfectly in translation, from the fact that the English has, compara- 
tively, so small a variety of tenses and so little freedom in uniting the 
past and present.' 

The truth of these remarks, and of the above statement, or role, 
may be seen in the paragraphs which are now subjoined to exemplify 
the use of the modes and tenses, and especially the manner in wnicb 
these are combined and employed ia continuous discourse. 
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§ 552. I. The following examples are a specimen of 
the use of the Infinitive Mode : — 

1. As a noun in the nominative ; thus, 

Ukweduka ukuma kwabantu ; 

To err is the character of man. 

Loku ukungazi kwa m papisa kakulu ; 

This uncertainty made him feel very anxious. 

2. As a noun in the accusative — 

a. The object of a verb ; thus, 

Si ya funa uku zwa in'lalo yenu ; 

We want to hear of your estate. 

b. The object of a preposition ; thus, 

W enza iniwadi en'le ngokujonda kwake ; 

He made a nice book by his right thinking. 

S' onile ku 'bazali betu ngoku nga ba laleli ; 

We have sinned against our parents by not obeying them. 

3. As qualified by an Adjective ; thus, 
Kubi ukuhamba kwabo ; 

Evil is their mode of life. 

4. As entering into construction in dependence upon 
another word — 

a. Depending upon a noun ; thus, 

Inkosi i tumile isigidiSimi sokuza 'ku buza ; 

The chief has sent a messenger to come to inquire. 

Zi nesineke sokuzakela izinTu zazo ; 

They have sense to build for themselves their houses. 

Ba s' azisa indao yokubusa ; 

They make us to know the place of blessedness. 

b. Depending upon an adjective ; thus, 
Inkabi indala uku donsa ; 

The ox is too old to draw. 

c. Depending upon another verb — 
(a.) Objectively; thus, 

Amakolwa a jalile uku tenga iziniwele ; 

The believers have begun to buy wagons. 
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(b.) Modally; thus, 

Butani abafana, be ze 'ku lima ; 

Assemble the boys, that they may come to dig. 

(Abantu) be za 'ku ngi tabata ; 

They (the people) came to take me. 

d. Depending upon a conjunction ; thus, 

A ngi nako ukukuluma nokuzwa nokuiabanga ; 

I cannot speak, nor hear, nor think. 

5. As absolute, having no dependence upon another 
word; thus, 

Ya ti impi, uku pendula kwayo, si ya ku bona ; 

The commando said, (in) replying, we will see. 

§ 563. II. Some of the forms and uses of the Indica- 
tive Mode J as already specified ^ 221., are further illus- 
trated in the following examples ; thus. 

Si ye zwa kaloku ndiSe, u kona umsebenzi omukulu, 
o mangalisayo. Ku tiwa, peSeya izindaba zi ya 
handCiswa ngonyazi ; 

We hear just now, there is a great, and wonderful work. It is said, 
beyond (the sea) news is made to travel by lightning. 

Nga fika kwiti lapa ku linywayo; laHwa ilobo; kwa 

fika uku ti, inkosi i ya wela ; 
I reached home while they are digging ; the summer was spent ; 

then came word, the king is crossing over. 

§ 554. III. Some of the forms and uses of the Po- 
tential Mode J as already specified § 222. ^ are further 
illustrated in the following examples ; thus, 

Si ya ku tokoza si nga z' amkela iziniwadi zenu ; 

We shall rejoice should we receive your letters. 

Kodwa iningi labantu ku leli Mizwe ba nge ke b' azi 
'luto ngako ; 

But the greater part of the people in this country would know 
nothing about it. 

Ngi nge be ngi sa tanda izono zami ; 

I may not be still loving my sins — or, I ought not, &c. 

2 «L 
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(In'liziyo) a ngi nge yi fanise na 'nta; i ya guiuka 
ndzak) ; i fana nesondo eli pendulwa amanzi ; lona 
K nge mi uma ku vulelwe amanzi ; 

I cannot compare it (the heart) to anything; it is forever changing; 
it is like a wheel which is turned by water; that cannot stand 
still if it be opened upon by the water. 

Ngf be ngi ti ku nga ba ku'le ; 

I was thinking it wonld be well. 

Wa Ci, ama u ya puza (abutSwafa), e sa bu bala, a 
nga m giba ebanTeni ; kodwa uma ka bu balanga, 
ku nge be neiala ; ngi nge m gibe ; 

He said, if he drinks (beer), being still pledged (against) it, he 
would expel him from the church ; but if he had not signed 
(against) it, it would not be a sin ; I would not expel him. 

Wa be e nga fenyisa ukuyahva ; 

He may have despised reproof. 

A ku fanele ukuba u nga ya emapanTeni ; 

It is not proper that you should go to the distant country villages. 

Wenzile izulu, lapo ni nga pila, na lapo ni nga so za 

na fa^ uma ni lungile ; 
He has made heaven, where you nuiy live, and never die, if you 

are good. 

Ni nge ze n^ amba nokuba ku nga penduka bapi ; 

You cannot doubt who must repent, 

Umkumbu u nga se mi kuso ; 

The ship could not stand against it any fonger. 

Bonke b' onile ; ngi nge ze nga tSo ukuba b' one ka- 
ngapt ; ngi nga ze ngi linge uku bala rzinwele ze- 
kanda la lo 'mfana ; 

All have sinned ; I need not try to tell* ftow many times ; I might 
as well try to count the hairs on that boy's head. 

Uma si za ku tata umuti, ku nga ti, uma u s' alula, 
ku nga ze ku 'laluke omunye o veza iiebo, a ti, ma 
si tate izintambo si wu xole ngazo, kandu ukuma si 
wa'lule (umuti) ; 

If we were going to take a log, perhaps, should it be too heavy for 
us, there might start up some one who would devise a plan, and 
say, let us take thongs and drag it with them, in order that we 
may overcome it (the log). 
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§555. IV. Someof the forms and uses of the Optoff re 
Mode^ as already specified § 223. ^ are further illustrated 
in the following examples ; thus, 

Se nga nga ti nga be na lata kona, ka na buya ; 

Oh that ye had stayed there, and not returned. 

Se nga nga ti nga be ni nga lalanga ni sebenze kona, 
nga ti nge na buya ne za 'ku lala ekaya ; 

Would that ye had not remained and worked there, but that ye had 
returned and come to reside at honoe. 

Nga si nga tandi Usatani, isita esi si bubisayo ; 
Let us net love Satan, the enemy who destroys us. 

Nga be ni nga m siyanga ; nga be ni linga ukuba ni 
m lenge ; 

You ought not to have left him ; you ought to have tried to rescue 
liim — or, tried if ye might render him assistance. 

Ba ti, Wo ! sa bala ngobuula ; nga ti nge si nga bu 
balanga ; 

They said. Oh ! we signed foolishly ; would that we had not signed 
ofTfrom it (beer). 

Loku umfundisi si "lezi naye endawonye, a nga be u ya 
si tsena, ukuti, umbila ni nga woni, nami ngi ya ku 
tenga ; 

Since we are living together with the missionary, he ought to have 
told us, saying, ye must not sell the maize, for I am coming to 
buy it my»eir. 

Nga be laba 'bantwana be labanga ngoTiuo na ? 

Ought not these children to think of God ? 

Nga be ni labanga ngaye ; 
Ye ought to think of him. 

Kwa nga ti ngi nga tsona ; 

It seemed as if I should sink. 

Nga kala se nga ti inliziyo yanii i nga jabuka; 

I sobbed as if my heart would burst. 

§ 556. V. Some of the forms and uses of the Impera- 
tive Made J as already specified § 224., are Airther illus- 
trated in the following examples ; thus, 
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Ma ni busiswe, ni namatele ndzalo kiiye ; 
May ye be blessed, and ever adbere to him. 

U ya tso, ukuti, uma u su jedile lo 'msebenzi, u ze u 
hambe u ye lapaya, wenze okunye e ngi funa ukuba 
u kwenze ; 

He says that, when you have finished this work, you must come 
and go there yonder, and do whatever e)se I may require you 
to do. 

Ma ngi sindiswe, ngi nga iiotSwa ngi budziswe, ngi 
iiotswe ngi bulawe, ngi nga be ngi sa ba ko em- 
'labeni ; 

Let me be saved, And not expelled nor destroyed, driven away nor 
killed, till I shall be here no more upon the earth. 

Ma bo linga ba m lenge ; 

Let them try and deliver him. 

Ya ti ku mina inkosikazi, a ku wele uku ya *ku bona 
unyoko ; 

The queen said to me, come thou, go down to see thy mother. 

Pindelani kona ezweni lenu, ni yo kwaka kona ; 

Return ye hither again to your country, ye shall build here. 

Abantu ba ti, ukujala ngokuvela kwabo, kwa tunywa 
unwabu ku tiwa, ma lu hambe, lu ye, lu tSele abantu 
bonke, lu memeze, lu ti, abantu ma ba nga fi. Na 
nga semva kwonwabu kwa tunywa intulo ukuba i 
memeze futi, i ti, abantu ma ba fe. Ku te enYeleni, 
unwabu Iwa libala uku za 'ku ti, ma ba nga fi. 
Kodwa intulo ya gidiSima ngamanYa, ya funyanisa 
unwabu lu libele ukuTa ubukwebezane, lu hamba in- 
lozana ndze, lu nga gidzimanga ngamanYa. Kodwa 
intulo ya gidiSima ngamanTa, ya fika, ya ti, ku tiwa, 
abantu ma ba fe. Na nga semva Iwa fika unwabu, 
intulo i se i fikile, Iwa memeza unwabu, lu ti, ku 
tiwa, abantu ma ba nga fi. Ku te lu sa tSo nd£alo, 
Iwa mbetsezwa intulo, ukuU, eya (eiya, iya, or yiya) ! 
ku tiwa, abantu ma ba fe. Kodwa abantu ba lu 
buza, be ti, ukona u velapi na ? Intulo i si tselile 
kulala, i ti, ku tiwa, abantu ma ba fe. WenS u 
libele ubukwebezane ndze. Ba ti, se si bambila 
elentulo tina. 
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The people say, to begin with their origin, there was sent a chame- 
leon, the command being, let him proceed, go, and tell all people, 
and proclaim saying, let not the people die. And af\er the 
chameleon, there was sent a lizard (or salamander) that he 
might proclaim, again, saying, let the people die. It came to 
pass on the way, the chameleon delayed to come to say, let them 
not die. But the lizard ran hard, and overtook the chameleon 
lingering to eat mulberries, walking just a little, not running 
hand. But the lizard ran hard, arrived, and said, the command 
16, let the people die. And afterwards the chameleon arrived, the 
lizard having already arrived, and the chameleon proclaimed, 
saying, the command is, let the people not die. And as he was 
speaking thus, he received a slap in the face from the lizard, 
saying, get thee gone ! the command is, let the people die. But 
the people asked him, saying, whence comest thou ^ The lizard 
told us first, saying, it is said, the people must die. As for you, 
yoo lingered for mulberries. As for ourselves, said they, we 
have already received the lizard's (message). 

Ya ti inkosikazi, yelanini, ke ni ye emakaya enu ; 

The queen said, go ye down, come, go to your homes. 

§ 557. YI. Some of the forms and uses of the Sub- 
junctive Mode^ as already specified § 225. , are further 
illustrated in the following examples ; (thus, 

So tuma umfana ukuba a ku tSele ; 

We will send a boy that he may tell thee. 

Ngi ya bona ukuba isikati sami si seduze ukuba ngi 
tSone ekufeni ; 

I see that my time is near when I must sink in death. 

A ku fanele ukuba u ye emapariYeni u Siye itunga 
lenkosi ; 

It is not allowed that you go to the country kraals and leave the 
king's milking. 

Kona se ni kulilop ngi ya ku tanda ukuba ogi ni tele 
kona lapa ; 

When you have grown (to be men), I shall be glad to locate you 
jiiit here— -or, glad if I may loceie, &c. 

Nga be ngi nga nika kwonke e ngi nakOp ukuba ngi 
ngene, ngi m tsele ukuba nsa Jamba amanga ; 

I would have given all that I bad, if Icould have gone in, and have 
told him that I had told a lie. 

Ku tiwa (inkomo) i bizwa uyise ; kanti a i bizwanga 
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leyo inkomo ; ku jandSwa ngomlomo nd^e. Uma 
i be i bizwa oyise, ngapane e nga se sindile (yena) 
na? 

It is said, it (the cow) was demanded by his (deceased) father ; 
whereas that cow was not demanded ; it was just an oral device. 
If it had been required by his ancestral shades, then ought he 
not to have been already restored to health ? 

Ufua ngi be ngi ku tso loku ngi tiga lali ngi ku fu- 
mane Eniwadini ka 'Tiiio, ni be ni nge kolwe ; 

Now if I had told you this without first finding it in the Book of 
God, you could not have believed me. 

Ku ndzalo nezilwane zesiduli ; uma iniwele i nyatele 
inYu yazo, zi ya tsetsa uku yi sebenza masinyane, 
zi yi vimbe leyo 'ndao e nyatelweyo iniwele ; 

So it is with the little animals of the ant-hill ; if a wagon runs orer 
their house, t^iey hasten to repair it immediately, and bui4d up 
that place which was trodden down by tiie wagon. 

Uma abafundisi ba fika lapa, ba bona abantu be nga 
kolwanga, ba be se be muka, ngapane e nge ko 
amakolwa ; ngesineke sabo a kona amakolwa ; 

When the missionaries came here, and saw the people unbelieving, 
had they gone away at onee, then there must have been no be- 
lievers ; through their perseverance there are believers. 

Ngokubane nami nga be ngi ngumuntu nd2e; ngi 
balekile okwabane ngi bone ukuti ngi za ku bulawa. 
Mina umzi ngi ye nga wu lata ku 'belungu ; kandu 
ukuma nami ngi be inkosi ; 

For I also was just a common man ; I fled because I saw that I 
was about to be killed. As for myself I then obtained a kraal 
(standing, power, authority) from the white people ; so it was 
that I also became king. 

Wa ti, ngapane (inkomo) i ya ku buya i zale ; 

He said, she (the cow) ought to have another calf. 

Ngi ti, be ku dela inliziyo yami, i bi labanga ukuba i 
bi yinTu yesonda ; ngi ya vuma ; kodwa i bi yinYu 
yabelungu, ngi be ngi nga yi ku vuma, be ngi ya ku 
biza oku nga pambili ; 

I say, it has satisfied my heart, considering that it was a hoase 
of worship; but if it had been a house for white people, I 
should not have consented, I should have asked ndore (for 
thatching it). 
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Noma u kona umaebenzi wokuzuza okukulo, iiiiia u 
nga lungile, aba ka Keristu ma ba tsetse ba yeke 
loko ; noma into i si siza ngokupila, uma i nga vu- 
nyelwe, ma s' a'lukane nayo ; ma si nga bi nestneke 
esonweni nakanye; 

lliough there be a work of great profit, if it be not right, Christians 
must be ready to give up that (profit) ; though a thing may help 
as to a living, if it be not allowed, let us separate from it ', let 
us not persist in sin at all. 

Ku ndzengokuba u ya tso 'ku ti, uma u nga tsongo, 
u tume umuntu okoknti, hamba u yo kii funa into e 
tile ; ku tike labo 'bantu aba be nayo, ba ti, be se 
bona lo 'muntu o vela kuwe> ba ti, nga ku be i se 
kona, ukuba wa be si tsenile, ukuti^ no londoloza 
leyo, nanxi ngi ze ngi yi fumane. Nawe u fika 
ndze, nga ku be u sa yi bona i se kona, se ba ze ba 
y' ona ; 

It is as if you do thus, if yon have not spoken (for a thing before- 
hand), you send a person, saying, go and seek a certain thing ; 
and so those people, who hadb it, say, when they see this persoa 
who comes from you, they say, it would have been here if he 
had told us, saying, you must preserve that, for I am coming to 
get it. And you, arriving thus, should still see it yet there, 
though they had already been and disposed of it. 

Kodwa uma abantu ba si tSela ku lesi 'sikati ndze, 
ba ti, abantu nga be be nga fanga, uma unwabu In 
fike kulala, la memeze, abantu ma ba nga fi ; 
ukuba k*wa fika intulo kuj'ala, ya ti, abantu ma ba fe. 
Kodwa na kaloku, iniienye y abantu ba yi zonda in- 
tulo, be ti, ku Dgani likubayonaya gidzima kulala, 
ya ti, abantu ma ba fe na ? Ba yi bona abanye, ba 
tande uku yi tSaya, ba yi bulale, be ti, ya tsoloni 
na ? Na futi, iniienye yabantu, laba abe zwayo nge- 
zinTebe, be tselwa abadala abaniinyane, se be zwile 
loku, ba ya zonda unwabu be tanda uku lu riliza, 
be ti, le 'ntwana eya libala ukuba i tsele abantu 
ukuba be nga fi ; nga be si nga fanga nati ; nga be 
be sa lezi nabadafa betu ; nga be zi nga ba ko izifo 
lapa em'labeni. Ku ngokulibala kwonwabu. 

But if the people tell us (about it), at just this present time, they 
say, people would not have died, if the chameleon* had arrived 
first, and shouted, let not the people die ; whereas the lizard 
came first, and said, let the people die. But, eve» now, a portion 
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of the people hate the lizard, sajring, why is it that he ran first, 
and said, let the people die? Some see it, and love to beat it, aod 
kill it, saying, why did it speak ? And again, a portion of the 
people, those who hear by the ears, being told by a few old 
people, having heard this, they hate the chameleon, and love to 
push it aside, saying, that is the little thing which delayed to 
tell the people that they should not die ; (had he told them), 
we too should not have died ; our ancestors also would 
have been still living ; there would have been no diseases 
here on the earth. It all comes from the delay of the 
chameleon. 

^ 558. VII. The isolated forms and uses of the 
several tenses of the verb have been already ^Ten, at 
some length) in the discussion of those topics under 
Etymology §§ 231—306. 

Rem. — It is not, however, from mere isolated forms that a true and 
full idea of the tenses of the Zulu verb can be gathered. Neither can 
the nicer shades of these tenses be translated into the English 
language. After getting a clear view of the elements, — ^the me and 
import of the sevend auxiliaries, and of the leading forms, — one of the 
best exercises, for gaining a command of the langaage, is to study 
the verb in the rarioiia and numerous relations of its modes and 
tenses. 

§ 559. VIII. An illustration of some of those forms 
and uses, and of some of the ways, in which different 
tenses are connected, or in which one tense succeeds 
another, may be found not only in the foregoing para- 
graphs (§§ 552 — 557.), but especially in the following 
examples. 

Rem. — ^Many of the quotations contain other tenses than that which 
is named at the head of the paragraph in which the example is given; 
and this of necessity, where the relation and succession <^ the tenses are 
to be presented together wiih their forms and uses, as in the paragraphs 
(A— F) which follow. 

^ 560. IX. A. Some of the forms, uses, and relations 
of the Present Tense : — 

(Izingelosi) zi ya lala ezulwini. Ni ti, z' enzani kona 

na ? Ni ti, zi ya vilapa na ? ja; a zi ze zi nga 

vilapa 'sikati ; 
They (the angels) live in heaven. And what do y6u think they are 

doing there ? Idle, do you think ? No; they are never idle a 

moment. 
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Nezintutane zi yizintwana ; noko zi ya bonisa isineke 
sazo ; li ze li tSone zi sebenza indao yazo yoku'Iala. 
Uma u zi lapela, a zi Yali zona ; 

And the ants are little things ; yet they show their wisdom ; until 
the sun goes down they are busy on their place of residence. If 
you consider them, they do not play. 

Abanye abafundisi, iloku ba fikayo, a ku ka kolwa 
'muntu ; 

As to other teachers, ever since their arrival, no one yet believes. 

A ku fanele ukuba ngi nga ya emapanYeni) ngi siya 
itunga lenkosi, li nga sa patwa 'muntu ; 

It is not proper for me to go to the country kraals, and leave the 
king's milk-pail to be no longer cared for by any one. 

Ukukolwa ku dinga isineke, ngokuba umuntu o ko- 
Iwayo u hamba ndzengomuntu e hamba endaweni 
e nameva ; ngokuba umuntu e hamba emeveni U ya 
bekisisa a beke izinyao ; a ka lalazeli ndze ndze- 
ngomuntu e hamba ebaleni ; 

Faith has need of care, for a man who believes walks like a man 
walking in a thorny place; for a man walking among thorns 
looks sharp where he puts his feet ; he does not look aoroad in 
all directions like a man going in a clear place. 

Abatakati ba hamba ebusuku, abantu be lele, be funa 
uku bulala abantu, be hamba nezilwane zabo ingwa 
Abanye ba ti, ba hamba nezimpaka kona ebusuku ; 
abanye ba ti, ba tela ukufa ezinTeleni, ukuba lapo 
umuntu e hambile kona ku leyo inTela, u ya tabata 
ukufa enTeleni. Abanye ba ti, ku ya mbelwa em- 
nvango ; abanye ba ti, ku ya mbelwa esangweni ; ^ 
ananye ba ti, ku ya mbelwa ensimini ukuba amabele 
a fe. Abanye ba ti, ku ya bemiswa umuntu ema- 
kaleni, ukuba a be nomjoto ekanda ; abanye ba ti, 
ku ya telelwa umuntu* ukuba a be iiwane, a be 
isinga, a be ibuda, a be isiula ; omunye a be isitu- 
twane, omunye a be isifumbu ; omunye ba m taba- 
tele into emazinyweni, a yi lafuniieyo, ukuba ama-^" 
zinyo a be nokufa a m bulaie ; 

Wizards go in the night, the people being asleep, and seek to kill 
people, associating with their wild beasts the leopard. Some 
say, they so with wild cats there in Ihe night; some say, they 
pour out death in the highways, so that when a person goes 
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there on that road, he takes death on the road. Sone saj, il 
is buried in the door-way ; some say, it is buried in the gate- 
way ; some say, it is buried in the garden that the com may 
die. Some say, it is given to be snuffed by a person in the nos- 
trils, that he may become soft in the head— love-cracked ; some 
say, it is poured out for a person that he may become crazy, or 
become a rogue, or a dreamer, or a fool ; that one may become 
an epileptic, another a hump-back; for another, they put some- 
thing in the teeth,, which they chew, that the teeth may become 
diseased and kill him. 

§ 561. X. B. Some of the forms, nses, and relations 
of the Past Tense :— 

Ukuzalwa kwami,^ kambe, nga zalwa Emlalazi. Kwa 
tike ngi se isikunYwane, ng' eraukake, nga ya ekaya 
komame; nga fika kona iniiatsana ku linywayo, 
nga ze nga li Ya ilobo. Kwa fika ubusika ; kwa 
buye kwa linywa, nsi sa lezi kona ; 

As to my birth, of course, I was born on the Umlalazi. And then 
when I was still a youth, I left, and went to the home of my 
mother ; I arrived there just as they were dijj^ging a litUe, and 
passed the summer. Winter came ; and again they dug, I still 
remaining there. 

A ngi banga ngi sa ya kona ; 

I have never been there. 

Ba ti, kwa bonwa ukuYa ku vatiwe emlangeni ; kwa 
ti umuntu wa ka wa Ya, we zwa kumnandi, wa be 
se u ye dzayela ; 

They say, there was seen food ready amonc the reeds ; it happened 
a man once ate, and found it sweet, and so became habituated. 

^ Wa lunywa inyoka ; 

You were bitten by a snake, — t.e., take care or you will be bitten. 

Si be si ng' azi okoma u ya ku tanda (umbila), si ze 
sa ya 'ku tenga ngawo ; 

We did not know that you would want the maize, and therefore 
went and sold it. 

Nawo lona nga ze nga wona nd£e, ngi ti umbila u 
nawo ; ukuba nga be ng* azi okokuti ka nawo um- 
bila, nga be ngi nga yi ku pange ngi wone ; 

And so I went and sold this, thinking he has maize ; if I had 
known that he has no maize, 1 should not have gone at once and 
sold it. 
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(IhaSi) li ke la baleka kambe; 

It (the hone) ran soniewhat away of course, — i.e., made a slight 
attempt to run away. (See § 237., 2., c.) 

Nga ti ngi nga ka lali ekaya inyanga i se 'nye, wa 

fika umuntu o se zo ku ngi tabata ; 
And before I had been at home a single month, there came a man 

who was about to take me away at once. 

§ 563. XL C. Some of the forms, uses, and rela- 
tions of the Future Tense : — 

Imbala ngi ya ku twala loku na ? 

Verily shall I bear this ? 

Futi, si y' esaba ukuba Umpande u ya ku tukutela, 
a niabe ku tengwe ezweni lake, uma e zwa oku 
ndXalo; 

Moreover, we are afraid that Umpande will be angry, and forbid 
trading in his country, if he hears of such things. 

Uma si kutele, a si so ze sa fa vinYala ; 
If we are industrious, we shall never die of famine. 

NdXalo labisisa pansi, u Kmisise, lapo aroavila e sa 
lele ; u ya ku ba nokuYa kwokuba n tenge, nokwo- 
knba u Te ; 

So, thrust in deeo, and dig hard, while sluggards are still sleeping ; 
and you shall have food, not only that you may sell, but also that 
you may eat. 

W* azi ukuba ni ya ku tanda uku pila ku be nguna- 

{^akade, ngako wenzile izuln, lapo ni nga pila, na 
apo ni nga so za na fa, uma ni lungile ; 
He knew that you would want to live forever, and so he has made 
heaven, where you may live, and never die, if you are good. 

Uma ni ya ku konza Utiiio, a be uyilo nesilobo senu, 
ma ni penduke ; 

If you will serve God, so that he may be your Father and Friend, 
you must repent. 

Nffokuba u ya lala umpefumlo wake, a nga be e sa 
ba na 'silobo ezulwini, a nga be e sa ba na 'silobo 
'ndao ; okukulu, ukuba e nga sa yi ku ba na silobo; 

For he loses his soul, and has not a Iriend in heaven, nor anywhere 
else ; and, what is more, he never will have a friend. 
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Kwa fika isigidfimi, esi vela ku inkosi, esi zo ku biza 
izinkomo ; 

There arrived a .messenger, which comes from the king, which is 
about to demand cattle. 

Namla a si tandi ; u nga bona, so tuma umfana ukuba 
a ku tsele, ukuba se si ya tanda kakulu ; 

To-day we are not willing ; you may see, we will send a boy that 
he may tell you, when we are already quite willing. 

Ba be si tsenile, okokuti, ni nga k' oni loko ; si ya 
ku za si ku fumane ; 

They had told us, saying, you must not yet dispose of that; we are 
coming to get it. 

§ 563. XII. D. Some of the forms, uses, and rela- 
tions of the Present Perfect Tense : — 

Ngi balile ngaso isineke ; 
I have written about consideration. 

Bekake, nangu wumbila ; se ngi wonile ; 

See, here is the maize ; I have already sold it. 

Sa lala ya ze ya fa inyanga ; ku te nga semva kwoba 
i fe inyanga, sa pindelake ; 

We remained until the month expired ; it came to pass after the 
month, had expired, we went back again. 

Uma ku fikiie ukufa, (umuntu) u ya tabata into a ye 
enyangeni ; 

When sickness has arrived, a person takes something and goes to 
the doctor. 

Inyanga be i si ya tula, i si tabata itongwane layo, 
i bi si ti, wozani, si ye lapaya. Ni pete intoni na ? 
Se be ti, O 'nkos', a si pete 'luto ; si pete, — nansi 
intwana ; 

After a long silence, the doctor then takes his snuff-box, and says, 
come, let us go yonder. What have you brought ? llien they 
say, O king, we have not brought anything ; we have brought, 
— here is a trifle. 

§ 564. XIII. E. Some of the forms, uses, and rela- 
tions of the Past Perfect Tense : — 

Be be se be fikiie na ? {a ; be be sa bekiwe ; 

Had they already arrived ? No; they were still expected. 
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Kwa iiwa ekaya, izinkomo za ^Hwa peSeya, okoba 
inkosi abantu ya be i ba nikile (zona) ; 

At home, it was said, the cattle were eaten beyond (the river), be- 
cause the king had given (them) to the people. 

Yena wa ti, nokuba wa be botSiwe, a ka yekanga urn- 
sebenzi wake; 

He indeed, even though he had been imprisoned, did not give up 
his work. 

Nga be ngi nge yi bone, uma lo 'muntu wa be e nga 
ngi kombisanga ; kodwa nga yi bona ngaye yena a 
ngi kombisayo ; 

I should not have seen it, if that man had not directed me; but I 
saw it by means of him who directed me. 

Uma a be si pe ukuYa, sa be si ya ka m tanda; 
kodwa '^ si panga, a si yi ku m tandake; si m 
tandelani, loku e nga si piyo ukuYa, ukuba si Ye 

tela, si djfabule, izinliziyo zetu zi tokoze na ? 
e had given us food, we should have loved him ; but he did not 
give us, and so we shaU not love him ; why should we love him, 
since he does not give us food, that we may eat indeed, rejoice, 
and our hearts be glad ? 

Ba fika kusasa, ya be se i file ; 

They arrived in the morning, after it had died. 

Ubaba o tandekayo wa be se e file ; 
My dear father had already died. 

Nga labanga, se nga ti ngi nga nika yonke imfuyo 
yelizwe, ukuba ngi bize kakulu ukuba a ngi zwe, 
ngi lele uyekelo Iwake ; kodwa nga be se ngi pu- 
tile; wa be se e setuneni iminyaka e ytSumi na- 
mbili ; 

I said, I would give all the wealth of the world, if I might call so 
loud that he would hear me, that I might ask his forgiveness ; 
but I had already lost the opportunity; he had been in the grave 
now twelve years. 

Nga ku be nami ngi sa lalele, ukuba wa be e tsiio, 
ukuti, umbila u nga woni ; 

I should have waited for (him) until now, if he had said, you must 
not dispose of the maize. 

§ 565^ XIV. F. Some of the formsi uses, and rela- 
tions of the Future Perfect Tense : — 
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Wena naye no ba se ni gidSimile ; 

You and he will have run. 

Uma a si tumanga amfana, a si yi ku ba si tandile 
uku tenga ; si nga tuma ngomsumbuluko ; kodwa 
uma si nga sa m tumanga, si ya Ku be a si tan- 
danga ; 

If we should not send a boy, we shall not have been willing to sell; 
we may send on Monday ; but if we should still not have sent 
him, we shall have been still unwilling (to sell). 

Uma ngi nga buyi ngomjibelo, ngi ya ku ba ngi tan- 
dile uku lala etekwini*; kodwa uma ngi nga tanda- 
nga, no ngi beka ngomiibelo ; 

If I do not return on Saturday, 1 shall have been willing to remain 
at the Bay ; but if I should not be willing, ye shall Took for me 
on Saturday. 

(Inkosi) a i se yi ku ze ya be i sa ku nika 'luto, nawe 
wo ze u suke ku lelo iniiiwa, wake kwenye indao ; 
ku ti uma u su sukile, u ya ku biza invanga yemiti 
i ku lanzise; ku se i ku ze wa lu Dona uto ola 
nikwa inkosi ; 

He (the chief) shall never more again have given thee anything, 
until thou idialt have departed from that building spot, and have 
built in another place ; and when thou hast already departed, 
thou shalt call an herb-doctor that he mav cleanse thee ; then 
shalt thou have seen something given thee by the chief. 



Sect. 4. — Idiomatic Verbs ^ Forms ^ and Uses. 

§ 566. There are certain idiomatic verbs (§ 216.), or 
certain idiomatic forms and uses of the verb, which claim 
attention. 

§ 567. The use of uku ft, as an auxiliary, has been 
specified. (See ^ 211., 2., 6.; 215.) It is used also :— 

1. As a kind of expletive in the sense of and, now^ so 
it was, it came to passy — to introduce a new subject, or 
sentence; thus, 

Nga zalwa Emialazi. Kwa tike ngi se isikuiffwane, 

ng' emukake, nga ya ekaya komame ; 
I was born at the Umlaiazi. And while I was still a youth, I left, 

and went to the home of my mother. 
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Kwa ti akuba ngi wele, nga funyanisa amkwenyana 

wetu; 
And when I had crossed over, Lfound our brother-in-law. 

2. In the sentfe of ami, noir, then^ btit^ — ^to denote a 
connection between the subsequent and preceding pro- 
position, and introduce an inference, or an explanation ; 
thus. 

Noma e gula, a nga sa Ti ukuYa, ku ti aba lala naye 
ba m nike ukul^, a ku niabeke; ba ti, yiYana, funa 
u nga bi naroanYa ; 

Or if he is sick, and does not still eat food, then those who live 
' with him ffive him food, which he accordingly refuses ; and they 
say, eat. Test you have no strength. 

Ku te nga semra kwoba i fe inyanga, sa pindelake. 
Si te si sa lezi iniozana, lapa inyanga yetwasayo, 
kwa fika ukuti, Isanlu si ya bizwa; sa kupukake, sa 
fika enkosini. Si te si sa fika enkosini, kwa tiwa, 
ma yi butane yonke (impi) ; ya butanake ; 

And after the moon had expired^ we went back. And as we were 
waiting a little, while tne moon waxed, there came to say, the 
Sanku division is summoned ; accordingly we went up, and 
arrived at the capital. And just as we arrived at the capital, 
the command was given, let the whole army assemble ; and it 
assembled accordingly. 

Wa tuma unwabu ku 'bantu, uku za 'ku ti, ku tiwa, 
ma ni nga fi. Ku te enYeleni unwabu Iwa libala ; 

He sent a chameleon to men, to come to say, it is said, ye shaU not 
die. But the chameleon lingered on the road. 

3. In the sense of say, doj make, and, now, thus, 
that, — to introduce some subordinate word, or clause ; 
thus, 

A fike a m bone, ukuti ka biyi kale ; 

He comes and sees him, that he does not make a good fence. 

Nami nge zwa ukuti a se ng' alule (amanzi) ; 
I also felt that it (the water) had already overcome me. 

Ya funa, oku nga ti i nga si langanisa pakati ; 

It (the army) sought, as it were, to enclose us within (its wings). 

Uma a si na 'kwazi, ma si yeke, si tule, si ti, du ! 

If we are ignorant, let us stop, be silent, and say— nothing. 
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Naye o nga vuki kusasa, u ya ku ti, njunju! a nga wa 

fumanisi umsebenzi wake k^usilwa ; 
He that does not rise early, shall say, heigh-ho ! and not overtake 

his work at night. 

Ba buka, ba ti, keiie ! 

They looked, and said, wonderful ! 

4. In the sense of to wit^ namely, for instance^ some, 
certain, particular, — in order to designate or specify 
some person, place, or thing ; thus, 

A ti, ukufa ku sendaweni e tile ; 

He says, the disease is in a certain place. 

Uma i ti, a no m funelani umuti o tile, ba m funela 

wona; 
If he says, you must get him a certain medicine, they get it for him. 

§ 568. This verb, or verbal noun, uku ti, used in 
one or another of the senses already specified, (as also 
uku ba,) is often found in a state of regimen, and some- 
times in the locative case. 

1. In a state of regimen ; thus, 

Ku te nga semva kwoba i fe inyanga ; 

And after the month had ended, — literally, it said in the event of 
that the moon died. 

Kwa ku tSo yona inkosi okokuti, ka si Ye (izinkomo) ; 

The king himself had said that we might eat (the cattle). 

2. In the locative case; thus, 

Ba ti, yeti, 'mngani, wena wa sekutini ; 

They say, hail, friend, thou of a certain (place, office, or character, 
t.e., thou shade of our ancestors). 

U kona yena o ba ledayo abantu ba sekutini ; 

There is one who destroys the people of said (kraal). 

§ 569. The infinitive uku ba, to be, is used, some- 
times in its simple form, eithifer full or contracted, and 
sometimes in regimen, to signify, that, so that, since, tf, 
for, because; thus, 

Wa ti, ai, a zi se ko, ngokuba sa Ta, ukuba kwa ku 

tso yona inkosi okokuti, ka si Ye ; 
He said, no, there are no longer any, for we ate (them), since the 

king himself had said that we might eat (them). 
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Ukuba amanzi a ye se koiur nga pambili amaningi, 
nga ngi nga se yi ka wela, ngokuba nga se ng' 
alulekile ; 

If the water had gone still on there further in abutidanc^, I could 
never have crossed, for I was already exhausted. 

§ 570. The infinitive uku ma^ to stand, is used some- 
times in full, sometimes contracted, and sometimes in 
regimen, to signify t/*, when^ whether^ that^ fw^ be- 
cause {% 212., Rem. 2.) ; thus, 

Kwa ti ukuma ng' aluleke, a tanda amanzi uku ngi 

yisa pansi ; 
And when I was exhausted, the water wished to take me to the 

bottom. 

Ka s' azi kodwa ukuma wa ke wa langana ini naye 
na ; 

We do not know whether he ever met with him. 

Ka ku lungile okwomane si lale endawonye sonke 

nezingane zetu ; 
It is not good that we should all remain together with our children. 

§ 571. The form ukuze^ from uku za, to come, is 
used to signify until j that^ so thatj in order that (§ 210., 
4.); thus, 

Inyama ba yi ngenisa ei/Twini, ba yi valele kona, be 
ti, ma ku Ye oyise, ukuze ba bone ukuba be ku 1a- 
tselwe bona, ba si pe imfuyo eningi, nkdze ka sinde 
izingane zetu na ti ; 

They put the meat in a house, and shut it up there, saying, let the 
fathers eat, that they may see that it was slaughtered ror them, 
and grant us much wealth, so that #e and our children may 
escape* 

§ 572. The verbs buya^ return, and jnnda, repeat, are 
often used in the sense of again, and, also : — 
1. Buya; thus, ^ 

Nga fika kona iniiatsana ku linywayo, nga ze nga li 
Ya ilobo ; kwa fika ubusika ; kwa buye kwa liny wa, 
ngi sa lezi kona ; 

I arrived there just as they were beginning to die, and there I passed 
the summer ; winter came ; and again they dug, I still femaining 
there. 

% 1 
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Nga buya nga pindela kona pansi ; 

Again I returned there to the bottom (of the river). 
Nga buya nga iiuiiuma, nga banga pezulu ; 
Again I sprung up, and made for the surface (of the water), 

2. Pinda; thus, 

Sa fika kwela kwa langezwa, sa lima ; futi sa pinda 

sa lima ; sa pinda sa lima ; 
We arrived at the district of Hlangezwa, and planted ; also again 

we planted ; and again we planted. 

Sa iaiake ku leyo indao, sa lima ; sa pinda futi sa 
lima; 

And so we remained in that place, and planted ; also again we 
planted. 

§573- The root funa J want, to be destitute of, is 
used in the sense of lestj that not^ for fear that; thus, 

Ba ti, yiYana, funa u nga bi namanYa ; 

They say, eat, lest you have no strength. 

Linda izinkomo, funa zi ngene ensimini ; 

Watch the cattle, tkat they may not enter the garden. 

Ba ti, woza lapa, zi yeke izinkomo, zi za ku zingenela 
(esibayeoi) ; a tike y^ia, funa zi nga ngeni ; 

They say, come here, let the cattle alone, they are about to enter 
(the fold) of themselves ; but he says, (not so,) lest they should 
not eater. 

Ngi biyola okoba funa zi fole ; 

I am building, up the fence, lest they should break through. 

Ngi basa ukubane funa ngi nga bi namakaza ; 

I kindle a fire in order that I may not be cold. 

Ku sibekele kakulu, funa ku ze ku ti ku bonwe nga- 

bantu ; 
Cover it up well, lest it come to pass that it be seen by the people. 
U papile kakulu, ukuba funa umtwana a nga bi na- 

manYa okubona ; 
She was very anxious, lest her child ^ould not be able to sec. 
Ng' esaba, nga ti funa izinkabi zi hambe z' apule 

imiti ; 

I was afraid, lest the oxen might go and break the trees. 

§ 574. The verb la/a, begin, is often used in the sense 
of the adverb first ; ' thus, 

Wa lala wa ya nga kona ; 

He first went there. 
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§ 575. TJie verb pelaj cease, terminate, come to an 
end, — is used in the sense of the adverbs then, therefore, 
of course, consequently; thus, 

Hamba pela ; Ma si tenge pela ; 

Go then. Then let us trade. 

§ 576. The form \ede, and sometimes \edana, Irom 
\eda, finish, end, — is used in the sense of the adverbs as 
hoon as, when, then, after; thus, 

Wenze uku kanya ku kanye ezibukweni, name'looku- 

bona jede ku ngene ; 
He made the light to shine in at the windows, «nd ^cs to see it after 

it has entered. 

Ukuba ni ku kulume emakaya jede ni goduke ; 

That you may talk it over at home when ye return thither. 

1} se fike jede ka ba sa kulumi ngaye ; 

As soon as he arrived they sto{»ped talking about him. 

Izindia zi ya m bona jede zi konkote ; 

As soon as the dogs see him* they bark. 

U kt)na ini yena o za 'ku Sumayela ku 'mantobibazana, 
o nga posa itSe Jede a nga be e sa ngena na ? 

Would any one come to talk with the girls, and throw a stone, and 
then not come in? 

§ 577. The forms ponsa (posa), ponse, ponsu, from 
ponsa (or posa), throw at ; and itlsa, rit^e, \itiu, from 
ntia, sharpen, bring to a point, — are used, generally with 
the infinitive, in thesenseof a/mo^f,ii;e2{n^A^i^pecialIy 
when the idea of danger ks involved : — 

1. Ponsa; thus^ 

Ngi ponse uku wa; 

I nearly fell. 

(Inkabi) i ya ku pose i fe nga semva kwami ; 

The ox will nearly die after oie, — i.e., the danger is, the ox will 
have died since I left home. 

3. litsa; thus, 

Ni litse uku fa ; Ngi litse nga fa ; 

Ye are in danger of perishing. I nearly died. 

§ 578. An idea of necessity, or obligation, is often de* 
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noted, in the one case negatively by musa^, and in the 
other affirmatively by ngapana. 

1. The form musa (probably the causative of tnuka, 
go away,) is used, with the infinitive expressed or under- 
stood, to signify miist not; thus, 

Musa uku libala ; 
You must not delay. 

Musani uku tso loko ; 

Ye iDust not say that. 
Musa uku ngi buza ; 
You mufli not queatkm me. 

2. The form ti^apona, or ngapane^ (nga^ may, must, 
and pana, reciprocal form of pa, grant,) is used in the 
sense of should^ must^ must 6e, it is proper y necessary^ 
probahhj of course ^ then; thus, 

Uma i be i bizwe oyise, ngapane e nga se sindile ; 

If it had been required by his paternal shades, then he ought to have 
recovered. 

Wa fla)E>aBga, wa ti, ngapane i ya ku buya i zale ; 

He thought, ai|d said, probiSly i^ will have another ca|f-^r, it ought 
to have another calf. 

§ 579. The forms sandu and kandu are used idioma- 
tically : — 

1. Sandu (sor-anduia, § 216.) is used with the infini- 
tive to signify ju^ now^ recently; thus, 

Zi sandu ku fika ; Nga sandu ku yi tenga ; 

They have just arrived. I have lately bought it. 

2. Kandu (kor-andula^ h 216.), followed generally by 
ukuma^ is used to signify then^ that^ so that^ in order 
that; thus, 

A ti, kandu kuma ku jine, u nga biya ngama^ala 

alukuni ; 
He says, in order that it may be firm, you must build with stiff 

branches. 
A fike a m bone, ukuti ka biyi kale, a tike, biya 

ngamanYa, kandu kuma u z' alule ; 

He comes and sees that he is not making a good fence, and accord- 
ingly says, make it strong, in order Uiat you may stop them (the 
cattle). 
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Kwo ze ku Tule leli 'sonda kandu kuma si hambe ; 

When this week shall have passed then we must go. 
Nawe u nga ya uku y'\ ienga, kand' u be nayo ; 

You also may go and buy it, and then you will have it — or, you 
must go to buy it, in order that yon may have it. 

Ka i so ze ya be inkosi i sa ku nika Muto, noma i ku 
bona ; i si ya ku pa abanye ku be kupela. Kaadu 
ukuma i buye i ku pe, u ya ku suka ku leli 'lizwe^ 
u yo kwaka kwenye iodao ; 

The king will never more again give you anything, even if he sees 
you; he will continue to make presents to others only. In order 
that he may show you favor again, you must leave this neighbor- 
hood, and build in another place. 



CHAPTER VI. 
SYNTAX OF THE PARTICLE. 

§ 580. Genbral Remarks. — The adverb, preposi- 
tion, conjunction, and interjection, are often grouped, 
as here, and put under the general head of particles. 
In the signification and use of this class of words, the 
interjection excepted, are inyolved some of the nicest 
shades of meaning, and most important turns (rf* thought. 

In addition to what has been said of their nature and form, under the 
head of Ekyisology, an indirect, though comparatively full illustration 
of their «se has been given m. connection with other parts of Syntax, 
especially in the discussion of propositions and sentences (§§ 392—430.) ; 
in reawks^Mpo* the qse of the accusativa after prepomons i\% 450 — 
457.); alpo upon the mafmer of denoting de^^es (§§ 474 — 4$3.); and 
UDon the idiomatic use of verbs {%% 566-^79). After making a few 
ojbservatioiis upon some of their more important peculiarities, in fui4ber 
4eveJopm«nt of their use and construction, and also of the manner in 
which their use \b oflten dispensed with in the Isizulu* a series of 
examples will be |[iireii, airanged in groups according to the several 
kinds of propositions and sentences, and according to the discM^sion 
already given in the first chapter of Syntax. 

§ 581. In the Isizulu, as in other languages, the dif- 
ferent classes of particles oflen blend with each other in 
their use. Hence-^ 
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1. Adverbs sometimes take a case, as prepositions. 
Of this class are katsana^ kude^ kanye. (See § 339.) 

2. Prepositions are sometimes used without a case, 
as adverbs. Of this class are pansij ptikati^ and some 
others. 

3. The same particle is sometimes used as an adverb, 
and sometimes as a conjunction, — or as a connective, and 
as a non-connective, such as kodwa^ ukuba, ukuma. 

% 582. Both adverbs, and prepositions with their cases, 
are oflen used substantively ; also, an adverb and a pre- 
position governing it are sometimes written together as 
a compound word : — 

1. Adverbs used as a noun ; thus, 

Umlanga wa kona u fana nezinti zesiswebu, a wu fani 
nowa lapa ; 

The reed of there (i.e., of that country) resembies whip-sticks, it 
does not resembie that of here (t.e., of this place). 

2. A preposition and its case may be used sometimes 
as a noun ; thus, usuku Iwa tiam'la, this day, i.e., the 
day of to-day ; umaebenzi wa figmn^o, the work of to- 
morrow; abantu ba kwa Zulu, the people of Zululand. 

3. An adverb and a preposition may be written to- 
gether as a compound word ; thus, nakanye, at once, 
never ; napakcuiey for ever. 



A.— THE ADVERB. 

§ 583. Adverbs modify sentences, phrases, and words, 
particularly verbs, adjectives , and other adverbs; thus, 

Ba kfda kakulu, thej complain ereatly ; nka fM ^dnekt nakanye, he 
has no care at all ; ti^a Jima aSaviu, Tiemhala v>a ba tola, he sought 
people, and verilj he found them ; ahelungn hanexUnndi ezthdu kahdm, 
white people have very great courage ; 10a hvya w^ ya emva kahUn^ he 
turnea and went far back. 



B.—THE PREPOSITION. 
§ 584. Prepositions are followed by nouns in the 
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oblique cases, chiefly by the accusative, but sometimes 
by the genitive, or the locative. 

1. The genitive is governed by the preposition ka; or 
by the genitive particle a, united with the preformative 
of the governing noun ; and occasionally by some other 
preposition. (See 55 439 — 448.) 

2. The accusative is governed by prepositions of 
various kinds. (See 55 450 — 457.) 

3. The locative is sometimes found in regimen with a 
preposition. (See 55 459., 460.) 

§ 585. A few of the prepositions, as fcti, ka, kwa, 
na, and nga, may be used each alone, i.e., singly ; 
thus, 

Kwf€^ to him ; naye, with him ; ka mttia, of me. But in respect to 
others, for the most part, each preposition requires a complement ; 
thus, eduxe tiofco, near to them ; emva kwabc, in rear of them ; malun- 
gana nabo^ opposite to them ; pezu kwabo, above them. 

Rem. — (a.) Doubtless those prepositions which require a comple- 
ment were first used as nouns ; — some in the locative case, as, eduze, 
etnva, or emveni, &c. ; and some in the accusative, and governed b^ 
other prepositions, as, nganeno {nga and netio), pakaH (pa and kah, 
umkati), peztUu {pa and izulu). 

(fc.) But those nouns, in passing from notional to relational words, 
still retain the use of the preposition (as na, ibi, toa, &c.,) which was 
first used to show the relation of one noun to another ; thus, eduxe 
tieniaba^ in contiguitj with a mountain, t.c, near a mountain ; emva 
kwomuU, or enweni uHMiuUy in the rear of a tree, i.e., behind a tree. And 
these substantival prepositions, or prepositional substantives, are not 
only followed by a complemental preposition, but also often preceded 
or governed by a preposition ; thus, nga $eduze nentaha, nga semoa 
kufomuii, 

(c.) The use of Tigenna (figa and inua), as itself a 
preposition, together with the complement nga before a 
noun in the locative, or the genitive particle a with the 
preformative y of inua (i-'a=^ya)j — is a good illus- 
tration of the transitional process above stated. The 
noun inua, in uremia, is sometimes used as an abridged 
form of the plural izinua; thus, we may have ngenua 
yonke=:on every side ; or ngenwa zonke^=on all sides. 
And this word may be used either with the locative, 
taking nga as a complement ; thus, ngenua nga «emi4- 
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fmt, round about the tree ; or with the genitive, taking 
its preformative y or z with a (=:ya or jzra) as a com- 
plement ; thus, ngenwa yarns, on my account ; ngenwa 
yezonoj on account of sin. 



C— THE CONJUNCTION. 

§ 586. Conjunctions are used to connect propositions 
and sentences ; thus, 

Futi, si y' esaba ukuba Umpande u ya ku tukutela ; 

Afain, we are afraid that Umpande will be angry. 

Ubulala abantu nemizi yabo ; 

It destroys people and their towns. 

Rem. — ^The conjunction na often has the appearance of connecting 
single words ; but a careful analysis will show that in soch cases we 
must either regard the construction as elliptical, or consider na as a 
preposition=tot(A ; thus, kwa fika indada wmifana, there came a man 
and a boy, — that is, there came a man, and there came a hoy ; or 
there came a man with a boy ; sa beka nga pamhili na nga Benwa, we 
looked before and behind, — ^that is, we looked before, and we looked 
behind. (See § 550.) 



D.— THE INTERJECTION. 

^ 587. 1. Some of the interjections are usually ad- 
dressed to a person, or a things and followed by the noun 
in the vocative form ; thus, 

TeU, 'mngani ! hail, friend ! bayeti^ *nko$i ! hail, king ! JS ^baba ! O 
father ! hahla, *baniu! welcome, people ! 

2. Some of the interjections are generally construed 
with uku ti; thus, 

Ba buka, ba ti, keiie! 

They looked, and said, wonderful ! 

Ku te lu sa tso ndzalo, Iwa mbetsezwa intulo, uku ti, 
iva! 

And as he was thus speaking, he received a slap in the face from 
the lizard, saying, get thee gone ! 

3. Interjections are sometimes used indepcandent of 
grammatical construction ; thus. 
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Zi koliia 'bani ? E ! u buza mina ? Nga sa baza 
isigidi, ku leso, 'mpakati, ha-ha, ku leso ; 

Whom do they deceive ? oh ! do you ask me ? Ask the song, that 
one, comrades, oh yes, that. 



CHAPTER VII. 
SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 

§ 688. The following examples are given, not only in 
further illustration of the use of conjunctions, and of the 
manner in which their use is often dispensed with, in Isi- 
zulu ; but also in further illustration of the different kinds 
of sentences, and of the remarks concerning them, as 
already given in the first chapter of Syntax. 

§ 589. I. Co-ordinate Copulative Sentences — 
Izwe labo lile, li nemiti ; 

Their country is beautiful, and wooded. 

Sa fika, sa lala kwa za kwa linywa futi, sa ze sa wa 
Ya lawa 'mabele ; 

We arrived, and dwelt until they dug again, and then we ate that 
grain. 

§ 690. II. Co-ordinate Adversative Sentences — 

Ba fika lapa abafundisi ; ba lala ba lala iminyaka, ku 
nga kolwa abantu ; noko a ba tSetSanga uku mka ; 

Missionaries arrived here ; they remained many years, but nobody 
believed ; yet did they not hasten to depart. 

Inkosi ya ti, ni ya ku ze ni yo ku ba tabata, se be ku- 

lile ; be niabake, ba ti, ai, 'nkosi, na ti si ya ku zi- 

kulisela ; 
The king said, ye shall go and bring them, when they are grown ; 

but they declined, saying, not so, O king, but we will grow them 

for ourselves. 

Ku tiwa, (ipkomo) i bizwa uyise, kanti a i bizwanga ; 
It is said, the cow was demanded by his paternal shade, whereas it 
was not demanded. 

2 V 
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(Jkuma wa be ngi tSenil^, nga ku be ku se kona ; se 
nga 2e nga kwona ; 

If he had told me, it would have been here ; but I have been and 

disposed of it. 
Abantu ba bopa umzimba wodwa ; inliziyo a ba yi 

bopanga ; 
Men bound the body only ; the heart they did not bind. 
A fii zanga ni ba bone ; kanti ni y' azi ukuba ba be 

kona, ngokuba ni ya bona aba kwenzileyo ; 
You never saw them ; tnd yet you know they were here, because 

you see what they have done. 

Noko ziniane, kodwa zi nesineke ; 

Though they are small, yet have they wisdom. 

§ 591. III. Co-ordinate Disjunctive Sentences — 

Utiiio u ya si yaleza ukoba si lalele abazali beta, si 
kulume ijiniso ; lo 'mtwana a ku ko a kwenzayo ; 

(jrod commands us to obey our parents, and speak the truth ; but 
this child did neither. 

Inkurabulo ya zizela kona na ? ja ; ku ndiSenga k>ku 

le 'nTu i nga zizelanga ; 
Did the mind come here by chance (literally, of, or for itself) ? 

No ; no more than this house came here by chance. 
Ngi ya jinisa, a ngi kwambi, ndfenga loku ngi ng' 

ambi ukuba lo 'mfana u nameflo amabili ; 

I am sure I can no more doubt it than I can doubt this boy to have 

two eyes. 
U mi kubi ku nokuba a la'le ingalo neso ; yebo, u mi 

kubi ku nokuba a lale ukwa^i, a fakwe eralilweni ; 

He is worse off than if he were to lose an arm or an eye ; yes, 
worse off than if he were to lose his reason, or be put into the 
fire. 

A nga be e sa ba na 'silobo ezulwini, a nga be e sa 
ba na 'si'lobo 'ndao ; okukulu ukuba e nga sa yi ku 
ba na 'si'lobo ; 

He has not a friend in heaven, nor any where else ; and, what is 
more, he never will have a friend. 

^ 692. IV. Co-ordinate Causal Senlences — 

Inkosi ya ti, Wo! umuzi u ku faaele ndSe na? ukuba 
u sale, u tate abantu be ze kuwe, ba be ngabako na? 
loku 'zinkomo ka zi se ko na? 

The king^ said, indeed ! would (not) a kraal just^uit you P so that 
you could remain, and receive people, who should ceme lo you, 
and be yours ? since there are no longer any cattle ? 
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Loku ni ya bona ndlfe ba se 'zingane, ni ya ka ze ni 

yo ku ba tabata, se be kulile ; 
Since jou just see they are jet chiUren, you will go aod luring 

them, when they are grown. 
Wa ti, ai, inkomo ka i nako ukutengeka kale, ngo- 

kuba abantu se be tXaya umbiia ; 

He said, no, a cow does not pay well, because the people now set 
a higher value on maize. 

^ 593. V. Subordinate Substantive Sentences — 

Kwa ti nga semva kwelinye ilobo, kwa fika uku (i, 

inkosi i ya wela ; 
It came to pass after another summer, there came word that the 

chief is crossing the river. 

Kwa ti nga semva, kwa'laluka uku ti, Uuongalaza u 

bulewe ; 
It came to pass afterwards, that news cane, saying, Nongalaza has 

been killed. 

Ni ya bona ukuba ba se 'zingane ; 
You see that they are still children. 
Ka s' azi ukuma u ya ku zuza na ; 
We do not know whether you will succeed. 

Loko ku ya si bonisa isineke, ukuba si y' a'lula izinto 
zonke ; 

That shows us thought, how it excels all things. 

A kwaziwa uma i ya ku pila noma i ya ku fa^ 

It is not certain whether it will live or die. 

Umfana u ya lela ku 'yise ukuba a m kwelisedhiasiiii ; 

The boy asks his father to put him on the horse. 

§ 594. VI. Subordinate Adjective Sentences — 

Ku te, se ku za ku linywa okunye, kwa lalukake isi- 

pilika e si liteke ngaso ; 
It came to pass, just as they were about to plant again, thea there 

broke out the war by which we were wasted. 

S' onile na sovalweni Iwetu olu mi eduze, lu londa, lu 
yala lapa s' onayo ; na ku yeaa Utiiio, o 'simemezelo 
zake si z' apula ; 

We have ainned^ both against our conscience which stands by, . 
watches, and reproves when we sin; ami against Qc6 himself, 
whose commandments we break. 

Sa fika sa ku Ya loko 'kuYa e sa ku siyayo ku li- 

nyiwe ; 
We arrived and ate that food which we left planted. 
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Si jinisile ukuba zi kona izinto ezweni e si nga zanga 
81 zi bone na ? 

Are we sure that there are things in the world which we have never 
seen ? 

§ 595. VII. Subordinate Adverbial Sentences: — 

1. Of place — 

Ba zihambisa lapa be tanda kona ; 

They betake themselves there where they please. 

2. Of time— 

Nga fika kwiti lapa ku liny wayo ; 

I reached home while they were planting. 

Kwa ti nga semva iniiatsana ku linywayo, ya fikake 
inkosi ya buza eziniekwini ; 

It came to pass just afler they began to dig, t^e king came and in- 
quired of the servants. 

3. Of manner— 

Ku kona amasondzwana amaningaha, so nga ti a kwe* 
nziwanga ngesanYa somuntu ; 

There are very small wheels, sb little as scarcely to be made by 
the hand of man. 

Umuntu o kolwayo u hamba ndzengomuntu e hamba 
endaweni e nameva; ngokuba umuntu e hamba eme- 
veni u ya bekisisa a beke izinyao ; a ka jalazeli nd2e 
ndzengomuntu e hamba ebaleni ; 

A person who believes walks like a man walking in a thorny place; 
for a man walking among thorns looks carefully where he puts 
his feet; he does not look abroad everywhere like one who 
walks in a clear place. 

Kwa nga ti ngi buyela emva esikatini sokububa 
kwake ; 

It was as if I had gone back to the time of his death. 

4. Of causality; — (a.) Conditional — 

Uma ku nga bonanga ku bonwa umuntu le 'mizi, ni 
be ni ng' azi ukuba i kona imizi ndzalo na ? 

Now suppose those kraals had never been seen by anybody, could 
you know there were such kraals } 

(h.) Concessive— 
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Woma li hamba lodwa li xaHwe izita ; 

Although he goes alone he is surrounded hy foes. 

Nokuba be 'lekisa ku yena, a ku ngenanga loko enli- 
ziy weni yake ; 

Although they laughed at him, yet that did not enter into his 
heart. 

(c.) Telio— 

Impela le inYu a yenzelwanga ukuba i lalwe ; 

Of course this house was not made for a hed-room,-->Uteral)y, that 
it he slept in. 

Tandazani ukuba a ni linde ekwoneni ; 
Pray that he may keep you from sinning. 

^ 596. VIII. Incidental Sentences — 

Sa suswa lapo, se si lutSwa ngemikonto, ku tiwa sonke 
si za ku landela iJmawa ; sa ye s' aka kwela kwa 
langezwa ; 

We were removed from thence, being driven with spears, it being 
said we were all going to follow Mawa; and we built in the dis- 
trict of Hlangezwa. 

Kwa ti ngemva, inkosi ya ti, abantu bami» kwa be ku 
laliwa ngabo, ku tiwa ba za ku muka noMawa, 
pindelani kona ezweni lenu, ni yo kwaka kona ; 

And afterwards the king said, my people, — they remained behind, 
it being said they were about to depart with Mawa, — return ye 
to your own country, and build there. 

Sa lala kwa za kwa liny wa futi, sa ze sa wa Ya lawa 
'mabele, si sa 'lezi kona emakaya ; 

We remained till they dug again, and then we ate that grain, we 
still remaining there at home. 

{Impi) ya butanake, ya puma, i ya kwa Sikwata ; 
It (the army) accordingly assembled, iad went out, going to Si- 
kwata. 

Si te si sa ^ezi iniozana, lapa inyanga yetwasayo, kwa 
fika uku ti, Isanju si ya bizwa ; 

And while we were waiting a little, until the moon waxed, there 
came word that the Sanku regiment is called. 

Loku si ya fika, si vela EmYoti, si sa lima inlaba- 

kanye ; 
Since our arrival — we come from the Umhloti — we have as yet 

planted only one season. 
Ngi kala hga tsetsa nga suka kuye, kwa nga ti ngi 

nga fa ; 

Sobbing, I rushed from him, and thought I wished to die. 
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Kumi kand^ani ukuba ngilabe inkomo yami, ku tiwa 
i bizwe ngobaba, ngi nga ze nga ainda na ? 

With IM how is it that I offer my cow, — it it aaid it was required 
by my paternal shade, — and yet I never recover. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
COLLOCATION OF WORDS. 

^ 597. In respect to the arrangement of words, we 
know of no language which allows of greater freedom 
than the Isizulu. The wonderfully Reflective character 
of the language provides for the greatest, and most varied 
inversion. But after the numerous direct, and incidental 
remarks, which have been made upon the subject, in 
various parts of the Grammar, it will not be necessary to 
repeat, or add much in this place. A few general rules, 
however, together with examples in illustration, may be 
of service. 

^ 598. 1. The noun-subject may either precede or 
follow the verb, though more frequently the former; 
thus, 

Abantu ba kala, the people complain ; kwa Jika umuntu, there came 
a person. 

3. The verb and its pronominal subject often occupy 
the first place ; and when the notional verb is required 
in a subsequent part of the sentence, an affirmation is 
often made at the beginning, by the use of uku ti; thus, 

Ba fika lapa abafundisi ; 

They came here teachers, — that is, teachers came here. 

Kwa ti kwenye indao ya funyana ^banye ; 

It did at another place it found others. 

Wa ti izinieku zenkosi zi ka 'Diogane e be zi ziaile, 

za ti se zi mukile, wa leba iiebo ; 
He did — when t|ie servants of Dingane, which brought them, when 

they had departed, he planned a plan. 
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3. The object generally follows, but sometimey pre- 
cedes the verb ; thus, 

Abantu ba bopa umzimba wodwa ; in'Iiziyo a ba yi 
bopanga ; 

The people bound the body only ; the heart they did not bind. 

§ 599. Sometimes both nouns, subject and object, 
stand together before the verb, and sometimes together 
after the verb, the subject preceding the object ; thus, 

Usutu abantu lu ba jedile ; 

The Sutu regiment has made an end of the people. 

Induna umkumbu ya wu sondeza osebeni ; 

The captain brought the ship to land. 

Inkosi abantu ya be i ba nikile izinkomo ; 

The king the people had given cattle, — that is, the king had given 
cattle to the people. , 

I) gwazwa nd2alo Utsaka Udingane ; 

Thus was Chaka killed by Dingane. 

Sa ti si buyeia kwa SoSengane wa se e m bulele Udin- 
gane Utiaka ; 

On our return from Soshengane (we found that) Dingane had 
already killed Chaka. 

§ 600. 1. Modifiers usually follow the noun or verb 
which they modify ; thus, 

Un^ana tramt, my boy ; wnuzi wahantu, village of the people ; 
wmmlff IwigUeyo, a person who is good ; wa kola kahulu, he cried 
hard ; hafika lapa, they arrived here. 

2. But when prominence is to be given to the modifier 
of a noun, the modifier is sometimes put before the 
noun ; thus, 

Owami umfana ; 

My own boy. (§511.) 

Wo ! lukulu tttando lu ka 'Tiiio, olu pezu kwetu ; 

Oh, how great is the love of God, which is over us ! 
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CONTAINING 



SPECIMENS OF ZULU LITERATURE, 



IN THE FORM OF 

HISTORICAL EXTRACTS; PERSONAL NARRATIVE; A 
SKETCH OF SUPERSTITIOUS CUSTOMS ; A SAMPLE 
OF PRATERS TO THE SHADOBS OF THE DEAD; 
AND A COLLECTION OF REGAL, HUNTING, AND 
DOMESTIC SONGS ;*-Al4L TAKEN FROM THE NA- 
TIVES, IN THEIR OWN TONGUE, AND ACCOMPANIED 
WITH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 



I. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CHAKA AND DINGANE. 

Uyi8« ka 'Tsaka Usenzangakona ; uyise ka 'Senzanga- 
kona UdJSama; ayise ka 'Dlama Umbazi; ayise wake a 
ng' azi. UtSaka wa be e kwelinye ilizwe ; wa be konziie 
y^wa iul2e enkoaini ya ku 'M tetwa, Udki§[itwayo. 
Kwa ti ukuba a kuie a be indoda, we za ekufeni ku ka 
'yise, ukuba "abelwe eudaweni ka 'yiae, a be inkoai* 



TRANSLATION. 

The father of Chaka was Seazangakona ; the father of Senzaoga- 
kotta was Jama ; the fhther of Jama, Umbuzi ; the fkther of him I 
koov not. Chaka was awaj in another country, serving alone, as it 
iseve, the king of the Tetwa», Dingiswayo. When he was grown to 
bm a man, he came, after his fetter's dsath, to be orowned king in 

2 V 
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Wa lala wa ba ngumbusi welizwe ; nezizwe zonke wa 
z' alula ngamabaifTa ake. Wa tuma impi yake ukuba 
i bulaie abantu namakosi onke a m zondayo ngobukoai 
bake ; ngokuba wa ba namabuto a namanYa ; naye wa 
tabata isilangu sake wa hamba nayo impi yake. 
• ••*#• 

Wa hamba ilizwe lonke nganeno kwoTugela ; wa 
hamba wa fika Emampondweni» ezizweni ezinye ezi nga 
peSeya kwoMzimkulu, na nga peSeya kwoMzimvubtt; 
wa hamba wa fika nganeno kwesizwe sAmaiiosa ; wa 
buya, ngoki|ba be z' alulile. Ba buya ba buyela ekaya 
naye UtSaka. Kodwa izulu la bulala inkosikazi, unina- 
kazi ka 'TSaka ; la duma la yi bulala leyo inkosikazi. 
Ba buya ba ye 'kaya emuzini ka 'T8aka, lapa emfuleni 
o bizwa uku ti Umvoti, lapo imizi ka 'TSaka i be kona, 
na nga peSeya, na nganeno. 

Nga semva wa pimisa impi yake, i hambela elizweni 
eli katSana. Kwa ti impi i be i sa hambele» nga semfa 
kwa ti umne wake, nomunye umne wake ba ^angana 
nenieku ka 'TSaka enkulu ; ba Sumayela, be ti, si ya 
funa ukuba si bulaie UtSaka ; ngokuba si ya tanda nati 
ukuba omunye a be inkosi, a lale endaweni yake UtSaka. 
Nga semva ba funa umkonto, ba m gwaza; ngokuba 
amabuto ake a be e nge ko, a be^asele ezizweni ezinye. 



Slace of his father. He became established as ruler of the land; and, 
y means of his forces, he subdued all the tribes. He sent out his armj 
to destroy the people and all kings who hated him because of his glory; 
for he had mighty soldiers ; he also took his shield and went with his 

army. 

• * • • • # 

He went through all the country this side of the Tugela ; he went 
as far as the Amampondo, other tribes beyond the Umzimkula, and 
beyond the Umzimvubu ; be went to this side of the Amakosa tribe ; 
and returned when he had conquered them. They all returned and 
went home, Chaka also among the rest. But the lightning killed the 
queen, the renowned mother of Chaka ; it thundered and killed that 
queen. They returned and went home to Chaka 's kraal, here on the 
river called Umvoti, there where Chaka*s kraals were, both beyond 
and on this side. 

Afterwards he sent out his army to go to a distant country. And 
while the army was still away on that expedition, a brother of his, and 
another brother of his, conspired with a distinguished servant of 
Chaka ; they spoke, saying, we wish to kill Chaka ; for we also de* 
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Kwa ti nga semva okub^ b' enze ndSalo, Udingane 
wa tanda ukuba yena a be inkosi ; wa bulala omunye 
umnevwake o bizwa igama lake li ti Unflangana nd2aIo. 
Nga semva unina wa kaia kakulu, ngokuba wa be dabu* 
kite ngako; naye wa tanda ukuba a fe nokofa ; ngokuba 
wa be e dabukite, ngokuba umtwana wake wa bulawa 
nd2e e ng' onanga Muto. Nga semva a fika amabuto, a 
ku zwa e senYeleni toku ; ainanye "enanela, a tokoza, 
ngokuba wa be bulala kakulu; abanye ba dabuka; aba- 
nye ba tokoza kakulu. 

Kodwa Udingane wa lala uku bulala nokulupa. Wa 
Jala wa bulala abanye bonke abakniuwa bake.* Kodwa in- 
cluna yake umbusi o bizwa igama lake UnYela, wa it, 
a kuee ko noyedwa ku 'bakuluwa bako; a kii se naye 
umne wako, se u wedwa nd2e enYwini ka 'yilo. Kodwa 
mina ngi ti kuwe, '* u m yeke umne wako o biizwa igama 
lake uku ti Umpande; ngokuba a ku se naye umne 
wako. Kubi kakulu ngokuba u bulele inzani ka 'yilo 
yonke/' Ngako Udingane wa m yekela Umpande. 
• «•••• 

Kodwa Umpande wa bnleka. Udingane wa tuma 
izinkomo eziningi uku kolisa Umpande. Kodwa Um* 



sire that another maj be king and occupy Chaka*s place. Afterwards 
they sought a spear and stabbed him ; for his soldiers were not at 
home, being out on an expedition against other tribes. 

It came to pass after they had done thus, Dingane wished that he 
might be king ; and so hei killed another brother of his, named Urn- 
hlangana. Afterwards his mother wept bitterly, because of her grief 
thereat ; and she wished that she too raifjrht die, being grieved because 
her son was wantonly slain when he had done no wrong. Afterwards 
the soldiers came, having heard of this on the road ; some were glad 
and rejoiced, because he had been a great destroyer ; others were 
sorry ; others rejoiced greatly. 

But Dingane began to kill and to persecute. He began by killing 
all his eider brothers. But the king's captain, Unhlela by name, said, 
"there is not one of thine elder brothers still living ; thou hast indeed 
no brother ; just thou alone dost remain of thy father's house. But I 
suggest to thee that thou shouldst suffer thy brother Umpande to live ; 
for thou hast no other brother. Wrong indeed would it be for thee to 
cut off the last remnant of thy father." Wherefore Dingane suffered 
Umpande to live. 

But Umpande fled. Dingane sent many cattle to beguile Umpande. 
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p^nde wa m lakanipela ; w^* azi ukuba iezi 'zinkomo zi 
ya funa uku ko'liaa mina ; nga Iezi 'zinkoroo *nam1a ngi 
ngukufa. Wa ti izinieku zenkosi zi ka 'Oingane e be 
zi zisile, za ti se zi makile, wa leba iiebo ukuba a muke. 
Wa tSo wa tuma izinieku zake, wa ti, ^^hambani, ni 
bikeie isizwe sonke ukuba nga ye muka namla ; ngi za 
ku weia nga peSeya kwoTugeia ; ngi ya ku 'belungu, 
ngi ya ku biza abeluugu/' Umuntu wa puma o ya 'ku 
landela Udingane: ^Mnlamvu i ya ku ngena nga sekanda 
nga semva kwekanda lake, i zi pume ebuaweni bake ; u 
ya ku wa." Ngokuba Udingane amabuto ake wa be 
w' alukanisele ; wa tuma amabuto ake elizweni elinye,; 
ukuba a tabate izinkomo zAmaawazi ; wa landela ama- 
buto ake, ngokuba we zwa ukuba Umpande wa funa 
ukuba a m bulale. Ngako wa landela amabuto ake, wa 
wa langabeza e ae pendukile lapo a be e kona. 

Kwa ti kwe zwakala ku tiwa, amabuto, noMpande, 
n' Amabunu ba ye za ; ngako kwa fika ukwesaba oku- 
kulu ku 'Dingane. Kodwa amabuto a ti, ma si wa 1a- 
ngabeze amabuto a ka 'Mpaude. Kodwa Udingane wa 
ti, ii9pondombili, n' Amabunu namabuto a ka 'Mpande, 
ni ya kwenza ndifani na ? Ma si dede ku le 'ndao, si 
hambe elizweni elinye. Kwa ti Udingane wa puma 



But Umpande w^s too oumiog for him; be kaew that thete eattle are 
designed to beffuile me; because of theae c«Ule I am ibis day doomed 
to death. And when the servants of the king Dingane, which broqght 
them, had departed, he formed a plan to flee. So be resolved aad sent 
his servants, saying, " go tell all the nation that I have fled tbia day ; 
and that I am going to orosa over beyond the Tngela, go to the white 
men, and call on the white men for help." Some one went and teld 
Dingane : "a ball shall enter the back of bia bead, and oome out 
through his face ; he shall fall." For Dingane bad divided his 
foroes ; and some of theim be sent to another country, to take cattle 
from the Amaswaaii ; and he followed bis soldiere, because he heard 
that Umpande was aaaking to kill him. Therefore he followed his 
soldiers, and met them on their way back from whence they had been. 
• #**•« 

And report came, saying, the soldiers, with Umpande, and the 
Dulchmea are coming ; wherefore great fear came upon Dingane. 
But the soldiers said, let us go and meet Umpande's forces. Bui Din- 
gane said, — two horns, the Dutchmen and Umpande's forces— what 
cf^ yon do ? Let U9 4o9art thi^ place, and go to another coun^. And 
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kwokulwn, wa hamba ebusuku, namabuto ake, nezi- 
nkomo, nabantu bonke. Wa ti wa lala pezu kweMfo- 
losi Emnyama. Kwa ti kusasa kwa vukwa Udingane 
namabuto ake ; wa hamba ngamanYa ; a landela amabuto 
a ka 'Mpande. Kwa ti wa hamba ngamanYa Udingane; 
wa fika Emagudu ; wa wela Umkuze ; wa hamba, wa 
fika Embongobongweni, emuzini wenduna enkulu ya 
sEmbelebeleni. Wa lala usuku la ba lunye, wa Tula ; 
ngokuba kwe zwakala uku ti, amabuto a ka 'Mpande a 
se kufupi. Wa hamba wa ya wa fika pezu kwoPon- 
golo, umfula omkulu. 

Kwa ti kwa fika isigidzimi ku 'Dingane, ku tiwa, 
Dela nam'Ia ; amabuto a iiotsiwe nam'la ngAmabunu. 
Ngako Udingane wa tabata izilalo zake, wa zi nika 
kwizinieku, wa suka wa hamba, e baleka ; wa ya eli- 
zweni lAmanyao; wa lala kona inyanga ya ba 'nye. 
Kwa ti ngenyanga yesibili a fika amabuto a ka 'Maswazi 
ebusuku, a 'langanisa lo 'muzi a be e kona; ngokuba 
wa be nge se nawo amabuto amaningi, a be iniozana. 
Ngako wa puma wa ngena e'latini ; ba m laba ngo- 
mkonto etangeni. Wa ngena e'latini, wa lala ; se li 
pumile ilanga lapo le 'nsuku, wa fa ngayo. Kwa ba 
kupela kwake. Kwa ti abanye bonke ba buya uku 



Dingane departed in the evening, and traveled by night, together 
with his soldiers, and cattle, and all his people. And he slept upon the 
Black Folosi. And in the morning, Dingane with his soldiers rose, 
and traveled hard ; and Umpande's Soldiers followed them. And 
Dingane journeyed on with all speed, reached the Magudu, crossed 
the Umkuze, and went on till he reached Iihbongobongo, a kraal of 
the great captain of Belebele. There he rested one day, and passed 
on ; for report came, sayinc, the soldiers of Umpande are quite nea!r. 
He traveled on and reached the great river Pongoto. 

And there came a runner to Dingane, saying, iTield to-day ; to-day 
the army is routed by the Dutchmen. Therefore Dingane tdok his 
luggage ) g&^c >t to his servants, arose and fled ; he went to the 
Amanyao district, and remained thei'e a month. And on the second 
month there came soldiers from the Amaswazi by night, and surrounded 
the kraal where he was ; for he had riot many soldiers, only a few. So 
he left and went into a jungle; but they stabbed him in the thigh. He 
entered the jungle and remained ; and when the sun rose there that 
day, he died. That was the end of him. All the people returned tu 

2 w 
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buyela ku 'Mpande, nazo izinkomo zomkuluwa wake. 
Wa Ya ifa lomfo wabo ; ngokuba ku be ku nga se ko 
omunye umfo wabo, ngokuba se yedwa Umpande. 

SKETCH OF THE SAME BY ANOTHER. 

Ba ti abadala Utsaka wa be inkosi e noiaka, e kuluma 
ngokubulala ; wa ye bulala abantu ndze kodwa ; a ba 
yeke aba ka 'yise; wa be bulala abanye bezizwe ezinye. 
Wa bulawa Umlangana umne wake noDingane. Ba 
be be m zonda, ba banga ubukosi. Wa bulawa aba ka 
'yise. Udingane wa ba y inkosi endaweni yake. Wa 
bulala Umlangana umne wake ; e saba ngokuba e za 
ku banga naye ubukosi. Udingane wa bulala bonke 
abantu, naba ka 'yise; wa funa uku ba {eda aba ka 'yise. 
Kwaba ka 'yise wa sala Umpande. *Wa be e za ku m 
bulala Umpande ; w' ala UnYela, induna enkulu, e ti, 
a ku fanele uku banga naye ubukosi. Udingane wa m 
lalela UnYela, wa m yeka Umpande. 

Nga aemva Umpande wa vukela Udingane, wa tabata 
abanye ba ka 'Dingane, wa buyela nganeno kwoTugela. 
Izizwe zonke ezinye zabantu ba ka 'Dingane za m Ian- 



go to Umpande, together with the cattle of his elder brother. He in- 
herited their brother's estate; for there was no other of their brothers 
alive, save Umpande alone. 



TRANSLATION. 

The old people saj that Chaka was a cruel king, always talking of 
killing ; but he used to kill only the common people, and leave his 
father's children alive ; he used to kill those of other tribes. He 
was killed by Umhlangana his brother and Din^ane. They were 
hating him, and had their eye on the sceptre. He was slain by his 
father's sons. Dingane was king in his stead. He killed his brother 
Umhlangana, fearing lest he should dispute the sovereignty with him. 
Dingane slew everybody, even his father's sons ; he wanted to make 
an end of his father's sons. Of his father's sons there remained Um- 
pande. He was about to kill Umpande; but his great captain Unhlela 
objected, saying, it is not best to dispute the sovereignty with him. 
Dingane listened to Unhlela, and suffered Umpande to live. 

Afterwards Umpande rose against Dingane, took some of Dingane 's 
people, and withdrew to this side of the Tugela. All the other tribes 
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dela. Nga semra Udingane we zwa ukuba Umpande 
wa baleka nabantu ; wa tama iropi uku tabata izinkomo 
nabantu. Umpande wa njaba nabantu nenkomo, e ti, 
ngi ya ku pumisa iropi yami. Abantu be sa buyela ku 
'Dingane, Umpande wa yi tuma impi yake uku Iwa nayo 
impi ka 'Dingane. Udingane wa puma ekaya wa baleka 
kude, wa ya kwAmanyao ; wa yi tuma iropi yake uku 
'langana nayo impi ka 'Mpande. Wa langana Ema* 
lonjo. Udingane wa bona ukuba Umpande wa ba na- 
manYa ukwalula, wa bulala UnYela; ngokuba e ti, 
wena u.njabile naye Umpande ukuba ngi m bulaie; u 
se Iwa nami kaloku ; wa ti wena, **a ka yi ku Iwa nawe." 
Wa m bulala nd2alo UnYela. Kodwa impi ka 'Mpande 
ya iiotsa impi ka 'Dingane. Kodwa Udingane a ka bu- 
lawanga uye; wa bulawa Amaswazi, ngokuba Udin- 
gane wa be e se yedwa. Abantu bonke ba ka 'Dingane 
ba 'langana naye Umpande, ba konza kuye. Kwa ba 
uye in^^si. 

II. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Ukuzalwa kwami, kambe, nga zalwa Emlalazi. Kwa 
tike, ngi se isikunYwane, ng' emukake, nga ya ekaya ko- 



of Dingane's people followed him. Afterwards Dingane heard that 
Umpande had fled with the people; and he sent an army to take the 
cattle and the people. Umpande refused to give up the people and 
cattle, saying, I shall send out an army of my own. As the messen- 
gers were returning to Dingane, Umpande sent his army to fight .with 
Dingane^s army. Dingane left his home and fled far away, and went 
to the Amanyao; and then sent his forces to meet Umpande 's army. 
He met him at the Amakonko. Dingane saw that Umpande was ahle 
to conquer, and killed Unhlela ; because, said he, you opposed my 
killing Umpande ; and now he is fighting me ; you said, '*he will not 
fight with you." So he killed Unhlela. But Umpande's army routed 
the army of Dingane. But Dingane was not killed t>y him ; he was 
killed by the Amaswazi, for Dingane was now alone. All Dingane's 
people Joined Umpande, and served him. He became king. 



TRANSLATION. 

In respect to my birth, of course^ I was born on the Umlalazi. And 
so it was, while I was still a child, I left and went to the home of my 
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mame. Nga fika kona iniiatSana ku linywayo ; nga ze 
uga li Ya i^Iobo ; kwa fika ubusika ; kwa buye kwa 
linywa, ngi sa 'lezi kona. Kwa ti ngemva, lapa ku fika 
ubusika, be za 'ku ngi tabata. Nga fika kwiti lapa ku 
linywayo. La 'Ilwa i'lobo. Kwa ti nga semva kwelinye 
ilobo, kwa fika uku ti, inkosi i ya wela. Kwa welake. 
Kwa ti nga semva kwa buywa. Sa fika sa ku Ya loko 
'kuTa e sa ku Siyayo ku linyiwe ; kwa buye futi kwa 
linywa ; sa ku Ya loku futi ukuTa. Kwa ti nga semva 
ya fika inkosi, i tumile isigidSimi sokuza 'ku buza, uku ti, 
izinkomo za ya ngapi na? Kwa tiwa ekaya, izinkomo 
za ^Fiwa peseya, okoba inkosi abantu ya be i ba nikile. 
Inkosi ya wu tabatake umuzi wonke. Kwa ti abantu ba * 
lowo 'muzi wa kiti, b' esuka ba liteka.. 

Kwa tike tina sa sala kona kuzo izinkomo, sa hamba 
nazo. Inkosi ya fike ya tabata amaSumi amane. Sa 
buyake, sa lalake ku leyo indao. Sa lima ; sa pinda 
futi sa lima ; sa pinda sa lima. Kwa ti nga semva, kwa 
^aluka ukuti, Unongalaza u bulewe. S' esukake sonke 
isizwe sa wela ukuwela ku ka 'Mawa. (Tina) sa suswa 
lapo, sesi {utswa ngemikonto, ku tiwa sonke si za ku 
landela Umawa; sa ye s' aka kwela kwalangezwa. Sa 
fika kwela kwa langezwa ; sa lima ; futi sa pinda sa lima ;. 



mother. I arrived there just as they were planting ; and there I spent 
the summer ; winter came ; and again they planted, I still remaining 
there. It came to pass afterwards, when winter came, they came to 
take me. I reached home while they were planting. The summer was 
spent. And after another summer, there came word that the king is 
crossing the river. He went over accordingly, and afterwards returned. 
We arrived and ate that crop which we had left planted ; and again 
they planted ; and this crop we also consumed. It came to pass after- 
wards that the king sent a messenger to come and inquire, saying, 
where have the cattle gone to ? At home, the reply was] the cattle 
were eaten on the other side of the river, because the king had given 
them to the people. The king accordingly took the whole kraal. 
And the people of that kraal of ours were now destroyed. 

But then we ourselves remained there with the cattle, and went with 
them. The king came and took forty head. We then returned,^ and 
so dwelt at that place. We planted; again we planted; and still again. 
It came to pass afterwards, there came report, saying, Nongalaza has 
been killed. Accordingly the whole tribe now left and passed over, 
which flight is known as that of Mawa. We ourselves were removed 
thence, being driven by spears, it being said that we were all going to 
feUow Mawa. So we went and built in the dii^rict of Hlangez wa. We 
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sa pihda sa lima. Kwa ti ngemva, inkosi ya ti, abantu 
bami, kwa be ku laliwa ngabo, ku tiwa ba za ku muka 
noMawa, pindelani kona ezweni lenu ; ni yo kwaka kona. 
Kwa ye kwakiwake Elimgoye, ku vela kwa Bulawayo. 
S' emukake lapo, sa kupuka, sa ya ku lala kwomkulu 
(ttmzi, kwa Tukusa). Kwa fika kwa ti izinieku, za ti, 
a ku fanele ukuba ngi nga ya eroapanTeni, ngi Siya 
itunga lenkosi li nga sa patwa 'muntu. 

Kwa ti nga semva kwa linywake, a ze a Tiwa lawo 
*inabele. Kwa ti nga semva, iniiatSana ku linywayo, ya 
fikake inkosi ya buza eziniekwini, ya ti, abafana aba 
paitayo itunga abapi na ? Sa si tSo izinreku sa ti, nga- 
paya kwomuzi, batatu ; ngapa kwomuzi futi, bane. Kwa 
linywake, i sa ')ezi kona kwiti. Kwa ti nga semva, lapa 
amabele ebomvu, ya ti kiniina inkosikazi, 'a ku weie 
uku yo ku bona anyoko. Nga ti ngi nga ka lali ekaya 
inyanga i se 'nye, wa fika umuntu o se zo ku ngi 
tabata. Ng' emukake, nga fika kona. Kwa ti ngeliny^ 
ilanga ya fika inkosi, i hambele kona kwa Tukusa ; ya 
fikeke, yalala izinsuku ezine; ya si biza, ya ti, nonke 
nina 'bafana aba pata itunga lami, ka ni yi ku za na 
'buto ; kona se in kulile, ngi ya ku tanda ukuba ngi ni 



arrived at Hlangezwa, and planted ; and again we planted ; and so a 
third time. It came to past afterwards, the king said, my people, who 
remained steadfast, when it was said thej were about to leave with 
Mawa, return ye to your own country, aad build there. Accordingly 
they went and built at Liuagoye, coming from Bulawayo. Ttefi 
we departed thence, a^d went up to the king's, to dw^U at the capital 
(Tukusa). At length the serfants came and said, it would not be 
allowed me to go to the country kraals, and leave the king's miiking 
without a person to look after it. 

It came to pass afterwards that they planted, and thto thut graii| 
was eaten. And then, soon after they had begun to pUnl, the king 
came and inquired of the aervaats, and said, whi6re are the boys 
who have chaif^e of the milking ? Then we servanta adswared aiut 
said, ai the kraal yonder there are three ; here again at thia kraal| 
ft^ur. The planting season found him still residing there with us. 
Afterwards, when the com was beginning to ripen, the queen said U> 
me, come, go down and see your mother. But before I had remataed 
at home a single month, there came a man to take me. Therefore I 
left, and went back there. And one day the king came, and sojourned 
there at Tukusa; he came, and dwelt four days; he called us, and 
said, all ye boys who have charge of my milking, ye shall be exempt 
from common duty ; as soon as ye have grown to manhood, I shall be 

2 X 
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tele kona lapa. Ya ti nga semva, butani abafana abanye 
bemizi yonke, be ze 'ku lima. Sa ba btttake ; ba fikake, 
ba lala, ba lima izinyanga ezi yisitupa. La 'llwa leio 
ilobo. Kwa ti nga aemva, ya ti inkoaikazi, yelanini, 
ke ni ye emakaya enu. S' eukake, sa fika, sa lala, kwa 
za kwa fika uku liny wa futi ; sa ze sa wa Ya lawa 'mabele, 
si sa lezi kona emakaya. Kwa ti nga semva kwa lawa 
'mabele, ya si biza inkosi, ya ti, hambani nonke, ni yo 
kwaka ezansi etafeni Elukula. Sa fika Elukula. Si te 
si sa Jala uku fika Elukula, sa tombake, sa babili ; s' 
emukake, sa ya emapanTeni ; sa lalake, ya ze ya fa in- 
yanga. Ku tenga semva kwoba i feinjranga, sa pindp- 
laka Si te si sa Hezi iniozana, lapa inyanga yetwasayo, 
kwa fika uku ti, Isanju si ya bizwa. Sa kupukake, sa 
fika enkosini. Si te si sa fika enkosini, kwa tiwa, ma 
yi butand yonke (impi); ya butanake; ya puma, i ya 
kwa Sikwata. Kwa ti ya buyake kwa Sikwata. Sa ti 
si sa fika sa funyanisa ukuYa se ku lakulwal Kwa ti 
ku sa vanwa loko 'ktiYa, ya butana^ i si ya Eswazini. 
Ya buyake Eswazini, ya fikake^ ya lala ; la Tula ilobo; 
kwa pinda kwa linywa; la Tula ilobo. Ku te, se ku 
za ku linywa okunye, kwa lalukake isipilika e si litel^ 
ngaso tina. 



glad to station you here. He said, afterwards, assembie ye the other 
boys of all the kraab, that they may come and dig the gaitiens. And 
8o we assembled them, and they came, remained, and dug for six 
montths. That summer was spent. And afterwards the queen said, 
go ye down, and return to your homes. Therefore we went down, ar- 
rived, and dwelt until the season for planting arrived again ; and then 
we ate that grain, still remaining there at home. And after that grain 
was spent, the king called us, and said, go, all of you, and build down 
country, on the Eula plain. We went to Kula. And just as we arrived 
at Kula, we became of age, two of us ; and so we left, and went to 
the country kraals ; and there we remained till the end of the month. 
And after the month had expired, we returned. And while we were 
remaining a little, till the moon should wax, there came word that the 
Sanktt regiment is called. Therefore we went up, and arrived at the 
king's. And just as we arrived at the king's, order was eiven for the 
whole army to assemble. It assembled accordingly, left, and went 
against Sikwata. Then it came back from Sikwata. And as we re- 
turned we found the people weeding their gardens. As soon as that 
crop was gathered in, the army assembled and went against the Ama- 
ewazi. Then it returned from the Amaswazi, arrived, and remained ; 
the summer passed ; they planted again ; and the summer passed. And 
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III. THE PRINCES KECHWAYO AND UMBULAZI, AND 
THE BATTLE BETWEEN THEM. 

Uietswayo noM bulazi ukuzalwa kwabo iotanga inye. 
B' aluke ngonina. Uietswayo wa zaiwa kwa 'Njumbazi. 
Uinbulazi wa zalwa kwa 'Monasi. Kodwa ba langene 
ngoyise ; uyise wabo munye. Uyiae 'ka beka 'nkosi 
pakati kwabo; ngokuba ba be isiiiuku, be baningi. U 
te e se yi beka inkosi pakati kwabo, ba se be nako uku- 
vukelana; ngokui;)a ba se he kulile bonke. Wa ti uyise 
wa be e sa landa ukuvela ; ngokuba Umonasi wa be e 
mnikiwe UtSaka; wa ti, ngi zaleie, wena ka 'baba, naku 
mina ngi nga zali; ngokuba ngi yinkosi, ngi busa izwe; 
werm u ya zala. 

Ukubanga kwabo ku vele ku leyo indao ; ngokubane 
uyise u lande okwa tsiwo ngUtsaka, wa ti, mina a ngi 
nayo inkosi, ngokuba umzi u se ngo ka 'Tsaka ; nangu 
Umbulazi, umntwana ka 'Tsaka. Wena Metswayo, 'ku 
ko pakati kwomuzi wa kwa Zulu ; ngokuba emveni wo- 
kuba ku fe Umbulazi, umuzi ngo ka 'Tsongweni, umta 
ka 'Dingane; ku ti emveni kwoba ku fe UtSongweni, u 
buseke wena 'letSwayo. 

just as they were about to plant again, there broke out the insurrection 
by which we were destroyed. 

TRANSLATION 

Kechwayp and Umbulazi were of equal age. They had different 
mothers. Kechwayo was bom of Nkumbazi ; Umbulazi was bom of 
Monasi. But they were related on their father's side, having both the 
same father. Their father did not attempt to decide who of them should 
be king; for there was a multitude of them. He knew that if he should 
appoint one to the throne, there would be at once an insurrection among 
them ; for they were all grown up. The father thought he would still 
fofiow the custom ; for Monasi had been given to him by Chaka, say- 
ing, thou son of my father, beget children for me, seeing I beget no 
children ; for being myself king, my business is to rale the country ; 
yours, to beget children. 

Their struggle began in that way ; because the father adhered to the 
instructions of Chaka, and said, '* I have no king, for the kingdom 
really belongs to Chaka ; here is Umbulazi, son of Chaka. Thou, 
Kechwayo, hast no part in the Zulu sovereignty; for in case Umbulazi. 
should die, the kingdom would go to Chongweni, son of Dingane ; but 
in case Chongweni should die, Uien thou, Kechwayo, wouldst rale.'* 
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Umzi woniwa izo izinduna zi ka 'yise, ezi ya lata naye 
Uietswayo ngapaya, nga sesita, uma uyise e nga boni. 
Zi ti nokutso, u ya koliswa ; umzi ngowako. Ku kona ini 
ukuti, be nga se ko la wo 'makosi na ? a sa fa na ? Ku 
ti wena, uyilo e sa hamba, umuzi ku tiwe ngo waba nga 
se na 'yise na ? Ku ti wena, uyilo e sa hamba, u ya 
koliswa? uyi'lo a wu pikelele, uku ti, umzi ngo ka 'Mbu- 
lazi ? ' Mina a ngi naye umntwana, o nga busa umzi ka 
'TSaka, ngokuba li se kona itumbu lake. Mina owami 
wa be e nga busa, kwa ku nge ko umntwana ka 'TSaka ; 
uma e kona umntWana ka 'TSaka, mina ngi ti, owami u 
ya ku ba induna yebuto kodwa; ngokubane nami nga be 
ngi ngumuntu nd2e; ngi balekile okwabane ngi bone 
ukuti ngi za ku bulawa. Mina umzi ngi ye nga wu lata 
ku 'belungu ; kandu ukuma nami ngi be inkosi. Kodwa 
mina ngokwami a ngi tso okwokuti umuzi u nga budwa 
ngowami umntwana ; ngokuba u se kona umniniwo utidta 
ka 'TSaka. 

Kwa ba konake ukutukutela ku 'letswayo; ka be e sa 
langana noyise. Kwa ze kwa ti emveni kwa loku, Um- 
pande wa zi buta izinduna ; za ti izinduna z' enjaba uku 
kupuka 'ku ya 'ku bona inkosi. Kwa ze kwa ti'ngemva 
Umpande wa mema in{ina,.wa ti, ma i yo ku zingela in- 



But the kingdom was disposed of by the father's captains, who lived 
with Eechwayo there at a distance, out of sight; and that without the 
father's knowledge ; for they said, thou art cheated; the kingdom ts 
thine. But is it really so — thus argued Umpande and Umbulazi with 
Kechwayo — is it really so that those rightful heirs to the throne are no 
more ? are they really dead ? And while thine own father is still living, 
is the kingdom said to belong to those who have no father ? And whue 
thy father is still alive, art thou cheated ? has not thy father contra- 
dicted thee ? saying, 'the kingdom belongs to Umbulazi; I myself have 
no child, who can rule the kingdom of Chaka, since there is an heir of 
his still living. Mine own might rule, had Chaka no child. Since there 
is a child of Chaka living, I appoint my own to be merely a military 
captain ; for I also was just a common person ; and I fled because I 
saw that I was about to be killed. I obtained what power I have from 
the white people ; and it was by that means that I finally became king. 
But for my own part I do not think that the kingdom ^ould be ruled 
by my own child, because there is an heir to it in the son of Chaka.' 

Thus it was that Kechwayo became angry, and would no longer meet 
his father. Then it came to pass after this, that Umpande assembled 
the captains ; but the captains refused to go up to see the king. It 
came to pass afterwards that Umpande appointed a hunt, and said^ let 
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yamazana; wa mema e ka 'letSwayo ne ka 'Mbulazi. 
Wa ti Umbulazi w' en{aba ; wa ti, mina a ngi Undi ; ngi 
ya ku zingela 'njina yani na? loku umuzi a ngi wu 
bambi ngamanYa ;* umuzi ngo ka 'baba na ? nami umuzi 
ngi wu nikwa nguye ubaba na ? Ngokwami nga ngi ya 
ku ba ngumuntu nd2e, ndzengaye ubaba ; naye wa be e 
ngumuntu nd2e. Mina a ngi ku tandi uku banga umuzi 
ka 'baba, ubaba e se kona. 

Kwa ze kwa ti ngemva, uyise wa m buyisa UietSwayo ; 
wa ti, ke rouke a ye ekaya lake. Kwa ti ngemva wa ba 
biza bobabili. Wa ti Umbulazi w' e'la uku za ku 'yise; 
wa ti UietSwayo w' enjaba, wa ti, a ngi yi ku za. Wa 
ti uku pendula ku ka 'yise, wa ti, u njabelani na ? Se 
ngi za ku ni nika izwe lenu, ku be ngulowo a zakele kale. 
Ukubanga uma ni ya tanda, ni ya ku banga, ngi nga se 
ko. Wa m nika eiake Umbulazi ; wa ti, yela, u yo 
kwaka ku 'mfundisi EtSowe. 

Kwa se ku laluka, se be laba imikosi ku 'l^swayo ; 
ngokuba ba langene kakulu noletSwayo ; ba ti, zi ye 
muka, zi ya esilungwini. Kwa se ku ba kona izinloli 
zake. Kwa ze kwa ti sonke isizwe sa lengelelana uku 
petela nga ku *let§wayo. Sa baldca sonke a wa be e m 
zisa kuso uyise, sa ya nga ku 'letSwayo. 



them go and hunt nme ; he invited Eechwayo's party, and also Umbu- 
lazi's. But Umbulazi refused to go ; he said, I am not willing ; what 
kind of a hunt should I have ? Neither do I seize the sceptre by 
violence. Does it not belong to my father ? and is it not given to me 
by my father ? For my own part I would be just a common man, as 
my fiuher was; for he was just a common man. This seizing upon the 
throne of my father, while my father is yet alive, I cannot approve it. 

It came to pass after a while, that his father sent Kechwayo back, 
saying, come now go home. And afterwards he called them both. Um- 
bulazi went down to the kins ; but Kechwayo refused, saying, I shall 
not go. But in reply the faiher said, why do you refUse ? I was about 
to give you your country, that each might build and prosper for himself. 
As to contendimr for the sceptre, if ye will do so, ye must do it when I 
am no more. He gave Umbulazi his, and said, go down and build by 
the missionary at Chowe. 

Then the news broke out, that Kechwayo was marshalling the forces; 
for the multitude sided with Kechwayo ; and they said, the cattle are 
leaving, and going over to the white man. Now there were his spies. 
At length all the people moved each other to join Kechwayo. And aU, 
to whom his &ther had sent him, left Umbulazi, and went over to 
Kechwayo. 
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Kwa ti ngeinva kwa loku, kwa kona impi. Wa be e ya 
ku kuluma okokuti, mina ngi ziswe ngubaba, uku ti, ka 
ngi zo kwaka ku leli izwe eli sezansi. Kwa ba kona ku 
Metswayo, uku ti, uyi'lo u ku nika izwe eli ngabelunga 
ngani na ? Wa ti yena uku pendula, wa ti, a ng' azi 
mina ; leli ilizwe ngi li nikwe ngubaba kodwa. Wena, 
MetSwayo, i nga be ku kona o ku funayo kimina, u ngi 
tsena. Yebo, mina ngi ya vuma, ngi lasele kuwe. Wa 
ti Umbulazi, ai, mina, 'letSwayo; a ngi nabo abantu bo- 
kulaaela mina ; nomuzi e ngi wakileyo ka siwo wami ; 
ngo ka 'baba. Mina a ngi sa ku zwa loku kuwe ; mina 
ngi "lasela, — e tSo nd2alo UiMawayo. 

W' euka Umbulazi uku za lapa ku 'mfundisi. U te e 
sa fika, ya fika impi. Ba ti abantu bake, ba ti, Tula, u 
ye pambili ; u ya bona loku na 1 ukuba Uietswayo a za 
ku ku bulala na ? Wa ti, yebo, ngi ya vuma ; ngi ya 
ku Tula. Nakanye mina ka ngi so ze nga si dela isikala 
e ngi si nikiwe ngubaba. Wa Yulake. U te e sa wela 
Umatikulu, ya fika impi ngamanTa; ya vela izintaba 
zonke. Wa hambake, wa ze wa ye wa fika emzini ka 
'Npngalaza. Ku te ku sa kusasa, wa yi Tula, e za ku 
wela Utugela, e za ku 'MantSonga. Za ti izinduna 
zake, a ku fanele loku, wena umntwana, umuzi u 'lals 



It came to pass after this there was war. Umbulazi wished to reason, 
and spoke to this effect : As for me, I was sent by my father, that I 
should come and build in this low country. Then Kechwayo replied, 
saying, why does your father give you a country contiguous to the white 
men ? To this he replied, saying, I myself do not know ; I only know 
that this country waa given me by my father. You, Kechwayo, if there 
is anything which you want of me, tell me. Yes, said he, I do tell you, 
I want ^o fight with you. Umbulusi replied, "not so I, Kechwayo; I 
have no people for fighting; and the kraal which I have labored to build 
is not my own ; it belongs to my father." <' I listen to this from thee 
no longer ; I am for war "— «o said Kechwayo. 

Umbulazi went down to come here to the missionary. And just as he 
arrived, the enemy also arrived. Then his people said, pass on, go 
further ; do you see this ? that Kechwayo is about to kill you ? Yes, 
said he, I consent ; I will pass on. But never, never, will I give up 
the opening (district) which has been given to me bv my father. So he 
passed on. And as he was crossing the Matikulu, the enemy arrived in 
great haste, coming down all the mountains. So he went on until he came 
to the kraal of Nongalaza. And at early dawn, he passed on, designing 
to cross the Tugela, and come (himself) to Manchonga. But his captains 
said, this is not best, thou child (of the king), that the wealth of the state 
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nawo ; noyilo umzi wa ya nawo ; ngokuba si ya bona 
ukuba Uietswayo u se fikile. Kule ukuma ku hambe 
nabantwana bonke, ba wele Utugela, kanye nezinkomo. 
Wa ti yena uku ba pendula, a ngi tandi uku baleka ngi 
balek^le uwetu. Ni ze ni ti, ma ngi wele nezinkomo na ? 
nabantwana na? Mina ngi ya ku fela nganeno kwo- 
Tugela. Kodwa ujobo ngi sa hamba ngi ye emakosini 
e nga wa nikwayo ngubaba. Wa hambake, wa wela, wa 
ilka ku 'Mantsonga; wa lala ilanga la ba 'linye. Ku te 
kusasa wa ye wela e fika namaviyo Amapoisa ematatu. 
Kwa be se ku kona impi eningi ka 'letswayo. Kwa ti 
intambama kwa ba kona uku ti, ma i Iwe ; ngokubane 
u kona UietSwayo a se e yi zisa impi. Ye suka e ka 
'Mbuiasi, ya yiiangabeza. Kwa ti e ka 'letSwayo ya 
buya ya kokula ; ya ti e ka 'Mbulazi ya buya ya buya. 
Kwa ti ebusuku kwe zwakala imikosi yokuti, t si ngene 
«e ka 'letSwayo. Za ti izinduna, ma yi sondele yonke 
impi eduze kw^n]ola, i zo ku linda Umbulazi. Ku te 
kusasa kwa se ku vela nezinkomo se zi baleka nga sElu- 
tugela; ngokuba ba hambile ebusuku impi ka 'letSwayo 
ba hamba, abaiitu ba ka 'Mbulazi be ba funyanisa be 
le)e. Ku te kusasa kwa tiwa, abantu ka 'Mbulazi i ba 
Sedile nga sElutugeia ebusuku. Wa w' esusake Ama- 
poisa, a funyanisa i juba izinkomo nezingane, e se be zl 



remain behind ; and thy father went, state and all; for we see that Kech- 
wayo has already arrived. All the children ought to go, and cross the 
Tugela, together with the cattle. In reply to them he said, I am not 
disposed to run away and flee from one of our own people. Do you say, 
then, that I must go over with the cattle ? and with the children ? As 
for myself, I will die in defence on this side of the Tugela. But I am 
now going in person to see the powers allotted to me by my father. So 
he went, crossed over, and came to Manchonga; and spent one night 
there. And in the morning he crossed over again, and came with three 
companies of Amapoisa (police). The army of Kechwayo was already 
there in large numbers. And in the afternoon word was given : we 
must fight; for here is Kechwayo coining on at once with his army. 
Umbulazi's force started and «et it. But Kechwayo's turned and drew 
off; and Umbulazrs turned back. In the night a cry, to arms ! was 
heard, saying, Kechwayo^s force has entered the camp. The captains 
said, let all our men draw near to the wagons, in order to guard Umbu- 
lazi. It came to pass io the morning that the cattle came fleeing from 
the Tugela ; for Kechwayo 's men went and found Umbulazi's men 
asleep. And in the morning it was said, the enemy killed Umbulazi's 
men by joight on the Tugela. Therefore he sent the Amapoisa, who 
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pangile. A te e sa fika Araapoisa, be za kuwo abantu 
ba ka 'letswayo; ba ti be se za, Amapoisa a ba tsaya 
ngezibamu ; ba baleka kakulu, ba siya kwonke nezin- 
komo nezingane a ba be se be zi pangile ; ba baleka ba 
ze ba fika empini ya kona enye e be sele emva. A ba 
yekake Amapoisa, ukuba ba fike empini ya kubo eningi. 
Kwa ti Umbulazi wa yi pakake, wa yisa kuyo eka 
'letswayo ; ya ti « ka 'letSwayo ya bona okokuti, nansi 
impi, i si za, ya 'langabezanake. Wa fika wa susa 
Amapoisa pambili ; kwa ngemva kw Amapoisa wa susa 
Isipetu, ikanda, umzi ka 'TSongweni. Ye zake, ya 
langana ; ya buye ya yi iiotsa e ka MetSwayo. Ba buye 
futi Ombulazi, ba ba yeka ; ngokuba wa be e te ukutSo 
kwake Umbulazi, ni nga ba iiotsi kakulu. Ba pinda futi 
e ka 'letSwayo, be zake; e ka 'Mbulazi ya buya ya la- 
ngana ; ya baleka futi aba ka 'letSwayo ; ba buya aba 
ka 'Mbulazi, ba ba yeka; ngokuba ba bamba lona 
isama lelo li ka 'Mbulazi, lokuti, ni nga ba iiotsi kakulu. 
Wa buya futi, wa yi zisa Uietswayo ; ya buya futi ya 
langana ; ba buya futi ba baleka aba ka 'letswayo. 

Ku te emveni kwa loko, e ka 'letSwayo ya ze ya nga 
ti i nga si langanisa pakati ; ngokuba ya be iningi ka- 



found them driving off the cattle and children, which they had just now 
plundered. As soon as the Amapoisa «ame up, Kechwayo^s people 
came towards them ; and while they were drawing near, the Amapoisa 
fired upon them ; they fled in haste, and left everything, both cattle and 
children, which they had just now plundered ; nor did they cease their 
flight till they came to another portion of the army which was remain- 
ing there in the rear. Therefore the Amapoisa left them, when they 
reached their own great army. Then Umbulazi set his in arrav, and 
sent it against Kecnwayo's; and when Kechwayo's saw that their foe was 
near, they came up and met them. Now Umbulazi had put the Ama> 
poisa in front ; and behind the Amapoisa he placed the Isipetu, Chon- 
gweni's regiment. Thus they came up and joined in combat; and again 
they routed Eechwayo's party. And again Umbulazi and his men 
turned and left them ; for Umbulazi had given orders, sajring, ye must 
not chase them too far. Again Kechwayo's men returned, and came up 
as before; again Umbulazi's joined with them; again Kechwayo's men 
fled; and again Umbulazi 's turned and left them ; because they clung 
to that same word of Umbulazi, which said, ye must not chase them too 
far. Again Kechwayo turned and brought up his army; again they 
were met; and again they fled. 

After that it came to pass that Kechwayo 's forces thought they would 
try and surround us ; for Kechwayo's forces were by far the 
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kulu e ka 'letswayo. I si tikile ya si iiotsake, izwe li 
lungile, ya si pa'la pakati. Kwa ti ku loku, kwa se ku 
bamba umzi ka 'Mbulazi, Umkweyantaba, v^h be u su 
baleka ; i^okuba u ya bona, i si langaniaw^ pakati; ya 
balekake, i se i iiotSwa. Ka sa be si sa pindela uku ya 
'ku Iwa; ngokuba abant,u kwa be se ku kona ukubane 
ba pela amanYa ; ngpkuba kwa be se ku lubene nesi- 
fazana. Kwa se ku ngulowo 'muntu e se hanibe e funa 
abantu bake lapa be baleke ba ya nga kona. I si fikile 
e ka 'letswayo ya si pa'Ia, i zisa enuinziniy umfula u zele ; 
ya fika ya si tela kona emanzini. Kodwa ukufa kwa- 
bantu ba fa ngendao yokwesaba amanzi ; ba bulawa. 
Abanye abantu ba sinda ngokuziposa kona emanzini ; 
kodwa ukuvama kwabantu be muka namanzi. 



Abanye ba suka ba fa ; abanye ba ye ba ziposa enian- 
zini, ba bulawa ngawo amanzi ; abanye ndzalo ba sin^a 
ba wela; abanye ba bulawa nabo, se be ba tolile abantu 
babo ; abanye ba bulnwa, be nga ka ba boni. Al>anye 
a ba be b' esaba na 'ku funa, ba se be baleka ngo- 
kwabo ; ngokubane nabanye ba be ti uku tso kwabo, loku 



numerous. Therefore they came and routed us, the country favoring, 
and hemmed us in. It came to pass at this moment, as they were taking 
Umbulazi's regiment, Umkweyantaba, it fled at once; for they saw that 
they were now surrounded ; therefore they fled, and were totally routed. 
We never returned again to fight; for by this time it was found that 
the men had lost all strength ; for now they were rushing along, 
driving and driven with a crowd of women and children. Then every 
man went in search of his own people whithersoever they had fled and 
gone. And when Kechwayo's men came up they hemmed us in, and 
brought us to the water, the river being full ; and there they came and 
poured us into the water. But in respect to the death of the people, 
they died through fear of the water, being slain. Some of them escaped 
by throwing themselves at once into the water ; but the greater portion 
of the people were carried away by the water. 

[Here the heart and voice of the narrator failed, and he withdrew 
until the next day, when he added the following:] — 

Some died at once ; some went and threw themselves into the water 
and were killed by the water ; others escaped in that way, and crossed 
over ; some also were slain afler they had found their friends ; others 
were slain before they saw them. Some there were who were afraid 
even to hunt for their friends, and ran away at once by themselves ; for 
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nansi impi, i si fikile, ngi nge be ngi sa bangela abantu 
bami, ukuba ba bonwe impi ; ba sale be zibalekela, be 
ti, kumbe ba ya ku buya ba ba bone ; kantike abanye ba 
fe, ba nga be be sa ba nako uku ba bona. Abanye ba 
buya ba hambe, se be funa; abanye ba ba famanisa, 
se be gwaziwe impi ; abanye ba fanyaniawa imfri ndlalo 
be latfile, i fike, i ba Tuse ngemikonto. Kwa ti ndialo 
abanye ba ainda na kubo abantwana babo ; abai^e ba 
vuka se be file, ba Yuswa imvula ebaaukn. 

Ng^ ngi kona Emkweyantaba ; nami nga zinsenela 
ngokwami ; nga bona kodwa nami ukuba ae ngi ainda. 

IV. FLEEING FROM THE FOE AND SWIBIMING THE 

TUGELA. 

Nga baleka kambe, nsa ziposa emanzini, nga lamba. 
Kwa ti ukuma ng' aluld^e, a tanda amanzi uku ng^ visa 
pansi ; nga ze nga Tuma, nga hamba kona panm« Kwa 
nga semva, nga we zwa uku ti, a ae ng' alule, nga buya 
nga iiuma, nga banga pezulu. Ngi te ngi sa kapuka 
nga pezu kwamanzi, a ti a sesiswini nga wa lanza; 
kwa buya kwa kona uku ba lula emzimbeni kimi. Nga 



some of them thought to reason thus: aince here is the enemy, already 
on the spot, I can not show the least regard for my friends, lest they be 
discovered by the foe; they delayed aearchiiu|, and fled for their owp 
lives, thinking, perhaps they would return andnnd them ; whereas in- 
deed some died, and never had an opportunity to see them agaiii« Some 
turned and went awav, after searching; some found them already slabbed 
by the foe ; some, wno had concealed themselves, were found by the 
foe, which came up and roused them with spears. And so it was that 
some escaped, including also their children ; some recovered from a 
state of insensibility, being roused by the rain in the night. 

I was there in the Kweyantaba regiment ; I also enter^ for and of 
myself ; I also saw that I barely escaped. 

TRANSLATION. 

I fled, of course, threw myself into the water, and swam. It came 
to pass when I was exhausted, the water wanted to plunge me to the 
bottom; to which I then consented, and went there below. Afterwards, 
when I found that I could endure it no longer, I struggled acain, and 
made for the surface. And as soon as I came to the top of the water, 
/ diBgorged what there was ia my «Xom^lL« aadthen I felt relieved again 
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ti ngi sa hamba, kwa laluka umuntu nga senia kwami 
— kwa laluka indoda ngenia kwami, i se i bambe i kala. 
Ya fika ya ngi bamba ; ya tt i za ku ngi bamba eraflana, 
nga ti mina nga yi dedela, ngokuba nga yi bona i za ku 
ngt iwiliaa. Ngi te ngi ti ngi ya m dedela, wa se ngi 
bambile nffemikonto — nga be imikonto ngi yi pete emi- 
tatu — wa fika wa ngi bamba ngayo imikonto. Nga ti 
okoba ngi zwe okwokuti u se yi bambile imikonto yami, 
nga be ngi ya te ngi ya bamba ; wa donsa yena, nga ze 
nga yi yeka ; ngokuba nga bona imikonto i bi za ku ngi 
43ika. Wa hambake nayo wa ya emva. Kwa ze kwa 
ti mina nga hamba, nga lamba. Ngi te ngi beka, nga 
se ngi m bona, e se e bekise umlenzi pezulu, a se m 
aluie amanzi. Kodwa abantu ba be baningi tiba be 
rouka namanzi. Nga hamba ; nami nge zwa uku ti a se 
ng^ alule. Nga buy a nga pindela kona pansi ; nsa 
hamba kona pansi. Nga ngi ya te ngi vimbe amakaia 
ami ; nge zwa ukuma se ngi wa suti amanzi esiswini. 
Nga buya nga nuiiuma, nga banga pezulu. Ngi te ngi 
43a puma ttga pezu kwawo, a ti a sesiswini a puma, kwa 
ba kona ubuluia emzimbeni kimi. Nga buye futi nga 
lamba, ngi nga sa pete uluto, se ngi pete umsila wesi- 
•langu ku kupela. A pinda a ng' alula futi, nge za nga 

for a time in body. And as I was going on, all at once there appeared 
a person in the river above me, — a man, coming on, and crying as he 
came. He came up and caught hold of me ; and as he was about to 
seize me by the back, I determined to avoid him, for I saw that he 
would plunce me under water. And as I was thinking I had shunned 
him, behold lie had caught me by the spears — the three spears which I 
was carrying in my hand — ^he came up and caught me by these spears. 
And when libund tkat he had really caught hold of my spears, I was 
thinkinff I would ffo on ; b«t he dragged behind till I was obliged to let 
ffo of them; for 1 saw that the spea|B were about to cut me. Tlierefore 
he went off with them, and fell behmd. Then I went on and swam. At 
length I looked, and I saw him just now thrusting one limb above 
water, for the water had now overpowered him. But there were many 
people who were going off (down stream) with the water. On I went; 
I also felt that it had now overpowered me. Again I turned and went 
to the bottom, and we«t on (here below. I thought I would keep my 
nostrils closed-; now I found that my stoBnch was full of water. Again 
I struggled and made for tlie sarfiice. And as I came out above, the 
water in my stomach was disgorged, and then my bedy feh relieved. 
Again I swam, carrymg with me nothing now, save the rod of a shield. 
Again the water overpowered me, and £en again I turned and ^«&1<5^ 
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buya nga pindela nga pans! ; kona pansi nga vimba ama- 
kala, nge zwa ukuma se ngi wa suti esiswini. Nga 
pinda futi, aga banga pezulu ; nga buya ng^ wa 'lanza ; 
kwa kona futi ubulula kimi. Kwa ze kwa ti nga pa- 
mbili, nga fika lapa amanzi a yiniozana, lapa se ngi tsona 
ngi vele ngentamo ; kwa tike nga pambili nga wela. 
Ukuba amanzi a ye .se kona nga pambili amaningi, nga 
ngi nga se yi ku wela, ngokuba nga se ng' a'liilekile ; 
nami nga bona kodwa ukuba se ngi wela. 

Kwa ti ukuba ngi. we}e, nga funyanisa umkwenyana 
wetu. Sa hiamba naye endawonye. Wa buza wa ti, 
u welapi na? Nga ti, ngi wele kon;a emanzini lapa 
ezansi esizibeni. Wa ti, mina ngi welile ngesikepe, ngi 
bambile panYe kwaso. 



V. ANOTHER'S ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCES' BATTLE 
AT THE TUGELA. 

I fike y' aka umkumbu ngako ka 'Nongalazia, esa- 
ngweni. Wa paka Isipetu. Ku te ng^ pambili kwe- 
Sipetu wa susa Amapoisa. Ku te ngemva kweSipetu 
wa paka Iningizimu ka 'Mantandatsiya, umninawe ka 
'Mbulazi. Kwa ti ngemva kweNingizimu wa paka' 



the bottom; and there below I stopped my nostrils, feeling that my 
stomach was now full of water. Again I made for the surface, and 
disgorged it; and now I felt relieved. Then it came to pass further on, 
that I reached a place where the water was shallow, so that I sunk only 
up to my neck ; and accordingly I soon reached the shore. Had the 
deep water extended still further, I could never have reached the shore, 
for I was already quite exhausted ; I also barely saw that I was really 
safe ashore. 

It came to pass when I came to land, I saw my brother-in-law. We 
walked along with him. He asked, saying, where did you cross ? I 
replied, I crossed in the water, there below, where it is so deep. But, 
said he, I crossed by means of a boat, holding on upon the outside of it. 



TRANSLATION. 

The forces came and arranged themselves at Nongalaa^a'S) in the 
sate. Umbulazi ^et the Isipetu in array. In front of the Isipetu he put 
the Amapoisa. In rear of the Isipetu he put the Iningizima, under 
comoidad of Mantandachiya, Umbulazi 'ts brother. In rear of the Imn- 
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Isiiioza. Kwa ti ngemva kweSiiioza wa paka Umkweya- 
ntaba. Ku te ngesikati sokusuka, kwe zwakala ukuma 
Usutu abantu lu ba jedile nga sEtugela ebusuku. Kwa 
hamba Amapoisa, a fike a yi tsaye ku le 'ndao a ze a 
kupuka nayo, a yi tela endawonye yonke. Ya langana 
lapo ya w' aka umkumbu yona e ka 'letSwayo; wa yi 
zisa ngenkati e ngenwa kwebulakufesi, ya langana lapo 
ya sondelelana eduze, a yi bamba Amapoisa. Ku Jala 
kwa ti 6 sa tsayiie Amapoisa, ye suka yona e* ka 
'letswayo. Kwa ti ngemva ya buya ya langana. A ti 
e 8& tsayiie, sa ngena Isipetu ; ba yi tabata ba yi tela 
endawonye yonke, kanye neNgwekwe kanye neSanlu, 
kanye futi naye Untaba ka Ombe. Kwa ti ngemva kwa 
loko, ba yi yekelela, ba landa ukukuluma kwake yena 
Umbulazi, owa ti nokutSo, wa ti, ni nga yi iiotSi kakolu^ 
ka no ba yekani, ba labe ipika. Kwa ti ngemva kwa 
loku ukuba ba yi yoke, ya luma ngezindao zonke. Kwa 
ti upondo Iwayo olu ngezansi Iwa fika Emkweyantaba ; 
kwa ti ukuma lu fike Iwa tsayiwe Ibunu ; b' enjaba ba 
ze ba fika eduze kwayo impi. Kwa ti ngemva * Iwa yi 
bamba u'langoti Iwa sEmkweyantaba. Kwa ti nga leso 
'sikati Iwa baleka ulangoti Iwa sEmkweyantaba ; nga 
leso 'sikati kwa kona ukubaleka kwayo yonke impi ka 
'Mbulazi ; ya baleka yonke ya ze ya ngena pakati kwa- 

gizimu he put the Isikoza. In rear of the Isikoza he put the Kweyaiv- 
taba. It came to pass at the time of moving, a shout was civen that 
one of the enemy's regiments, Sutu, had annihilated the people on the 
Tugela by nitf ht. Then the Amapoisa went, and fired upon them at the 
place where uey came up with them, and turned them all into confu- 
sion. They rallied a|;ain there where Kechwayo's army had stationed 
itself ; at breakfast-time he brought them out, and they closed in to 
fight as soon as they came near, being received by the Amapoisa. At 
first, as soon as the Amapoisa fired, Kechwayo's party left. Afterwards 
they returned to the encounter. As soon as the Amapoisa fired, the 
Isipetu came to their support ; they took the enemy, and threw them 
all into confusioii, both the Ingwekwe and the Sanku, tosether also 
with Untaba ka Ombe. After that, they left them alone, following the 
instructions of Umbulazi himself, who had given orders, saying, ye must 
not chase them too hard, but leave them to take breath. It came to pass 
after this, when they left them, that they rallied from every quarter, 
Then their lower horn came upon the Kweyantaba regiment, and were 
fired upon by a Boer ; but they persisted till they came close to their 
opponent. Afterwards a wing of the Kweyantaba received them. And 
then the (other) wing of Kweyantaba ran away ; by that time all of Um- 

3 A 
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bantwana bonke ; ngokuba ba se be ngene pakati kwa- 
bantu babo. Ya baleka; ya yisa emanzini, i si yi fakile 
pakati; ba ba bulala abantu kakulu, kanye nazo izingane 
eziniinyane; ka ba banga nako ukubane ingane i bele- 
twa; ba bulala kakulu. Kwaziswa futi ukama nga 
pambili ku kona amanzi ; kwa ti nawo amanzi a Iwa 
ngako okwawo. 

Kwa ti aba welileyo ba wela be nga se 'bantu ba 
iuto; ngokubane kwa ku kona ukuma ku nga se ko 
izinto zabo zonke, se ku kona uku binja ama'lamvu ezi- 
ngalweni zabo. Kwa ti lapo kwa tiwa, ma yi butane 
endawonye, ma ku nga bi ko 'muntu o Yulayo, a lande 
imilobo yabo. Ba vindifelwa kakulu abantu, ka kwa ze 
kwa ba ko 'muntu o hambayo a lande izilobo zake. 
Kwati ku leso 'sikati i si lezi endawonye^ kwa fika 
umunttt wa kona esilungwini, wa fika, wa gema ngo- 
mkonto pakati kwetu. Kodwa tina sa suka sa baleka, 
ngokuba ku nga se ko ubuntu kitina. 

Sa ti ttkwenza kwetu, sa lala ndzalo kona pezu kwa- 
manzi, kwa ze kwa ti ukutsona kwelanga ; sa ze sa pela 
umlilo kona pezu kwamanzi. Ku ya sa kusasa se si 
wela, se si ya ku funa kona kubo abantu aba fileyo, si ti, 
ma si bone abane betu lapa be fela kona. Sa funa 



bulazi's forces were on the flight ; and they all continued to flee till 
they came among the whole company of children ; for they had now 
c6nie among their own people. They fled ; and the foe brought them 
to the water, havinc already surrounded them ; there they killed very 
many people, including also very small children ; nor did they care at 
all if it were an infant in the arms of its nurse ; they made a terrible 
slaughter. It was known also that there was the river before them; and 
the water also fought in its own way. 

It came to pass that those who crossed over the river, came out look* 
ing like anything but people ; for so it was that they were utterly desti- 
tute of everythi^, even obliged to bind bushes about their loins. Then 
command was given, let all assemble in one place, let not one pass on 
nor follow their friends. They were altogether hindered by people, so 
that there was not a person who went or followed their friends. And at 
that time while they were remaining together, there came a person from 
among the white people, who approached, and threatened us with his 
spear. But we rose and ran away, for there was nothing of manly 
courage about us. 

Thus we did, and remained there, by the water until the sun went 
down ; /and then we kindled a flre there by the water. When the morn- 
ing dawned, we crossed over the river, and went to search there among 
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ndzalo ngamalanga onke si 'lezi ndzalo pezu kwoTugela. 
Kwa ze kwa ti ngemva, kwa kona izwi lokuti, abantu ma 
ba tatwe imi'lobo yabo ; ba ze ba pela abantu be tatwa 
ngemiiobo yabo; kwa ze kwa ti Una se si sele iniozana, 
kwa ze kwa tiwa, abantu ka be suke bonke, ba lande imi- 
iobo yabo. Kwa ti emva kwa loku, kwe zwakala uku 
ti, abantu ba ya kwa Hulamene. Kodwa ku leso 'sikati 
kwa se ku kona ukuiitakala kwabantu kakulu. 



VL UMPANDE'S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS PEOPLE IN 
RESPECT TO HIS SONS. 

Umpande kambe ku 'bantu bake u jale, be sa ti, ba 
ya ku zingela, ba memezelana izinlina, wa ti Umpande 
kwabake abantu, wa susa Ingwekwe, wa susa In'lonio; 
wa ti, hambani ; ni ti, i nga be ni ya bona ku lezo izi- 
njina, i nga be ba za ku Iwa, ni ti i nga be aba ka 
'fetswayo ba ya iiotswa, ni lale, ni bukele, i ze ba b^ 
gwaze, ba ba jede. W* enjaba Umbulazi ; ka ya. Wa 
2a wa buya noletswayo. 

Kwa tike nga semva, ukuba ba iianelane, be zisaoe 
figanene lapa. Wa ti Umpande kwabake wa susa In- 



the dead, saying, lei us look at our brothers here where they died. And 
so we searched every day while we remained thus by the Tugela. Then 
it came to pass afterwards, that word came, saying, let the people be 
taken by their friends; then all who had friends were received by them; 
then there still remained a few of us, until word came for all the people 
to leave, and go in search of their friends. Afler this, news came that* 
the people are to go to the Governor. But at that time there was a very 
great destruction of people. 



TRANSLATION. 

Umpande, then, at first, in respect Co his own people, while they were 
saying they would go and hunt, and were calling on each other to make 
out hunting parties, Umpande addressed himself to his own people, 
furnished two companies, the Ingwekwe and Inhlonhlo ; and said, you 
must go; and perhaps you will &id among those parties, that there is to 
be some fighting ; and should Kechwayo s men be routed, you will sit 
still, and look on, until they shall fltab them to the last man. But Um- 
bulazi refused to go ; and Kechwayo returned home. 

Then it came to pass aflterwavds, that boUi parties coveted the same 
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gwekwe ; we su3a Isanlu ; we susa Untaba ka Ombe ; 
we susa Unodwengu ; we susa Umdumezulu, wa wa 
susa a yisi'lanu ; wa ti, uma ni bona ukuba wa iiotswa 
Umbulazi, ni ba ngene nga semva, ni ba gwaze (aba ka 
'letswayo). Wa ti, kona ni nga yi boni e ka 'Mbulazi, 
hambani ndze nayo e ka 'letswayo ; ku ya ku ze ku ti, 
uma se be bonene, ni laleke, ni bukele. Wa ti, hamba 
nabo, 'NtSingwayo. 

Ku te nga semva, Untsingwayo walangana noletswayo, 
uma i nga se ko ku 'Mpande, se be hamba ndifengo- 
kutso ku ka 'Mpande dku ku ti, kona ni nga sa m boni 
Umbulazi, hambani nabo aba ka 'letswayo, ni nga vuki 
'manTa, ni hambe ndSe, ku be ngabantu ba kini. Kwa 
ti nga semva Untsingwayo wa langana noletSwayo, wa 
ti, ma ku suke izinieku eza be zi ngezi ka 'M pande, zi 
hambe, zi pindele emya ; ba ye za se be d2uluka, ku nga 
ti ba puma kona enkosini ; ba te be fika, ba be ti : inkosi 
i te, ma ko ke ku bambe abami, ku jala loku ni ya bona 
ukuba Umbulazi u za ku telelwa ngabelungu. Ba vu- 
make, ba ti, ku jinisiwa 

Ku te nga semva kwoba be zwe lapaya ku 'Mpande, 
uma e se ba buza uku ti, Umbulazi u file na ? Ni be ni 



thbg; and each brought his people down this way. From among his 
own men Umpande selected five regiments, the Ingwekwe, Sankn, Un- 
taba ka Ombe, Nodwengu, and Dumezulu; and said, if you find that 
Umbulazi is likely to be routed, you must come in behind, and stab his 
foes. When you see nothing of Umbulazi's party, you must just Ml in 
and go with Kechwayo's ; but if it should ever happen that they come 
up face to face, then sit ye still, and look on. He sent also Unchingwayo 
with them. 

It came to pass afterwards, that Unchingwayo fell in with Kechwayo, 
as soon as they were fairlyv out of Umpande 's sight, goinff along just as 
Umpande had said, to wit, when nothing is seen of Umbulazi you are to 
go with Kechwayo's men, and make no disturbance, but simply walk 
along as with your own people. [As remarked,] Unchingwayo fell in. 
with Kechwayo, and said, let certain of Umpande 's old servants fall 
back for a time, and then come up all perspiring, just as if they had 
come right from the king; and when they arrive, let them say : the king 
says, '* the moment you see that Umbulazi is about to derive assistance 
from the white people, then lend your aid to my own." To this they 
consented, and said, so be it. 

It came to pass after it was all over with, when they heard from Um- 
pande there at home, as he asked them, saying, is Umbulazi dead ? 
What were you all about ? Did I not arrange you here, and say, go. 
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ye ngapi na ? A ngi ti nga ni susa lapa na ? Nga ti 
hambani ni yo ku bekela Umbulazi na? Ba ti, yebo, 
'nkos' ; inkosi i si taene kabili ; ngokuba si te si se 
lapa ekaya, ya ti, ma si yo ku siza Umbulazi ; kwa ti 
ku sentabeni sa buya se zwa ku ti, inkosi i te, ma si 
size Uietswayo. Ya buza ya ti, ni zwe ngobani na ? 
Si zwe ngoNtsingwayo. Umpande wa m bulala, oko- 
kuti abantu bake u b' enzele aroaiebo u ba tukisile. 



VII. ON GOING TO INQUIRE OF THE XYKAYGj?, OR 
PRIEST, IN CASE OF SICKNESS. 

Uma ku fikile ukufa, umuntu u ya tabata into, a 
ye enyangeni, e ya ku bula ngokufa. A ti e fikile 
enyangeni, a fike a lale pansi, a kuleke, a ti, 'mngani, 
izindaba ezinle. Inyanga be i si ya tula, i si tabata 
itongwane layo, i bi si ti, wozani, si ye lapaya. Ni 
pete intoni na? Se be ti, O 'nkos', a si pete 'luto; 
si pete — nansi intwana. I si lataza ugwai, i si bema, 
i si ti, a ke ni tso si zwe, 'bangani bami; tsaya, 
tsayani, ngi zwe. Se be ti abantu, izwa. I si ti, 
ukufa. Se be ti abantu, izwa. I si ti, tsayani futi. 



look to the interegts of Umbulazi ? They replied, true, O king ; but 
then the king sent us a second word; for, while we were here at home, 
he said, we must go and help Umbulazi; but afler we had gone abroad 
we again received word, saying, *' the king says, ' we must help Kech- 
wayo.' " Then the king asked, sayings from whom did you hear this ? 
" We heard it from Unchingwayo." Then Umpande killed him, be- 
cause he had plotted against his people, and been the cause of their 
destruction. 



TRANSLATION. 

When sickness comes, some one takes something, and goes to the 
priest to inquire about the sickness. And when he arrives at Uie priest's, 
he comes up, sits down, and pays his respects, saying, friend, ffood 
news. The priest remains silent for a time, then tak^ his snuff-boi, 
and says, come on, let us go yonder. What have you brought ? Then 
they say, O king, we have brought nothing of any value; we have 
brought — here is a trifle. Then he pours out his snuff, and snufis, and 
says, come my friends, speak that we may hear; smite, smite ye, that I 
may hear. Then the people say, hear. And he says, sickness. Then 

3 B 
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I si ti, ku sesifubeni. Se be ti abantii, izwa. I si 
ti, ku sesiswini. Se be ti abantu, izwa. I si ti, ku 
sekanda. Se be ti abantu, izwa. I si ti, u nekambi. 
Se be ti abantu, izwa. I si ti, tSayani futi. Abantu se 
be ti, izwa. I si ti, u nelozi. Se be ti abantu, izwa. 
I si ti, uyise u biza into. Se be ti abantu, izwa. I si 
ti, izituta za kubo. Se be ti abantu, izwa. Zi ti izituta 
za kubo, ini ukuba a nga si nakekeli na 1 Ka sa s' azi 
ngani na? loku si m giinileyo ebuniinyaneni bake. Se 
be ti abantu, izwa. Ka u se ze w' ak' urozi omkulu 
ngati na ? a sa s' azi ngani na 1 Se be ti abantu, mi, 
mi. I si ti, zi ti, ini ukuba zi nga latSelwa inkomo na? 
Se be ti abantu, mi, mi, mi. I si ti, tSaya futi, 'nmgani 
wami, ngi zwe. Se be ti abantu, mi, mi, mi. I si ti, 
uyise u tukutele naye. Se be ti abantu, izwa. . I si ti, 
u nokufa ; u ya gula ; se ba m biza abakubo. Se be ti 
abantu, u bu tSelwe obani? — izwa. I si ti, tsayela futi, 
umngani wami. 

I si kipe itongwane layo, i si lataze ugwai, i si bema ; 
ba ye se ba tula abe be bula ; i si beme ugwai ; ba ye 
se ba tela nabo ugwai ; i si beme, i jede ; i si ti, tSaya 



the people say, hear. And he says, smite ye again. Then he says, it 
is in the chest. And the people say, hear. Then he says, it is in the 
belly. And the people say, hear. Then he says, it is in the head. 
And the people say, hear. Then he says, he has Uie worms. And the 
people say, hear. Then he says, smite ye again. Then the people say, 
hear. And he says, he has a demon. And the people say, near. He 
says, his paternal shade wants something. And the peojple say, hear. 
Then he says, it is the shades of his ancestors. And the people say, 
hear. His ancestral shades say, why is it that he does not care for as ? 
Why does he no longer recognize us P since we have preserved him 
from infancy. Then the people say, hear. Will he never build a large 
kraal for our sake ? Why does he not still recognize us ? Then the 
peo}^e say, there, that's it. And he says, they ask, why is it that no 
oflTering is made to them by the slaying of an animal ? Then the 
people say, there, that is just it. Then he says, smite again, my friend, 
that I may bear. And the peofde say, there, there, he is coming nearer 
and nearer to the seat of the difficirfty. Then he says, his paternal shade 
is angry with him. And the people say, hear. Then he says, he is 
diseased, he is sick; the shades are caJlinjg; him. Then the people say^ 
who told yon f — ^hear. Then he says, smite on again, my friend. 

Then he takes out his snuff-box, pours out some snuff, and takee it, 
the people who were smiting being now silent; and when he has taken 
some snuff, then they also go and ask for some; and he saaft, and 
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full, uttingani wami. Se be ti abantu, izwa. I si ti, u 
nesilumo. I si ti» u ya gula^ a ya gala kakulu. Se be 
ti abantu, izwa. I si ti, uraa e latSelwe itikomo u ya 
ku sinda. Se be ti abantu, iswa. I si ti, a biu leyo 
'nkomo e tile ya kwabo. 

I be i si jedake, abantu ba yi nikeke into yabo, ba ye 
se ba ya golduka. 8e be fikile ekaya, se be ti abantu 
aba sekaya, a ke fii tSo si zweke amazwi enyanga, ukuba 
i tizeni na? i bale enze ndifani na? Ba ye se be ti 
abantu, Oh 1 i bulile ndze inyanga ; i like ya gid2ima 
ngomloia o kona ; i fike ya ti, u ya gula ; ya fika ya ti» 
u nesifo ; ya fika ya ti, u bizwa uyise ; u m tSezisele, u 
ti, ini ukuba a nga be esa m azi na, ukuba kade e hambe 
e m sindise ekufeni okukulu na? abanye abantu be fa 
nnl e m sindisa na sekubini okukulu na? Ini ukuba a 
nga be e sa s' azi na? a si pe e si ko bizayo na? 

A bu su ya vuma urountu o gulayo, u ze ti. Oh ! 
uma se ku bizwe ibona ndXalo loku aba ku bizayo, ku 
nga be ku se njaba nobani na ? Ba ye se be ti abantu 
bonke. Oh! yebo, u ti wena ku nga be ku se njaba no- 
bani na, se ku biziwe ibona nd2alo abaniniko na? Oh! 
i bulile nd2e inyanga, loku bala i gfdCime ngomlola 



finishes; and then says, smite again, my friend. And the people say, 
hear. Then he says, he has a biting pltin in the bowels. Then iie says, 
he is sick, he is very sick. And the people say, hear. Then lie says, 
sheuld an animal be offered he will recover. And the people say, liear. 
Then he says, the shades require that particular cow of theirs. 

And so when he has finished, the people give him the present which 
they brought, and go home. Arriving at home, the people l!here at 
home, say, come now, tell us, that we may hear the words of the priest. 
What did he pretend to say ? How did he inquire and perform ? Oh ? 
the priest performed thus; he came and followed the omen of the occa- 
sion; he came and said, he is sick; became and said, he has a^Hsease; 
he came and said, he is called by the idiades of his ancestors, who re- 
proach him, saying, why is it that he acknowledges them no longer, 
since long ago tney went and delivered him from great sufiering ? while 
other people -died ? and have they not delivered him from great evil ? 
Why, then, does he not continue to acknowledge us ? and give us what 
we require ? 

And now the sick man admits it aSI, and says, oh ! since that wliich 
they require is thus required by themselves, who then can refc|se it ? 
Then the people all say, oh ! yes, as you say, who could refuse ti thing 
when it is thus demanded by the owners tnemselves ? How can the 
priest be mistaken, since he has gone eo evidently according to the 
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nd^ena na? Nina ka ni zwa ini na ukuba i gidzime 
ngom'lola na? Ma ba nikwe pela inkomo jabo, leyo a 
se be yi bizile ; so bona pela ukuba ukufa ku ya ku ngi 
yeka na. Se be vumake bonke ; u se pumake umuntu 
a be munye, u se puroela panTe, se be tulake bonke aba 
sezinYwini, u se e zungeza umuzi, u'langoti Iwomzi, u 
ze ti, yeti, 'mngani, u se kuleka ku wona araa'lozi, ]u se 
ti : okule, ma ku vele okule pela, loku bala se ni bizile 
inkoroo yenu ; ma ku muke impela ukufa. Si ya yi 
laba ndJSe inkomo yenu. Si ti tina, ma ku pume yena 
o gulayo^ a pume, a nga sa guli, a labe inkomo yenu 
pela, loku tina se si vumile ukuba a yi Ye. Yet' um- 
ngani, izindaba ezin'le ; ma si m bone e hamba pela, 
ndSengabanye aba hambayo. Se si nikile pela e nu ku 
funayo, ma si bone ngako, uma ku funwe ini na ukuba 
a sinde, ku Yuleke ukufa. 

A ti e pumile, e pete umkonto, a ngene esibayeni, a 
suke 1^ yi 'labe ; i kale inkomo, i ti, eye ! u ti, ma yi 
boTe inkomo yamalozi ; okule pela, e nu ku bizileyo. 

Ba yi linzake, ba yi Ye, ba yi jede. Ukufa ku nga ka 
pell, a buye a kulume nabanye abantu, uku ti : kumi 
kand&mi ukuba ngi labe inkomo yami, ku tiwa i bizwe 



omen ? Do not ye yourselves perceive that he has run according to 
the omen ? Then let them have their cow, the very same which they 
have demanded; and then we will see whether sickness will leave me. 
To this they all assent; and now some one person goes out, and when 
he has come abroad without the kraal, all who are within their houses 
keep silence, while he goes round the kraal, the outer enclosure of 
the kraal, and says, ''honor to thee, lord,"-— offering prayer to the 
shades, he continues, — '' a blessings let a blessins come, then, since 
you have really demanded your cow; let sickness depart utterly. Thua 
we offer your animal. And on our part we say, let the sick man come 
out, come forth, be no longer sick, and slaughter your animal, then, 
since we have |iow consented that he may Imve it for his own use. 
Glory to thee, lord; good news; come then, let us see him going about 
like other people. Now, then, we have given you whdt you want; let 
us therefore see whether or not it was required in order that be miglii 
recover, and that the sickness might pass by.'' 

And then coming out, spear in hand, he enters the cattle-fold, cornea 
up, and stabs it; the cow cries, says y-e-h ! to which he replies, an 
animal for the gods ought to show signs of distress; it is all right then, 
just what you required. 

Then they skin it, eat it, finish it. The disease still remaining, he 
goes and talks with other people, fuad says : how is it ¥fith me thait I 
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ngobaba, ngi nga ze nga sinda na? Ba Jala abaningi 
abantu, uma e nga sindanga, uku ti, Oh! kwa ye ku {a- 
ndzwa amanga nd2e; ku jedwe izinkomo zorountu nd2*e; 
ku tiwa i bizwa uyise, kanti a i bizwanga leyo 'nkomo ; 
ku jandzwa ngomlomo ndze. Utna i be i bizwe oyise, 
nga'pane e nga se sindile na? u be e nga yi bizanga 
ndJSe ; i se ya be i ya polelelwa ndze inkomo yomuniQ, 
oyise be nga yi bizanga. ' Ma sinde pela ; kade ukuba 
si bone ukuba i be i bizwe. Ku nd2ani ukuba a nga 
sinde na? Leyo inyanga i bi {amba amanga; a i kwazi 
uku bula. Ma ku yiwe kwenye inyanga. 

Ba Tume; ba tabate into, ba ye kwenye inyanga. Ba 
fike kwenye, ba kuleke, ba ti, E, 'mngani, izindaba ezin- 
1e. I be i si ya buza, uku li, ni pete 'ntoni na? Ba ti, 
si pete into e tize. I ti. Oh! li y' ala ilozi ; a li tandi 
ukuba ngi bule nam'la ; li mukile. Ba goduke, ba ye 
kwenye futi ; ba fike, ba kuleke, ba ti, E, 'mngani, izin- 
daba ezinle. I buze, ni pete intoni na? Si pete, nansi 
into yetu. I bi i bi lale isikatsana ; i si i ba biza ; i si 
ti, lalani lapa. I si kipe itongwane, i si bema ugwai, 
i si kulume indaba ku ngenkatSana; se ku ba isikatSana, 
i si m jede ugwai, i si ti, a ke ni tso, si zwe, 'bangani 



have slaughtered my cow — it was said to be required bj my paternal 
shades — and yet I have never recovered ? And if he should not recover, 
most of the people begin to say, oh ! they just went and forged lies; 
they would just take a man's last cow, and say it was required by the 
shades, whereas that cow was not required; it was a mere device of the 
lips. If it had been required by the shades, then why has he not 
auready recovered ? They never made any such request; it was a mere 
cheat to rob a man of his cow. llie shades did not require it. If they 
did, then let him get virell ; it is now a long time since we saw that die 
cow was required. How is it that he has not recovered ? That priest 
has been fak>ricating a lie; he does not know how to inquire of the 
oracle. Let us go to another priest. 

They consent, take a present, and go to another priest. Coming to 
the other, they salute him, and say, hail, friend, good news. And 
then he would inquire, saying, what present have you brought ? And 
they say, we have brought a present so and so. Says he, oh ! the 
ghost (oracle, or divinity) refuses; he is not willing that I should in- 
quire to-day; he is absent. They return home, and go to another; 
arrive, pay their respects, and say, hail, friend, good news. He in- 
quires, what present have you brought ? We have brought — here is 
our present. Then aAer sitting a short time, he calls them, and sayi, 
sit here. Then he takes out his snuif-box, takes snuff, and talks the 
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banii. Se be ti, izwa. I si ti, tsaya, ngi zwe. Se be 
li, izwa. I si ti, ukufa ; u kwelwe ; umne wako u ya 
gula; tsaya, ngi zwe. Se be ti, izwa. U nokufa, — 
izwa, — u gula esiswini; isisu sake sibi. Se be ti, izwa. 
U nesilumo. Se be ti, izwa. Ukufa ku suka emiana 
ku ze ku fike okalweni. Se be ti, izwa. I si ti, tsaya,— 
izwa, — 'mngani wami. Se be ti, izwa. I si ti, u nelozi ; 
u bizwe uyise ; u ti, u m tukeleni ngokwenza oku nd2e- 
yana na? uyise u diniwe. Se be ti, izwa. I si ti, 
unyoko (ilozi) u ti, u kwenzeleni lokuya n&, kuye na? u 
tukutele nawe. Se be ti, izwa. I si beme ugwai ; i si 
m jedile ugwai futi, i si ti, tsaya izwa futi, 'mngani 
wami. Se be ti, izwa. I si ti, uyi'lo u biza inkomo, u 
ti, ma i latSelwe lezi 'zinkomo ezi ka 'bani. Se be ti, 
izwa. I si ti, tsaya. Se be ti, izwa. I si ti, tsaya. 
Se be ti, izwa. I si ti, tsaya. Se be ti, izwa. . I si 
ledake, se be yi nika into yayo, se be goduka ; se be 
^ka ekaya, se be buza abantu aba be sekaya, uku ti, 
I tizeni inyanga na? Se be ti. Oh! i bulile ndze yona 
inyanga ; i tize, uyise ilozi li biza inkomo leyo e tize, e 
seme'lweni na ku wena ; li ti, loku izinkomo esami, u zi 
piwe imina, a ngi sa latselelwa ndzengani na? Se be 



news awhile; aad after a little time, having finished the snuff, he saja, 
come now, my friends, speak ye, that we may hear. And they say, hear. 
'Dien he says, smite, that I may hear. And they say, hear. Then he 
says, sickness; he is afflicted; thy brother is sick; smite, that I may 
hear. And they say, hear. He is sick, — ^hear, — he is sick in the belly; 
his beUy is bad. And they say, hear. He has a biting pain. And they 
say, hear. The pain extends from the back to the hip. They say, 
hear. He says, smite, — ^hear, — ^my firiend. And they say, hear. He 
says, he has a ghost; he is called by his deceased father, who says, 
why does he abuse him by conducting in that manner ? His fother is 
weary. They say, hear. He says, Uie shade of thy mother says, what 
art thou doing there yonder to her ? She is angry with thee. And they 
say, hear. Then he takes snuff ; and having finished the snuff again, 
he says, drive the hearing again, my friend. And they say, hear. And 
he says, thy father demands a cow, and says, of the cattle of so and so 
let an offering be made by slaughtering. And they say, hear. He says, 
smite. They say, hear. He says, smite. They say, hear. He 
says, smite. They say, hear. And then, when he has finished, diey 

give him his present, and go home; and when they have arrived home, 
18 people at home inquire, saying, what did the priest pretend to say ? 
And they say, oh ! thus performed that priest, and pretended to say, 
ihe ancestral spirit requires that particular cow, thy favorite; and saya, 
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zwake bonke, u se tike io o guiayo, Oh ! uma se ku tSo 
abaniniM ndSalo, po mina ngi se nokutini na? Ma ba 
nikwe nd2e. Ngo bona pela uku ti ngi ya ku sinda na. 
Ma ngi sinde pela ; se ngi ba nikile. 

Umlaurobe kwenziwe ulSwala, uku li, ukona be ya ku 
Ya inyaina notSwala. E se e pumake umuntu, e se e ku- 
luma panTe; se be tulake abantu, be lalele ukutSo 
kwake, — n se ti : O nina, abapansi, amalozi, nina obaba 
betu, nanso pela inkomo yenu ; si yi nikile yona.' Ma 
sinde pela lowo wenu o gulayo ; ma ku make ukufa ku 
yena ; inkomo se ku ngeyenu. 

U se tt buyele enTwiai, se ku tatwa umkonto, se ka 
punywa nawo, i si 'latswa inkomo ; i si ti, ehe! u se ti, 
ma i kale pela inkomo yenu, i pumese okubi oku kimina ; 
ku zwakale pela, ukuba inkomo yenu e bizwe inina. I 
si latswake, i si fileke, se zi pumeswake izinkomo, i si 
sala, i fileke esibayeni, i si yekwake isikatsana ; se be 
ngene enYwini, se be pumake, se be i linza, se be i je- 
•dileke, se be i "la'lela, se be i ngeniswa enTwini ; se i 
tatwake inyongo yayo ; u se zitela ngayo, u se ti, yebo 
pela, izindaba ezinle; k«i pele kwonke okubi. Se i 
valelweke inyama, ku tiwa, i Yiwa ngamalozi enYwini. 



since the cattle are mine, being given to you by myself, why have you 
never made me a decent offering ? And when all have heaond, then the 
sick man says, oh ! since the owners themselves decide thas, why, what 
can I say ? So then let them have aa offering. And then I will see 
whether or not I shall recover. Now, then, let me recover, since I 
have made them an offering. 

Perhaps beer was prepared, with the understanding that some might 
like beef and beer. Then some one goes out, and there talks; and 
accordingly all the people keep silence, and listen to what he says, to 
wit: — O ye dwellers below, shades, ye our fathers, there then is your 
cow; we offer the sane. Now, then, let this your sick one recover; let 
disease depart from htm ; the cow is already your own. 

Then he goes back into the house, takes a spear, goes out with it, 
and then the cow is slaughtered ; and when she bellows, he says, let 
your cow cry then, and bring out the evil which is in me; let it be 
known abroad then, that it is your cow, which was required by your- 
selves. Thus it is slaughtered, thus it dies, and the rest of the cattle 
are put out to pasture, while this remains dead in the fold, and is left 
alone for a time ; then they go into the house, then come out and skin 
it; and when they have finished, they cut it up, and carry it into the 
house. And taking the gall, he pours it over himself, and says, yes, 
dian, ^ood business this; iet aU evil come to an ead. Then the meat 
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Ku nga be ku sa vula 'muntu, se ku tiwa, ama'lozi a yi 
Ya inyama. Se u sakazwa umswani ezinYwini za io 
'muntu. Ku ti, intambama, ku Tulwe enTwini, i pekwe 
inyama, i Tiweke, i jedwe yonke. 



Ngesikati sokugula kwabo ba 'laba izinkomo, be ti, 
'baba, ngi beke, ukuba ku pele loku 'kufa ku mina. Ma 
ngi hambe kale em'labeni, ngi be nesikati eside soku- 
sinda. Inyama ba yi ngenisa enYwini, ba yi valele kona, 
be ti, ma ku Te oyise, ukuze ba bona ukuba be ku 1a- 
tSelwe bona, ba si pe imfuyo eningi, ukuze ku sinde izi- 
ngane zetu nati. 

Eaibayeni ba kulumeisikati eside, be bongele amalozi ; 
ba tabate umswani, ba wu sakaze esibayeni sonke ; futi 
ba wu tabata, ba wu sakaze nga pakati kwezinYu, be ti, 
yeti ''mngani, wena wa sekutini, u si pe okule, u bone 
e si kwenzileyo. U ya bona loku 'kufa ; u ku suse, se 
si ku nikile pela inkomo yetu. A s' azi o sa ku funayo, 
ukuba u se u funa okupi na? 

Ba ti, ma u si pe amabele, ukuba a be maningi, si Te 
pela, si nga dingi uluto, se si nikile pela o ka funayck 



is shut ap ID tke boose, and '» said to be eaten by tfve ancestral 
shades in the house. No one ever opem the house while it is said the 
shades are ealiag the beef. Then tbe contents of the stomach are strewn 
upo» the houses of the man himself. And it comes to pass, towards 
eveniJnff, that they open the house, cook the meat, and then eat it, and 
finish the whole. 



When they are sick, they slaughter cattle to the shades, aad say, 
&ther, look on me, that this disease may cease from me. Let me 
have heakh on the earth, and live a 6ong time. They carry the meat 
into the hovRse, and shut it up there, saying, let the paternal shades eat, 
so shall they know that the offering was made for them, and grant us 
great wealth*, so that both we and our children may prosper. 

In the cattle- fold they talk a longtime, praising the ghosts; they take 
the contents of the stomach, and strew it upon all the mid. Again they 
take it, and strew it within the houses, saying, hail, friend ! thou of sucb 
a place, grant us a blessing, beholding what we have done. You nee 
this distress; may you remove it, since we have given you our aniiral. 
We know not what more you want, whether yoit still require anything 
more or not. 

They say, may you grant us grain, that it may be abundant, thai we 
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Ba ti, yebo, isikati eside u ngi giinile ekuhambeni kwamt 
kwonke. Naku, u ya bona, se ngi ze ngi be nomuzi. 
Umuzi lo wakiwe uwena, 'baba ; se ni vumelani pela 
ukuba nu niitSe uinzi wenu na? W akeni ndSalo, u be 
umkulu, ukuba nenzalo yenu yande, e se kona nga pe- 
zulu lapa, yanda ngokwazi nina ni pe amanYa amaningi. 
Ngesinye isikati b' enza utswala, b' enzela wona ama- 
lozi, ba siya iniozana embizeni ; ba ti, ku ya ku Hwa 
ama'lozi ukuba a veze ukuYa okuningi futi, ukuba si nga 
bi nenYala. Uma u litsa uku limazwa into, u ti, ngi 
sindiswe i'lozi la kwetu, li se la ngi beka. Umlaumbi 
alabe imbuzi, e^abela lona, a fake inyongo ekanda; i 
ti imbuzi lapa i kalayo i zwa ubulungu bokubulawa, 
a ti, yebo pela, nanso inkomo yenu, ma i kale, ni zwe 
nina abakiti e ni ngi sindisileyo ; mina ngi ya tanda uku 
hamba ku'le ndzalo ngesikati eside )apa emlabeni ; se 
ni ngi biza ndzengoneni na, loku ngi ti ngi ya lungisa 
nd2e mina ku nina na? Na lapa ngi hambayo, ng' 
etemba nina abakiti nokulu nobaba nomame. 



VIII. ANOTHER'S ACCOUNT OF GOING TO THE 
Ba fika ba kuleke ndiSe, ba ti, E, 'mngani, ngobulau 



may eat, of course, and not be in need of anything, since now we 
have given you what you want. They say, yes, for a long time have 
you preserved me in all ray going. Behold, you see, I have just come 
to have a kraal. This kraal was built by yourself, father; and now why 
do you consent to diminish your own kraal ^ Build on as you have 
begun, let it be large, that your offspring, still here above, may increase, 
increasing in knowledge of you, whence cometh great power. 

Sometimes they make beer for the ghosts, and leave a little in the 
pot, saying, it will be eaten by the ghosts that they may grant an abun- 
dant harvest again, that we may not have a famine. If one is on the 
point of being injured by anything, he says, I was preserved by our 
divinity, which was still watching over me. Perhaps he slaughters a 
goat in honor of the same, and puts the gall on his head ; and when the 
goat cries out for pain of being killed, he says, yes, then, there is your 
animal, let it cry, that ye may hear, ye our gods who have preserved me ; 
I myself am desirous of living on thus a Ions time here on the earth ; 
why, then, do you call me to account, since 1 think I am all right in 
respect to you ? And while I live, I put my trust in you our paternal 
and maternal sodtt. 

3d 
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ba kwenu, owa bu nikwayo. I bi seke i si ya nabo nga 
panYe kwomzi; i bi si ti, vuroani. Ba tike, izwa. I ti, 
ukuma be ze ngokufa, i ti, ni ze ngokufa. Ku ti ukuma 
ku senganeni, i ti, ukufa ku ku 'mtwana, esiswini. Ku 
ti, i nga be imitSumane ; i ti, u nemitSumane, i mu lezi 
enanzini ; ni nga m funela inyanga e tile, e ya ku yi 
pimisa. Kodwa ka yi ku fa, uma e yi pimisile imi- 
tSumane. Ba yeke ku leyo inyanga e yelapa ngemiti. 
Ku ti ukuma e yi pimisile a sinde. 

Ukuti i nga be ba ye ngomuntu omdala, ba pinde 
ndKalo; ba kuleke, ba ti, E, 'mngani, ngobulau ba 
kwenu. A ba tateke, a pume nabo ngli panYe, a fike, 
a ti, ma ba vurae. Ba ti, izwa. A ti, ni ze ngomuntu 
omdala. Ba yuma, ba ti, izwa. A ti, u kwelwe ngo- 
kufa. . Ku ti ukuma ku sekanda, a ti, ukufa ku sekanda. 
Ba ti, izwa. A ti, a ke ni vume, 'bangani bami. Ba ti, 
izwa. A ti, ka ngi zwe ukuma ku ukufa kuni na. Ba 
vuma, ba ti, izwa. Ku ti i nga be u nomioboko ekanda ; 
i ti, u nomioboko ekanda ; a nga pekelwa izimbiza ; u 
ya kweula ekanda, u jabuka na sezitweni. Ku ti omu- 
nye i nga be u ya fa, a fe ukufa ku m kwele nga pakati. 



TRANSLATION. 

They arrive and pay their respects thus, saying, hail, friend, ac- 
cording to the honor which belongeth to thee. Then presently he goes 
with then outside of the kraal, and says, consent ye. Then they say, 
hear. He says, if they have come because of sickness, he sajs, you 
have come because of sickness. And if it be in an infant, he says, the 
sickness is in a child, the belly. And should it be a case of worms, he 
says, it is a case of worms ; they are in his stomach ; you must seek a 
certain medical man for him, who will dislodge them. But he will not 
be sick, when he has dislodged them. Accordingly, they go to that 
doctor who deals in herbs, and when he has dislodged them he recovers. 

Perhaps they go for an old person, and proceed as before; they pay 
their respects, and say, hail, friend, according to your office. And thea 
he takes them, and goes without with them, and arriving, says, let them 
consent. They say, hear. He says, you have come in behalf of an 
old person, lliey consent, and say, hear. He says, he is attacked 
with disease. If it is in the head, he says, the disease is in the head. 
They say, hear. He says, come now, consent, my friends. They say, 
hear. He says, let me hear what the disease is. They consent, and 
say, hear. And if he has disease in the head, he says, he has disease 
in the head; he must have a decoction of herbs prepared for faim; and 
it will descend from the head and break out in the lower limbs. And it 
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Ku ti katisimbe, zi ti, u namalozi ; ma ku latSwe in- 
komo e tile ; i ^latSwe inkomo, a sinde. Ku ti omunye 
u nama'Iozi, kanti u bulawa ngabataknti. Ku ti omu- 
nye, izinyanga zi nuke ukufa nd2e oku nge ko kuye (o 
gulayo) ; ku ze ku ti ezinye zi ku nuke Ioku ukufa, oku 
ku towo umuntu ; zi ti, ukwenza kwazo, zi m tsene in- 
yanga e ya ku m alula. Ku ti omunye wa Tiswa ; a nga 
funelwa inyanga e ya ku m 'lanzisa. Omunye kanti u 
nekunkulu. Omunye kanti u nabatakati. 

Inkomo i fike pela, i latSwa ekaya. Ku ti ba fika ba 
tela namalozi ; ba ti, yiYanini, nina ba sekutini ; nanso 
inkomo yenu; ni nga ze ni si bambe ngomuntu na? Ni 
ti, ma ku fe umuntu na ? ni nga dine ni bize inkomo 
yenu na? Ba ba bongeke ngamagama ababo ; ku ze 
t>a bonge noninakulu aba xola oyise. I 'latsweke in- 
komo, ku ti umswani u litiwe nesibaya sonke, u bujwe 
figom{uba ; ngokuba ku y' esatswa abatakati ; ku* ya 
tiwa, ba za ku fika, ba lapune umswani, ukuba lo 
^muntu o gulayo ku za ku buya ku lubekele ukufa 
pambili ; u bu{weke. Ku ti, uba i pele'i ngeniswe en- 
Ywini yonke inyama, i 'lale kona ; ku pekwe ububende ; 
ku vale, ku nga ngeni umuntu. Ku ze ku ti kusilwa, 
^ku lale kona abafana abaniinyane. Ku ti kusasa, i ki- 



may be another is sick, having some internal disease. Or perhaps they 
say, he has evil spirits; let a certain cow be slaughtered; the cow being 
slaughtered, he recovers. So another has evil spirits, though he is 
killed by the witches. In respect to another, the priests smell after a 
difficulty which is not in the sick man ; and then others smell out this 
disease which is in that man; and tell him of a doctor who will have 
power over him. Another has had poison given him in his food ; and 
for him they must seek a doctor who will give him an emetic. Yet 
another is suffering from enchantment; and yet another from witchery. 
Then, of course, the animal comes, and is slaughtered at home. And 
they come and address the spirits, and say, eat ye, ye so and so, there 
is your animal. Why should you come and claim one of our people ? 
and say, he must die ? Are ye not satisfied with demanding your cow ? 
Thus they praise them with their songs; and then they praise their 
grandmothers, who are in advance of their fathers. Then the cow is 
slain, and the contents of the stomach are scattered about the whole 
fold, being mixed with the contents of the yard ; for they are afraid of 
the witches, saying, they will come and take out the umnoani, and then 
the sick man will have a relapse; therefore it is mingled. And when 
the meat is ready, it is aU carried into the house and lefl there. The 
blood is cooked. The house is shut, that no one may enter. ' At night, 
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tswe i pekwe ; ku ze amabanTa emizi, uku za ku Ta in- 
loko. Ku te uma be {edile ukuTa, ba bonge, ba ti, li 
ya bonga ibanTa, li ti, nga loku ku nga sale se ku sinda 
umuntu ; n' aba sekutini bo be se b' enza ubuliroa ; loku 
inkomo yabo i si Tiwe, se nga sala ku sinda umuntu. 



IX. ON THE ABATAKATl OR WIZARDS. 

Uma ku kona ukufa ekaya, ku mukwe kwo bulwa eo- 
yangeni. Ku ye abantu abaningi uku bula um^Ialo. 
I fike i kokelwe inkomo uku butana abantu abaningi 
uku bula um'Mo. I like i hayiye pakati kwabo, i ti, 
tsayani, ngi zwe, abangani bami. Ba i&o bonke abantu 
aba 'leziyo pansi, ba ti, ha! du! I ti, tSayani, abangani 
bami ; ba tSo bonke ba ti, a! du ! I m nukake umuntu 
pakati kwabo ; i ti, mina ngi ti, ni ledwa ubani lo (i 
kombe umuntu). Lo 'muntu a be nokupika okukulu, 
uku ti, la, ngi nge ze nga bu pata ubuti ngezanYa zi ka 
'baba lezi ; a ngi b' azi na kaniinyane ; na kiti ba ye bu 
ng' aziwa ubuti. A ke ngo zwelwa nami kwenye in- 
yanga. Se be m vumele abakubo, uku ti, yebo, nati 



the little boys sleep there. In the morning, it is brought out and cooked; 
and companies come from the kraals to eat the head. And when they 
have finished eating, they render thanks, saying, the company is thank- 
ful, and hopes, in view of this, that the man may recover and continue to 
enjoy health ; though so and so (the ghosts) would have done an evil 
thing; but since their cow has been eaten, the man ought now to escape 
and remain. 

TRANSLATION. 

When death occurs in a family, some one goes to inquire of the 
priest. Many people go to form an investigating commission. An 
animal is provided, in order to bring a multitude together upon the com- 
mission. The priest comes and performs his incantations in the midst 
of them, and says, smite ye, that I may hear, ray friends. All the pec^le 
speak, as they are sitting down around him, and say, attention ! silence ! 
He says, smite ye, my friends; they all speak and say, attention ! 
silence ! And thus he smells out the person among them, and says, I 
myself think you are wasted by this so and so (pointing out a person). 
lliis man stoutly denies, saying, no, I never touched poison with these 
hands of my father; neither have I the least knowledge of it; neither 
was poison ever known among my people. Come, for I will appeal 
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ubani a si m azi ukuti u ya iakata ndze. Be si ng' azi 
uku ti u ya bu pata ubuti. Si ya jabuka nd2e ; a ke so 
m zwelake kwenye inyanga. 

I nga fika i m tso futi ; si ya ku kolwa ukuba bala u 
ya takata. Ba ye kwenye inyanga, be pete inkomo ; 
ba yi nike. Ba butana abantu ku yona inyanga ; i 
hayiye, i hayiye, i bule, i ti, a ke ni tso, ngi zwe, 'ban- 
gani bami. Ba ti, ha! du! I ti, ngi ya m pikela mina 
lowo ; inyanga enye i tSo yena ; kodwa mina a ngi vumi. 
Ngi ti, ka b' azi, ka zangaa bu pate ubuti na kaniinyane. 
U kona yena o ba jedayo abantu ba sekutini ; naTiguya 
ow' ake endaweni enye ; ka si ye owa sekaya lomuntu. 
Ba buyeke, i se i {edile. 

Ku vela ukuiiabanake ku 'bantu bonke ba leso 'si^we 
es' akileyo, uku ti, enye inyanga a i Tumanga ngani na? 
ukuba u ya takata na? yaleleni na? ya tso oniunye 
umuntu na? Ku be ukuiiabana okukuluke ku leso 
isizwe. Ba museke umuntu o nukiweyo inyanga; ba ti, 
hamba, u ye 'kwaka kude ezizweni ezi kude ; u nga'lali 
nati. E mukeke, a ye emilotSeni yake e kude. 

Umlaumbi omunye ba m bulala. Umlaumbi omunye 



and be heard by another priest. Then his friends agree with him, 
saying, yes, we too have no knowledge that so and so is thus guilty of 
witcheiy; we never knew him to touch poison. We are utterly con- 
founded. Come, then, let us appeal for him to be heard by another 
priest. 

Perhaps he, also, comes and condemns him, saying, we believe he is 
really guilty of witchery. To another they go, taking a cow, which 
they give him. The people assemble before that priest; he performs, 
and goes through with his incantations, inquires, and says, my friends, 
come now, speak, that I may hear. They say, attention ! silence ! He 
says, I myself contend for this one ; another priest says he is euilty ; 
but I do not consent. I think he has no knowledge of poison, and never 
touched the least particle. There is one who destroys the people re- 
ferred to; he lives far away in another place; he does not belong to the 
home of this man. And so they return, when he das finished. 

And then there arises a great dispute among all the people of ihat 
tribe, saying, why did the other priest not admit that he is guilty of 
witchcraifl ^ Why did he refuse, and say it was somebody else ? And 
hence there is a ^reat quarrel in that tribe. Therefore they banish the 
man whom the pnest condemned , saying, go, build far away among dis- 
tant tribes; dwell not with us. .4nd then he departs, and goes to reside* 
among his distant friends. 

.-Another, perhaps, they kill. Another, perha^^s^ IheY Nf^V-cAx^^sAVj^^ 
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ba m bone, ba tule ndze; ku ti ngesinye isikati sobusuku 
ba m bone e hamba ekaya, abantu se be lele, yena e 
pumile emzini wake ; ba m bone e hamba ebusuku, nga 
semva kwezinYu, a fune ukweja otangweni lomuzi, a 
baleke, a baie. Kodwa um^aumbi ba m bambe e s' eja 
otangweni ; ba m bope ebusuku, ba buze, u funani lapa 
na? u ya funa ukuba u si bulale na? ba peke amanzi 
a bile. Abanye ba litse izinti ; abanye ba tabate 
amanzi a tSisayo, ba tabate upondo, ba mu te ngawo 
esiswini sake ; ba tabate izinti ezi litsiweyo ; ba m tse- 
tse (3=:ba m fake zona) ; ba z' apulele esiswini sake ; 
ba m bambe ngezingalo ; ba m pelekezele ebusuku, ba 
mu yise emuzini wake ; ba tike, ba m vulele iniozana 
Dd2e ; a ngene ekaya lake, abanye abantu be lele, be 
nga kwazi loku ; kodwa a agene enYwini yake ebusuku ; 
abanye ba buye esangweni, ba buyele emakaya abo. 

Lo 'muntu a be nokugula okukulu ; be ze abe be 
zele kusilwa uku za 'ku m bona ukuba u nd2ani na ; u 
ya gula na ; abanye abantu be ng' azi ukuba u letwe 
ebusuku ibona labo abantu; a feke, a xude igazi, ma- 
slnyane ku pume izinti esiswini sake. 



ANOTHER'S ACCOUNT OF THE WIZARDS. 

Ku ya ya 'ku bula um'la'lo lapo ku gula umuntu. I 
fike inyanga, i ti, tS&ya, ngi zwe ; ni ze ngom'la'lo. Ba 



say nothing; and at another time, in the night, they see him walking 
ahout their home, 'the people being asleep, he having come from his 
own kraal ; they see him walking about in the night, behind their houses, 
wishing to jump over the fence of the kraal, and flee, and hide. But 
perhaps they catch him as he is jumping ever the fence; they bind him 
in the night; they ask him, what do you want here ? Do you wish to 
kill us ? They heat some water to the boilins point Some sharpen 
sticks; while others take the boiling water and a horn, — [The rest of 
this account is too inhuman, and otherwise unfit, to be translaied. 
Suffice it to say, that the man does not survive their cruelty.] 



TRANSLATION. 

They go to inquire of the commission when one is mck. The priest 
arrivea^ and says, smite, that I ma^ hear; you have come on « caae of 
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ti abantUy izwa. I ti, tsaya, ngi zwe. Ba ti, izwd. Ni 
ze ngomuntu omkulu ; u ya gula ; ukiifa ku sendaweni- 
e tile. I ti, tsaya, ngi zwe. Ba ti, yizwa. A ti, u bu- 
lawa ngumuntu. Ku ti, ukuma umuntu o bulalayo e 
kona ekaya la la 'muntu o gulayo, i ti, u bulawa nga- 
niuntu, u sekaya. I ti, tsaya, ngi zwe ; nangu 'muntu 
e lezi naye. Ba ti, yizwa. A ti, tSaya, ngi zwe ; ku 
za ku ba kubi ; u ya kunkula ; u s' a'luke kwabaningi ; 
se ku yimpisi ; k^pa se ngi ya m nuka ; ka {or ma) ye 
ku bulawa ; ka bu lali ubutongo ; ku ti ku leliwe, a 
hambe e kunkula abanye abantu ; ku beke se za ku 
"llwa nezinkomo, ku pangwe kwonke namabele ake. 



X. CAPTURING AND KILLING A WIZARD. 

Uma ku zwakele uku ti, u kona umtakati, ku ya suka 
umuntu o wake naye, uma e bulala umzi wake, a ku- 
puke, a ye enkosini ; a fike, a sumayelake eziniekwini. 
Zi ti izinieku zi yo ku tsena inkosi. Ku ti ukuba zi yi 
tsene inkosi, ku ti nga semva i vuke kakulu, uku ti, 
a nga ti e kona na umtakati na? a ze a bulale umzi 
womunye umuntu nal Ku fanele naye ukuma a fe. 



witchcraft. The people say, hear. He says, smite, that I may hear. 
They say, hear. You have come concerning a great man; he is sick; 
the disease is in a certain place. He says, smite, that I may hear. 
They say, hear. He says, he is killed by somebody. And, if the person 
who killed the/other be at the home of the sick man, he says, he was 
killed by a person at home. He says, smite, that I may hear; it is some 
one who lives with him. They say, hear. He says, smite, that I may 
hear; there is evil coming; he is given to witchcraft; he has left the 
multitude, and become a wolf ; but now I know him, and he shall be 
killed; he does not sleep nights; but, in time of sleep, he goes about 
bewitching other people; therefore he must be killed, his cattle confis- 
cated, and possession be taken of his grain and every thing else. 



TRANSLATION. 

When it is reported that there is a wizard about, some one who baill 
with him, if he destroys his people, starts and goes up to the king; and 
on arriving, he speaks with 4he servants; and the servants go and feU, 
the king. And wnen they have told the king, he shews great ditpleasoro, 
and says, can it be there is a wizard about ? and that he skonld destco^ 
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Hambani, ni m bulale kona 'kati lesi. (Umpande) a be 
u se yi pake (impi), i si ya ka m bulala ; i si bamba 
ubusuku. 

Ku ti ttkuma ku se be sondele nga kona ekaya, ba 
ngene kwomunye umuzi, ba lale kona. Kn ti lapa se 
ku Iwile, ba wu 'langanise pakati umuzi wake, umta- 
kati, ku te o nge na 'muzi. I fike emini, ku hanibe 
umuntu a be 'munye (o se tunyiwe empini), u yo ku 
tsena yena umnumzana wake a lezi kuye. Ku ti iim- 
numzana wake a ba bize bonke (abantu bake)» aku ti» 
yizani, ni zo ku zwa, — nangu umuntu e vela enkosini. 
Ku nga be ba ya buza, uku ti, u zo kwenzani? A ti 
yena ukutso kwake, u zo ku ngi biza. Ku ti nga serava, 
umnumzana a Iwebe omunye (wa kubo), a ni kombisa 
^ena lo 'muntuo za ku bulawa. A ti yena o vela en- 
kosini, a ti, ku fanele ukuba si yo ku sumayela nga 
panTe. Ba pumake. Ku ti umnumzana a m bize yena 
lo 'muntu o za ku bulawa, ba puma kujala naye um- 
numzana. Ku ti o vele empini a k' a lale nabantu 
abanye ba kpna, a ba sumayeze, uku ti, ni nge tuki ; 
ngi suka enkosini ; ni zo ku bulala lo 'muntu o puma no- 
mnumzana ; ni mu ^akanipele, a nga baleki ; ni m 
bambe masinyane ; ngo ti ngi sa lala uku kuluma, ngi 
sa ti, inkosi i tile kuwe umnumzana lowo, ni be se ni m 
bambake. 



another man's kraal ? He himself deserves to die. Go ye, and kill 
him this very moment. Then he (Umpande) fits out a military force, 
which goes at once, and by night, to kill him. 

And when they have nearly reached the place where he lives, they 
enter a neighboring kraal and remain there. And when it is dark, 
they assemble the kraal within, the kraal where the wizard resides, for 
he has none of bis own. Now the force having arrived that day, 
some one of the company will have gone to inform the head man with 
whom the wizard resides. Then the head man calls all his people to- 
gether, sajring, come ye, Usten, — here is a man who has come from the 
kins. Perhaps they ask what he has come for ? And he replies, saying, 
he has come to call me. After a while, the head man makes a motion 
to one of kis people, and points out the individual who is to be killed. 
Then the man who came from the king, says, let us go outside and have 
a talk; and so they go out. And the nuister of the kraal calls the maa 
who is to be kiUed, and goes out with him first. Then the man who 
came from the foree remains with the rest of the people of the place, 
Mad converses with then, Baying, you mvittt not be frightened ; I cQm# 
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Ku ti (umtakati) o namadodana, inkosi i buze, uku ti,^ 
amadodana ake a kona na? Ku ti ukubane ku tiwa, a 
kona ; inkosi i ti, ma wa yo ku bizwa. A bizweke, a 
kupuke uku ya enkosini. Ku ti nga serova» ba sale, ba 
m bulale uyise ; ngokuba ku y' esatswa ukubane ama- 
dodana e za ku gwaza abantu, uma ku bulawa uyise e 
kona. 

Ku ti abanye ba bulawa ngabo abanumuzana babo, 
ku nga yiwa enkosini uku ya 'ku bika enkosini. Ku 
bikwa abantu oku suke b' aziwa inkosi, i tukutele ka- 
kulu. Ku ti i nga be i bulala yonke leyo 'mizi e bulele 
lo 'muntu o tandekayo enkosini ; i ti ukutso kwayo, ku 
nga pumi nendza, ba bulaweke bonke labo 'bantu. 

XI. ON BECOMING AN INYJINGA, OR PRIEST. 

Ku ti, u ya gula ku ze ku tsona unyaka ; a ze 'ela- 
tswe, a lule izinyanga ez' azi ukwelapa. Ku ze ku ti, 
ukubonakala kwake a bonakale ngokutanda uku ngena 
ezizibeni. U ya buya, u se mpofu umiako ; e se pete 



from the king; and jou must kill the man who has gone out with the 
master of the kraal ; look out for hun, that he does not get away. Seize 
him at once; just when I shall begin to talk, and say, the king has said 
to thee, that head man,— just then seize him at once. 

Should he (the wizard) have sons, the king inquires, saying, has he 
any sons there ? And if they answer, saying, there are, the king says, 
let them be called. And accordingly they are called, and go up to go 
to the king. And when they get there, they remain till after their 
father is killed ; for there is fear of the sons, lest they may stab the 
people, if their father should be killed in their presence. 

Some wizards are killed by their own head men, without first going 
to the king about it. The king, being informed by those who happen 
to be on good terms with him, is exceedingly enraged. Perhaps he 
kills all the people of thos^ kraals who killed the kmg's favorite, his 
order being, so let all those people be destroyed, nor let a dog escape. 

TRANSLATION. 

It comes to pass that he is sick till the end of the year; and then he 
undergoes a course of medicine, that he may surpass those doctors 
which practice medicine. And then, when he makes his appearance, he 
appears with a wish to enter pools. He returns, covered with a whitish 
clay, bringing snakes; and then they go to the priests. They say, my 

3 ¥ 
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^zinyoka ; ku ze ku ya yiwa ezinyangeni. Zi ti, u y' 
etwasa lowo, 'mngani wami. A ze a tatSatwe, e muswe, 
a yiswe kwezi z' etwasilc. Ku ti ukuma a fike lapo, 
zi m tabate, zi muke naye, zi yo ku m posa emanzini 
elwanYe ; zi Siye kona, zi m posile, li ze li tSone leli 
Manga, e nga bonwa, ku ze ku buye ku tSone elinye 
ilanga, e nga bonwa. Ku ti ngezinsuku ezinye, u ya 
fika u se twasile. U se fika, u se sina ngamagama ake 
a fikele nawo ; a betelwe ngabantu ; a labe izimbuzi 
nezinkomo ; ku be imyu yodwa a nga yi labile, ngokuba 
imvu ka i na 'kukala, uma i za ku latSwa ; a tande oku 
za ku kala lapa ku za ku latSwayo. Enze izinye nezin- 
yongo i ze ku welezela ekanda lake. A ngene ezizibeni 
ezi nezinyoka nezingwenya. A ti uma e bambile inyoka, 
a be u nikwe yona (inyoka) ; a ti uma e bambile ingwe- 
nya, a be yi nikwe yona ; a ti uma e bamba ingwe, a 
bambe ingwe ; a ti uma e bamba inlonio, a bambe in- 
^onlo ; kq tiwe e twasa ; a ti e twasa ngengwe, a bambe 
ingwe ; a ti e twasa ngenyoka, a bambe inyoka. 

XII. ISIBONGO SA 'SENZANGAKONA. 

Igodi elimnyama la kwa Nobamba ! 
Eli hambe li ba xila amajakala naba seziteni naba 
sekaya ; 

friend, that man is becoming a priegt. And then he is taken, sent 
awaj, and brought to those who have taken the priest's decree. And 
when he arrives there, they take him, and go and throw him into the 
waters of the sea; and having thrown him in, there they leave him; nor 
is he seen again all that day, nor all of the next. After some days, he 
arrives with his degree, ready to practice. Having arrived, he begins 
to dance with the songs with which he returned ; and the people clap 
their hands for him. He slaughters eoats, and cattle, everything save 
sheep; and the reason these are left is because they never cry when 
they are slain; he wants something which will cry when it is al>out to 
be slaughtered. With the bladders and gall bags he covers his head, 
till they hang about in all directions. He enters pools of water 
abounding in serpents and alligators. And now if he catches a snake, 
he has power over that ; or if he catches an alligator, he has power 
over that; or if he catches a leopard, he has power over the leopard; 
or if he catches a deadly poisonous serpent, he has power over the most 
poisonous serpent. And thus he takes his degrees, the degree of 
leopards, that he may catch leopards, and of serpents, that he may 
catch serpents. 
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Inakazi emnyama ya kwa Zwa Ngendaba ; 
Imamba ka 'Majanda noNsele ; 
Unotawabadela izinlubu namakasi ; 
Upezipelile ka 'Menzi ; 
Umtombo wa kwa Nobamba, e ng* u puze, 
Nga gangaleka, nga tSona elozini la sEpungeni. 

THAT IS — 

Thou dark grave of Nobamba ! 

£ver noosing the ankles of foes at home and abroad; 

Black spotted beast of Zwa Ngendaba ; 

Thou deadly destroyer of Makanda and Unsele ; 

Voracious consumer of th^ root and the branch ; 

Descendant of Menzi ! plundering till plunder is gone ; 

Thou fount of Nobamba ! drinking of which, 

I dropped down dead, and sunk into the shade of Punga. 

General Remarks; anp Notes on the fore- 
c^oiNo Song. — 1. The isibango, or song in honor of 
the king, whether Ch^ka, Dingane, or some other royal 

{personage, generally opens with something like the fol- 
owing : — 

Bayeti, 'mngani ! 'nkosi ! 'nkosi enkulu ! wena um- 

nyama ; 
Wena wa kula be libele ; u nga ngentaba. 

Hail, lord ! king ? ^at king ! thou art black ; 

Thou hast grown while others delayed; thou art like a mountain. 

2. The songs here given are only a sample of what 
are usually sung. Being unwritten, as sung by different 
|iarties, and on different occasions, there is some varia- 
tion and diversity among them, in respect to both the 
length of the songs, and the order of the topics. 

3. To give a correct, good translation, of these songs, 
18 by no means easy. The difficulty arises in part from 
the great license which the composer has taken in the 
construction of them, often departing from all the ordinary 
laws and forms of the language. Another difl|culty comes 
from the exceedingly laconic style of the composition, and 
oflen from our ignorance of the historical incidents on 
which many parts of the song are based. Still another 
difficulty arises from the figurative import, and idiomatic 
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use of many words and phrases ; and also from the not 
unfrequent inability of the English to express fully 
and briefly the hidden, and sometimes double meaning, 
which lies couched in a word or phrase. Thus, in the 
first line of Dingane's song — Umdingi wa kwa 'Mpikazi, 
&c., — there is a significancy in the two proper names 
which requires the names to be rendered, instead of 
simply transferring them ; for there is a force in saying 
the needy offspring of the hyena has an eye on the cattle 
of men, which a mere transfer of the names does not 
give. So the phrase nga tsona tflozini la sEpungeni, as 
in the foregoing song, is capable of a rendering different 
from that which has been given; since tlozt signifies 
either a ghost, or a bush, a jungle, a dark shady place ; 
and ipunga also signifies a bush or jungle, or it may be 
taken as a proper name of either a place or a person. 

Again, in the phrase Upezipelile ka 'Menzi, the word 
*Menzi literally denotes Maker, and is one of the terms 
often employed to denote Chd, as Maker of all things ; 
while the phrase Upezipelile is an abridged form of 
u peze se zi pelile (izinkomo), that is, he ceased to 
plunder cattle only when there were no more cattle to 
be plundered. 

XIII. 1. ISIBONGO SI KA TsAKA. 

U'laba lungu 'ba zo sumayezana, 

Naba seziteni naba sekaya ; 

Ulaza olu nginyongo yembuzi ; 

Uvemvane lu ka 'Punga, lu 'mabala a 'zizinge, 

Nga ti a bekiwe umzizima o ngamatufizi ezintaba, 

Kona kulwa ku hambe abatakati. 

Injainlai ka 'Punga noMakeba, 

E ngibuke nga ze nga yo dSayela ; 

Umasengo ma'Ie ! inkonyana yenkomo ! 

Kwa ngi naba ukukaba kwa le 'nkomo ; 

Ya kaba o sengayo, ya dela umbambi. 

THAT IS — 

Thou striker of poison into every conspirator, 
As well those abroad &]b those who 're at home ; 
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Thou art green as the gall of the goat; 

Butterfly of Punga, tinted with circling spots, 

As if made by the twilight from the shadows of mountains, 

In the dusk of the evennig, when the wizards are abroad; 

Lynx-eyed descendant 6f Punga and Mak4ba, 

With looking at whom I am ever entranced. 

What beautiful parts ! a calf 6f the cow ! 

The kicking of this cow confiises my brain. 

Kicking the milker and accepting the holder. 

Notes on the foregoing Song. — 1. ''Inlainjai'" 
— Be tSO) umlaurobi, ngokubeka kwakoi e beka* abantu 
ab' esabayo, &c., — that is, he was so called, perhaps, 
from his searching out cowards. When an army re- 
turned, he assembled the men, picked out the (supposed) 
cowards — those who had killcMl nobody in battle, and 
had them slain on the spot, requiring one person to 
raise the arm of the scHcalled coward, and another to 
give him a stab in the arm^pit. 

2. ^^VmasengOy'* from amasengo^^amatanga. Others, 
however, say UmasangOf trom amasangOf gates, and 
refer the term to his well-set teeth. 

3. ** Inkonyana yenkem6,''-^that is, Chaka and Sen- 
zangakona — worthy son of worthy i^ire — true chip of the 
old block. 

4. ** Kwa ngi iiaba,*' — ngokuba inkosi kwa ku ti 
oyena a yinieku, ku ya ba ngoMso i si bnlala yend ; in- 
gane kade e ng' a'lukani nenkosi. 

5. ** Umbambi,''*- vicious cm>W8, attlong the natives, 
require one to hold them by the nose and hotns, while 
another mUk^. The milker and holder may rspresent 
two of the king's domestics, — ai^ one who catrted His mat 
and chair, and one who eariied the sAiield 6r umbrella 
to shade his head, when liec Walked <Mit« Or th^ may 
represent two oapt^iini,-^-^hd of whom, (Mrha|)s the most 
honorable and fiiaihfol, iHigto be 0tain al liny mMnent ; 
and the other, retained, a^ even promoted to higher 
office and hoiior* 

6. Instead of ^^ ya kabii o stngayo, ya dela ambambi," 
some say, '^ya yeka o sengayo i kabe utnbambi,'' that 
is, leaving the milker and kicking the holder. The first 
is the better form, though ih^ sentitnent is the Mme in 
each case, as may be seen by the preceding (fifth) note. 
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2. ANOTHER SONG IN HONOR OF CHAKA. 

[This song has been pubHdied before (though not without some 
errors); see ** Proceedings of the Commission," he,, Part IV., p. S7 ; 
also Introduction to Rev. Mr. Dohne's Dictionary, p. ix.] 

Wa ledaleda izizwe ; 
U yaku 'laselapi na? 
E ! u ya ku laselapi na? 
W a^ula amakosi ; 
U laselapi na? 
Wa jedajeda izizwe, 
U laselapi na? 
E! E! E! 
U laselapi na? 

THAT IS — 

Thou didst finish,. finish the nations; 
Where will jou go to battle now ? 

Hey ! where will you go to battle now ? 
Thou didst conquer the kincs, 

Where do you go to battle now ? 
Thou didst finish, finish the nations, 

Where do you go to battle now ? 
Hurrah ! humdi t, hurrah f 

Where do you go to battle now ? 

XIV. ISIBONGO SI KA 'DINGANE. 

Umdingi wa kwa 'Mpikazi, 

Uso li 'nkonyeni zabantn ; 

Inyoni ka 'Maube, umatsulubeza ; 

UtSikila li m' va 'mile ; 

Unkomo zi 'makekeba, 

Ngokubambe zi lala. 

U Ye Umzilikazi ka 'Matiobana ; 

Wa Ya Umswazi ka 'Sdboza ; 

Wa Ya umlomo wezinjaba kwa 'Matsobana ; 

Wa Ya Ugundane kwa 'MatXobana ; 

Wa Ya Ugolela kwa 'MatSobana ; 

Wa Ya Upuzukuyekela kwa 'Matsobana ; 

WaYa Unzimazana Eludidini, 

IdSaxa eli namaaYa na semanYeni ; 

WaYa Ungwati kwaba ka 'yise; 

Wa Ya Unomafu wenkosi ; 

Izalu eli bete izilambi. » 
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THAT IS — 

Thou needy offspring of Umpikazi, 
Ever of the cattle of men; 
Bird of Maube, fleet as a bullet; 
Sleek, erect, of beautiful parts; 
Thy cattle like the comb of the bees, 
A herd too laree, too huddled, to move. 
Devourer of Umzilikasi of Machobana ; 
Devourer of 'Swazi, son of Sobuza; 
Breaker of the gates of Machobana; 
Devourer of Gundane of Machobana ; 
Devourer of Golela of Machobana; 
Devourer of Puzukuyekela of Machobana ; 
Devourer of Nzimazana of Ludidini, 
A monster in size, of mighty power; 
Devourer of Ungwati of an ancient race ; 
Devourer of the kingly Nomafii; 
Like heaven above, raining and shining. 

Notes ON the foregoing Song. — 1. ^' Umpikazi/' 
— Mother of Dingane. The name signifies a she- wolf 
or hyena. 

2. " Uso li nkonyent zabantu/' — With an eye on the 
cattle of men ; ngokuba a be ya bone izinkomo zabantu, 
a ti, ma zi yo ku Hwa. 

3. ^' UmatSulubeza,"' — uku tsulubeza=uku ti, tSii — 
like the whizzing of a bullet. Ukwendiza kw^yoni e 
vikayo, noma umuntu e yi dzukudJSela ; ngokuba wa ya 
ku bulala Utsaka nga semva impi i pumile. 

4. '' Utsikila/' — uku tSikila^uku ma kaf^Ie. 

5. "Li m' va 'mile/' — itiikUa li mi imiva;-^umva, 
plural imtva, from uku va, root of ^mi^a, i.e., of beautiful 
posteriors. 

6. "Izulu eli bete izMambi,'' — ba m fanisa nezulu ; 
lona li de F enza isilambi, li buye li se ; li buye V enze 
isilambi futi. Ngoba u ya lasela ku leso 'sizwe; a 
fike a zi Ye izinkomo ; ku ti be sa buya be ti ba y' aka, 
a buye a fike a zi Ye izinkomo, neza be zi Tatsile, a z.e a 
zi {ede zonke. Ku ti ukuma a zi jede, a ba yekele, ku 
ti uma se be zuzile izinkomo, a ziyeke zi be ziningi, a 
pinde a yo ku zi Ya. Kwa linganiswa nga loko, uku 
li izulu eli^ bete izHambi; ngokuba amafcosi emiko^to 
abantu a ba iiobisa nd2alo. 
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XV. ISIBONGO SI KA 'MPANDE. 

Unowel' emva wa wOtsaka ; 
Inkondzane e dakele ezulwini ; 
Inkondsane e ^buxwanja bu sesiswim ; 

'nkomo zi libaliba ukuwela ; 
Ngokujundeka lapa zt balekayo. 
Umbabazi wendtuba u namanga ; 
Nawe indzuba u yi bangile Emajonla. 
Intonga yetusi ka 'Ndabezita ; 

1 salile kwezinye izinduku ; 

Aba be z' apula ba yi Stya emleni, 

Be ti, ba ya ku yi basa 'mula ku na izulu. 

Inyama yenkunzi ya sEnlakavini, 

I zo ^abusa nd2alo na selcwoseni, 

I zo ba duma ndJSalo ekupekeni. 

U ya dela umfazi wa sEmanjeberii, 

U bonile izilo zi ka 'DXama,* 

Z\ bulalana pakati kwAmajonjo omabili. 

O dabule pakati kweNtumeni Wliza, 

Izulu eli damile pakati kwAmajonjo, 

La m tata Usilwana o be zalwa'ngUnYovu ; 

Le za noMamini kwaba ka 'Mpika ; 

Ld za noNozitSala ka 'Makoboza ; 

Le za noNYela ka *Sompisi ; 

Le za noNonduvana ka 'Sompisi ; 

Le za noBibi ka 'Sompisi ; 

Le za noNjunlulu e be zalwa ngUmpika ; 

Le za noSonsukwana o be zalwa ngUlwatSaza ; 

Le za rtoMlomo o be zalwa ngUzwide ; 

Le za noNjabeni o be zalwa ngUzwide ; 

Le za noMasisinga o be zalwa Umtungwa ; 

O 'nkomo zi nameva na setSobeni ; 

We za noSiyetengu ka 'Sokwela Ezinyosini ; 

Le za noMlwazi ka 'Makobosi Ezinyosini ; 

Le za noNonkoba ka 'PepelentSa Ezinyosini ; 

We za noSijand^ana ka 'Futelimamba Ezinyosini. 

Ngi ya bonga, 'nkosi ! ka 'Mdzokwane ka 'Ndaba, 

Ka sala ku tSelwa ka sala ku nyenyezela. 

Wena u yinTovu, wena u yinTpvu, wena u yinTovu ; 

Bayeti ! 'nkosi ! wena umnyama. 
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THAT IS — 

Thou brother of the Chakas, cont^derate forder f 

A swallow which fled in the sky ; 

A swallow with a whiskered breast ; 

Whose cattle cross over in so huddled a crowd, 

They stumble for room when they run. 

Thou false adorer of the valor of another; 

That valor thou tookeat at the battle of Makonko. 

Of the stock of Ndabazita, ram-rod of brass, 

Survivor alone of all other rods; 

Others they broke, and left this in the soot, 

Thinking to bum it some rainy cold day. 

Flesh of the bullock of Inkakavini ! 

Always delicious, if only 'tis roasted, 

'Twill always be tasteless, if boiled. 

The woman from Mankebe 's delighted ; 

She has seen the leopards of Jama, 

Fighting together between the Makonko. 

He passed between the Intuma and Ihliza, 

The celestial who thundered between the Makonko, 

He took Usilwana, who was bom of Unhlovu ; 

He came with Mamini from the clan of Umpika; 

He came with Nozichala of Makoboza; 

He came with Unhlela, son of Sompisi ; 

He came with Nonduvana, son of Sompisi; 

He came with Ubibi, son of Sompisi; 

He came with Nunulu, who was bom of Umpika; 

He came with Sonsukwana, who was bora of Kwachaza ; 

He came with Umlomo, who was bora of Uzwide ; 

He came with Nabisni, who was bora of Uzwide; 

He came with Masisinga, who was bom of Umtungwa; 

Whose cattle have stings in the bush of their tails; 

He came with Siyetengu of Sokwel' of the Bees; 

He came with Umkwazi of Makobos' of the Bees; 

He came with Nonkoba of Pepelench' of the Bees; 

He came with Sikanjana of Futelimamb' of the Bees. 

I praise thee, O king ! son of Jokwane, the soq of Undaba, , 

The merciless opponent of every conspiracy. 

Thou art an elephant, an elephant, an elephant. 

All glory to thee, thou Monarch who art black. 

Notes ON the foregoing Song. — 1. " Unowel' 
emva/' — Because he fled and forded the Tugela after 
Dingane had sent off bis army against the Amaswazi. 
Others say UnoweV e m6a, that is, he crossed over des- 
titute and unknown, subsisting on such roots as he could 
dig from the earth. 

2. *' Urababazi v;endzuba u namanga," Wa babaza 
indSuba ku 'Dingane, wa ti, indzuba ku 'Dingane i y' 
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esabeka, iningi. Ba ti^ ind^uba nawe u sa yi bangile, a 
nendzuba enkulu. 

3. ^^ Intonga yetusi,'' — a ba be'lola ngako isibamu. 

4. ^* I salile kwezinye/' — ngokuba ba be nga se ko 
bonke aba kunye naye Umpande: se ku tsiwoke nga loko 
uku ti, ^Mntonga yetusi ka 'Ndabezita i salile kwezinye." 

5. ** Emleni/' — up in the roof of the house, over the 
fire-place. 

6. ^' Be ti, ba ya ku yi basa 'mula ku na izolu/" — 
thinking they would kindle a fire with it some cold wet 
day. When Dingane killed Ghaka and other brothers, 
he was persuaded to leave Umpande. As Umpande 
grew up and saw the jealousy and evU design of Din- 
ganCy he fled to the west side of the Tugela, while 
Dingane's army was absent fVom home; joined the 
Boers, raised an army, and routed Dingane, killing 
many of his great men, and taking their cattle, in the 
famous battle of the Amakonko. 

7. *^ Inyama yenkunzi,'' — others say tnyama nge ye- 
nkunzi. 

8. ^^ I zo T^abusa," &c. This denotes the capricious 
sovereignty of the monarch Umpande, his power to pro- 
mote or destroy, according to freak and pleasure ; just 
as **ya kaba o sengayo, ya dela umbambi,'' denotes the 
same thing in Ghaka. 

9. ^' Umfazi," — the wife of Umpande is represented 
as a delighted spectator of the bloody battle between 
her husband and his brother, who are called two tigers, 
— <<izilo'' zentaba ezi nga ze zi lale endawonye; ezi be 
zi ya bonane, esinye si si notSa emangweni waso. 



XVI. AMAXUBO, IMIGUBO OR IZAjU, AND IMIIWAYO : 
OR A VARIED COLLECTION * OF PRAYERS AND 
DITTIES, RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR. 

1. Ixubo lapa ku Tiwe inyama ekaya, e tetiweyo: — 

A—u— o— yi— ye— ya— ye— ya— 
O— u— u— u— dzi— yi— yi— 
A— a— u— dzi, dzi, d2i, 
A— a— wu— d2i, dzi, &c., &;C. 
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THAT IS — 

A song on the occasion of eating meat at home, which has been 
offered to the anuMoxi;'^[9L transhftion of which will hardly be expected. 
The song is continued for soipe time, but contains nothing more than a 
repeated rehearsal of the above;] afler which they say : — 

Bayeti ! wena pakati, wena ka 'Zulu. 

THAT IS— 

Hail ! thou within, thou descendant of Zulu. 

[It may be added, that the above song is said to have been originated 
by Senzangakona, and to have been ke{yt up, and sung, as a sort of 
Rational piece, by all his successors, Chaka, Dingane, and Umpande.] 

2. The following, which seems to be a compound of 
praise and prayer, is sakl to be offered by the kings, to 
the shades of their royal ancestors :— 

Yizwake, 'nkosi, 'ndwendwe wa bade ; 
'Silope si ka 'Kumede Mandondo esile. 
Ngi sa libele nga buza lapa sezibulweni : 
Ma si pote igoda, 'Mandi ka 'D^ama, 
Si ye ezulwini lapa nezituta zi nge yi ku fika, 
Zo be zi ya kwela z' apuke amazwanyana. 

THAT IS — 

Then hear, O king, thou tallest of the taH ; 
Son of Kumede Maadondo, splendid and fair ! 
While I linger I would implore the first-born : 
O great progenitor of Jama f let us twist us a rope. 
And ascend up to heaven where ghosts never come, 
But break their tiny toes if to mount they try. 

[Of the above address there are some half a dozen more lines; but 
they contain sensual allusions and indelicate expressions, which preclude 
their appearing in print.] 

3. A tolerably full account of the <^eremonies usually 
observed by the common people, and a notice of the sacri- 
fices, the prayers, and praise offered to the shades, in case 
of sickness, have been already given in other parts of the 
Appendix. As a sample of these prayers on such oc- 
casions, another native has given the following :— 

YiYanini, nina 'bakwiti ; uWuhamba oki| kade kade ; 
umuntu a dense, a ye pe;i^ulu, a.'hambe kade emiabeni. 
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Ukuba e kulekela uku puza uku fa, u tso ndzalo, u 
tela inyongo emzimbeni wake : — 

YiYanini nabakiti ; ngi kulekela amabele nokuzala, 
uba ngi zale, ngi Siye induku yebanTa, ku ze uku ti 
igama lami ka li se yi ku pela. Nanso inkomo ya kwetu. 

THAT IS — 

'* Oh ! come, eat, ye shades of our clan; so shall life be greatly pro- 
longed; and let a man hold on, rise, and go far on the earth." 

If he prays for a delay of death, he says thus, at the same time 
pouring the gall upon his body : — 

" Eat, ye shades of our clan; I ask for com, and for increase, that 
I may multiply, and leave a club for the company, so that my name 
shall never be forgotten. There is our cow (an offering for you)." 

4. The following is a specimen of a war-sang : — 

A u, a u, a u, a u, a u, a u, a u, &c., &c. 

5. The following is another specimen : — 

Dzi, d£i, dSi, dzi, difi» dzi, dzi, &c., &c. 

6. Another ixnbo Umpi^ or war-song : — 

Kwi tsi, kwi tsi, i, xau, di'u xau ; 
Ut i, zi, ye za injobo yamakosi ; 
Ni ya yi nlumela, kwi, tsi, au, d2i ; 
Ay o, i ye, zi, ye, za inlobo yamakosi ; 
Ne njumela, kwi, d2i, &.C., &c. — 

repeating the same over and over, the substance of 
which is : — 

I ye za injobo yamakosi ; 
Ni ya yi nlumela. 



THAT IS — 



The conqueror of kings is coming; 
Ye are intercepting his majesty. 



7. Another ixubo lempij a song of triumt>h : — 

Sa yi dunduze impi yetu, 
Sa yi dunduze, e, ya, ya, ye! 
Impi, e, ya, ya, ye ! sa yi dunduze^ 
Sa yi dunduze impi yetu, &c. 
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THAT IS— 

We hushed our foe, 
We hushed him, hurrah ! 
The foe, hurrah ! we hushed him, 
We hushed our foe, &c. 

8. The natives are fond of humming some kind of a 
song, a word, or phrase, couplet, or triplet. Some- 
times a large company of females may be found en- 
gaged in harvesting, walking with a measured step, with 
baskets of maize on their heads, and, with a sing-song 
tone, repeating, in concert, nothing more than the fol- 
lowing : — 

U tso, u tsp, u tso, u tso, &c. 

He saith, he saith, he saith, he saith, &c. 

9. In hunting for a lost cow, or on any other occasion, 
one might be heard singing as follows : — 

Ma i ze inkomo yetu, si ya yi biza ; 
Si ti, ma i ze, ma i ze, ma i zeke ; 
Ma i ze kumi, ma i zeke ; 
Ma i ze inkomo yetu, si ya yi biza. 

THAT IS — 

Our cow let her come, we are calling her; 

We say, let her come, let her come, so let her come; 

Let her come to me, then let her come ; 

Our cow let her come, we are calling her. 

10. Several natives spent a rainy day, hard at work, 
digging out and killing three or four porcupines, which 
had made them trouble in their gardens ; and the next 
morning one of them passed my door, singing the 
following song, which, I was told, he indited for the 
occasion ; — though the language would seem to indicate 
that he was thinking quite as much of the Zulu people 
as of porcupines and potatoes : — 

Oh ! imbala, bo ke ba fe, 

Loku ku kwa Zulu b' emuka be nyenyeza ; 

Ba ye za bonke abantu, ba ye za, 

Loku ku kwa Zulu b' emuka be nyenyeza. 

Oh ! imbala, &c. 
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THAT IS — 

Truly, oh truly ! they'll perish anon, 
The land of the Zulu so slyly they leave ; 
All the people they come, they come. 
The land of the Zulu so slyly they leave. 
Truly, oh truly ! &c. 

11. A man selected a new building-spot, but was re- 
fused peroiission to occupy it; wh^eupon he indited the 
following : — 

Ngi bek' isanYa ku leli 'zwe ; 
Se be li landula, he ya ye ! 

THAT IS — 

To this field I've applied my hand; 
Now they take it away ; oh dear me ! 

13. The following was sung on a buffalo-hunt : — 

I ye ya ye, e, i ye ya ye ! 
. Isivunguvungu 'bevula ! 
Ba dedele ba hambe ; 
Be muke nazo ba buya nazo ; 
Tina si laba e vukayo. 
Si yeke e neniieba. 
E ye ya ye, &c. 

THAT IS — 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
A whirlwind ! the bttflTalo ! 
Some leave and so home; 
Some pursue and obtain ; 
We shool the rising. 
But leave Ae woinraed. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! &c. 

13. The following is a specimen of their imigubo, or 
izalu, — a parting song at the close of a hunt : — 

Ngi yeke, Umtsengele ; 

Ngi (una i^aju senkomo zi ka ^baba. 

O ka *Maiina wa ya ngapi? 

W emuka noMzingane ka 'Yabane; 

Aike bo, aike bo, aike bo ! 

Leyo 'njina ku'k, si lumbeni. 
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THAT IS — 

Let nic go» Umchengele ; 

I want a hunt for the cattle of father. 

Where has the son of Masina eone ? 

He went with Zingane son of Yabane ; 

Oh never, oh never, oh never ! 

That hunt was a good one, give us a fill. 

14. In the following we have an umiwayOf — a specimen 
of a domestic song^ or an evening hut-song : — 

Izizwe ma zi bone ukusa nokutSona ilanga ; 

Si zwe be ti, ba beke kwa Zulu ; 

Ka b' azi uba ku kona Okula kwa Zulu ; 

Ku kona Isanju, 

Si za ku yi wela yonke imifula. 

Yeuka 'silo samakosi. 

Izizwe ma zi bone, &c. 

THAT IS — 

Let peaceful tribes be undisturbed ; 
We hear it said, there are foes at hand; 
Little dq they know of Kula kwa Zulu; 
That the soldiers of Sanku are there. 
Now waiting for orders all rivers to cross. 
Come, show thvself, thou tiger of kings f 
Let peaceful tnbes, 8ic. 

[This song had reference to a threatened attack upon the Amazulu, 
from an inland force, under conunand of Mangwana, son of Umzilikazi. 
The men of Sanku, one of the royal military posts, call on their chief 
Umpande, the tiger of kings, to come down, see their zeal, and send 
them out to meet the foe.] 

15. The following is another specimen of an urn- 
iwayoy or an evening hut-song :-^ 

Z' aluke esilaleni si ka 'D2axa, 

Z' aluke, zi ya wela Impangeni ; 

Zi ya baleka ; zi iiotswa ini? 

Zi iiotSwa ngAmapovela. 

Ka ngi yi ku xaya 'gwid2i, ngi ng' azi ; 

Ka ngi yi ku xaya 'gwidSi, ngi ng' azi ; 

Ku sesikeleke'leni esiyembeni, 

Lapa ku langana kotia imifula, 

Ngi fike se be ngi pete Elukula : 
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Be ti, 'sipundu 'ku boni ; 
Izindza zi ya leka ; sa zi kuza. 
Zi kolisa 'bani, E? 
U buza mina? nga sa buza isigidi, 
Ku leso, 'mpakati, ha-ha, ku leso. 
Z' aluke esi'lalenii &c. 



THAT is- 



The cattle were feeding in the fields of Jaka, 

Were feeding, and crossed the Pangeni; 

Lo ! they flee; and why ? of what afraid ? 

Afraid of the troops in trappings of white. 

I shall not, can not, lead the dance ; 

I shall not, can not, lead the dance. 

From the broad, alluring gates. 

There where all the rivers meet. 

To Kula I came, now talked about : 

'< From thee is hid the back of thy head; 

The dogs, now fawning, were just now growling.'* 

'' Indeed ! they're not worth minding." 

Do you want my thought ? Then go to the riddle ; 

To that one, my lords, oh yes, to that. 

The cattle were feeding, &c. 



THE END. 
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